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PREFACE 

TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



The very favourable reception given by the 
Public to the former Editions of the Italian 
Confectioner^ demands the Author's warmest 
acknowledgment; and he has endeavoured^ in 
consequence^ to render the impression now offered^ 
more worthy of patronage^ by correcting errors, 
and by various additions, which he trusts will 
make the Work more acceptable, both to the pro- 
fessional and private reader. With this view, 
besides the introduction of such novelties as oc- 
curred in his own practice, the Author has ex* 
amined the principal works on the Confectioner's 
Art, published in Italy, Germany, and France, 
with the hope of selecting something that might 
be serviceable to his plan. The result is before 
the Reader : for himself, the Author can truly 
affirm, that his object has been to produce a book 
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IV PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

that should be useful to his Brethren and the 
Public. Devoted as he is to the improvement of 
of his Art^ his ambition will be fully gratified^ if 
his labours should be found to contribute to a 
result so desirable. 

133, Bond-street, Jan. 1827. 



l^REFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION, 



The art of the Confectioaer, in common with 
almost every other art, has been greatly improved 
by the aid of modern chymistry : the events of the 
French Revolution also, which deprived many in- 
genious men of their situations in noble &milie8y 
and compelled them to seek a subsistence by laying 
before the Public the secrets of Confectionery^ 
have jdone much towards the perfection of this 
agreeable art. 

The Confectioner is not without books, which 
pretend to teach the principles of his profession ; 
but these are, in general, more applicable to the 
theory than the practice of Confectionery, and most 
of them are very imperfect ; some recent publica- 
tions being totally silent on matters of the first 
importance. There is not^ indeed, any treatise in 
4he English language, which can be of essential 
use to the Confectioner. The Author, therefore, 




PREPACK Til THE FIRST EDITION. 

after many years successful practice of his art, vcn-. 
tiires to present his Italian Confectioner to the 
Public, in the full confidence that it will not only 
supply the defects of former tPeatises, but will be 
found to contain every important particular which 
relates to, or is connected with Confectionery ; in- 
clading a variety of articles entirely new, and 
describing processes little, if at all, known in 
England. 

The Work is divided into Sections, and treats at 
large of Sugar, and the manner of preparing it; 
of the numerous Candies, and Bun-Bons, as they 
ate made in France ; of the Imitation of Vegeta- 
bles, Fruits, and other natural objects, in Sugar, 
and ofa great variety of Drops, Prawlings, &c. &c.; 
of title best mode of preparing Chocolate and 
Cocoa; of Syrups, Marmalades, Jellif,s, Faurr^ 
andother Pastes, and of Preserved Fruits, in- 
ctoding Directions for Preserving Fruit without 
»ngar, according lo the method of M. Appert; 
with Hints, respecting the Construction of'OvENs 
nnd Stovers, and a Table of the various degrees 
«f heat adapted to the dilfereat articles of Con- 
.fJBCXiiaawy. 
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' The " Italian ConC^otiofier'^ili^iH also kf^ fcH,i|i4 
Xo iCpQt^.in Receipts to intake Tablets and Ro^ 
.Sng^r ; Ibe vitr'ioiis Compotes; the F^^^pch ^etbpc^ 
Af pi^parAivg PoAip^TS ; 1,1^ jb^ m^iuie^r of mak^ 
i^g Creams and less, wHh sope importarat ^jlptf 
respecting the latter, upon which their cxcelleac^ 
esl^irelj' ^^piends ; how ^preseyrye Fruit? ip Rr^qdy; 
40 fnfike and arr^^ge Pieces MorUee$f C!opfectj.q;iier^ 
P^te, and t^e qiKKle of prijM^uoiiQg Picturesque^ 
^peryj wit^i ^re^Jit, W^?, «W<fel> &P' J Lopii?jaJE^ 
a^ JelMe$j Cppl P^^kg for ^^IIs fii^^ Rt^mtesij 
jC(0^, Wa^«, ^i^qiitSy (parjLi^ariy ^hq^ of 

• • ■ • . - 

The Section qb D^us^rxLi^ATia^,, Uiclrii^^ iPistille4 
Wali^rs^ I,«i^uGp^^ composed of Spirit;S; ^nd Ra- 
TA^4As JQfi^\\ k\nd». Tbat^rt of ^tbp Work wMieh 
r^ards Jtb^ D^pp^xiON^F t'h;^: T^3f^£> pecei^s^i-* 
f\\y ir^^/^.the ^if4^s whidbi pqc^po^e the yaripu9 
ornaments cised for thi« purpose; a$ Chw^ PasfM^ 
f^Dd the ;ip9st fipprpved lOio^e of Mx)D£x.LiNa F1qw« 
QFs, j^j^i^^^, f iglUfes, &c. ; pf Colours for Confeci- 
^¥^P$:^J^ wi^b full i^tri^ctioMs hour to ^prepacet^ejpQi ^ 
l>f VlWIiisbing wid^ildlpg ; pf Mouiumi^, W>^ 
ii^f^tians to y^abje; (^very Cpnfi^tioner to mi^ hh 
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own moulds ; of Works in Pasteboard, Gold and 
Silver Papers, Borders, &c. &c. ; and, to com- 
plete the wliole, and render the Confectioner inde- 
pendent of every other Artist, the manDer of En- 
QBAViNo ON Steei-, aod oa Wood, is fully ex- 
plained. 

The various arts of Drawing, ModeUing, £o^ 
graving, Carving, Moulding, and many other 
pursuits, usually considered foreign to the prac- 
tice of the Confectioner, have been closely studied 
by the Author for many years ; and the very nu- 
merous processes described in his Work, (many of 
which he invented), have all been employed by 
him with the most complete success. 

The Plates, it is hoped, will be found useful. 
Many of the tools and implements described, were 
invented or improved by the Writer ; and he can 
safely recommend them, from long experience of 
their utility in his own practice. 

In offering his first production to the Public, the 
Author feels thediffidencenatura! toanew attempt. 
His object has been to produce a useful, rather 
than a large volume ; and, wherever the subject 
admitted it, he has, as much as possible, com- 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDlTfON. IX 

pressed his materials. In describing the minutiae 
of various processes used in his art, (however fami«- 
liar to himself in practice), he fears he may not 
always have succeeded in conveying his ideas so 
clearly as might be desired ; but the diflScuIty of 
explaining, by words alone, the most trifling ma- 
nual operation, is so well known to all who have 
made the experiment, that he solicits, and relies 
upon the indulgence of the liberal Critic, for any 
deficiencies that may be found in this department 
of his Work; and, generally, for any other defects, 
which he is apprehensive may have occurred, from 
writing in a language not native to him« 

G. A. J. 
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ITALIAN CONFECTIONER. 



SECT. I. OP SUGAB. 



No. 1. — Of Sugar. 

liOAF-s^GAR shonld be flne^ ^hite/ irj, and difficult 
t6; break, and present a sparkling; appearance when 
]^rok9n. As fine a symp may be obtluuied fronk tber 
common as from tbe double*refined loaf-sngar^ if it be 
clarified in thd latne maii&er. as moist sugar. This; 
may be done with less trouble than with the whites of 
^gs only, if the apparatus be tised which is described 
ifkPUfie I. Fig. 1^ This con^sts of a boiler, with a, 
cock at the Ji>pttom« which serves to convey the syrup, 
into thjo strainer; <>r woollen bag^. and thence into tl^e 
reservoir. . After withdrawing the first produce, whichi 
is black, and putting it again into the boiler, the syrup 
which continues to flow after the deposit is formed in 
the strainer, will be very clear and fine in the reser- 
voir. This done, put boiling water into the boiler, 
and do/sing the reservoir, receive the water, which 
carries with it the particles of sugar attached to the 
charcoal. This may be used again, or you may eva- 
porate it by ebullition, and return it into the consist*^. 

B 
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ence of syrap, to be added to the mass. There is a 
great variety in the qoalities of different sugars; they 
do not all give the same result when worked : some 
sugar appears not near the crack, if you judge by the 
boiling only; therefore be careful, for it may bum in 
an instant, and adopt the means prescribed, (Caramel, 
No. 12), to prevent its graining, as there are twenty 
ways to grease it, but not one to make it grain whea 
it is greasy. Sugar will not ferment, nor be fer- 
mented, without yeast; being dissolved in four times 
its weight of water, that is, four pounds of water to 
one of sugar. When once the fermentation begins, it- 
continues to the end. 



No. 2.— To Clarify Loaf-Sugar. 
Break ttie sagar you want into a copper pan, whitAT 
will hold a third more than the required quantity; 
put about half a pint of water to every pound of sugar, 
and beat up some whites of eggs with it: one is suffi- 
cient for six pounds of sugar; (some confectioners put 
fte yolk and shells with the whites crusted together, 
bat this only adds to the scum): put it on the fire, 
and when it rises in boiling, throw in a little cold 
water, which must always be kept at hand in a bason, 
in ease the sugar should rise rapidly and boil over. 
Let it rise three times without skimming it; the fourttt 
time skim it well, throwing in a little cold water each 
time, till the white scum ceases to rise ; then strain it 
through a sieve, cloth-strainer, or fiannel bag. — (See 
Plate I. Fig. 2).— Save the scum for use. When a 
certain quantity of scum is taken off, it may be clari** 
fied ; the latter skimming may be reserved, to add to' 
fermented wines. ' "■ "^ .'!...-■ i 
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■ lifci, S.— !lb Clarify Coarse Bfdwri Sugar. 

Take as miicli brown sugar as yoii wish to clarify, 
(^suppose fifty pounds) ; put it intQ a pan that will con- 
tain a third more than the required quantity^ and pour 
in about twenty pints df water, firsC well mixed with 
^ve white? of ejggs. Take five pounds of small branch 
Glffifooal, ppnp^ it very fine, mix if in the copper pftn 
while on the, fire^ and let it boil ; it will look a^ black 
i^^.i[|ik. ff it rises too fast, add cold water fs^nyiai^ 
thiQughabag: at&rstit will be blacky biit icoifl^fuu)^ 
to strain it till quite clear, which will be readily seen 
by receiving the synip in a glass: It must be repeat- 
edly put bftckagpain,: tiU it coiQes oat aa fine as tlUn- 
lieS loaf^sngar. 

No. 4, — A Jf^, Method of CtdHJying. Sugar fo ah 
^tirpme Whit^es^ hot to bf e^pidlled, fit /or ^Liqueur 
props, Sions Bohs, and Object's e;xtr^^ly, JfyXite. ', 

Take 4 loaf of fine wMte cr^Bt^ke*, ^^^^ 
ten pounds ; break it in pieces, and put it in a pan 
with two quarts of wat0i',-in Mliidhrlbeat up one pound 
of :ivor3r^bUok>^Ald two whites Qt eggs /wSiipped U^; 
ifKelt it'otf a mc[^Qrat0 helLt> and take care >ajur ;svgar. 
does.n^H boil ;' ad<l aliitletiold water :OQcMi(malIy;i tor 
prevent ebullition; when the whdle'isrwell imikltetd; 
pass it through a flannel bag: at first it will run quite 
thick, but by retuthihg it for a time back into the bag, 
i« xMIl at^I^bj^b bdcdttfe as clear a§ sprihg- water. 
Thissyriiff^is kei»t fSi tH6 most deliciBite sdtt of workJ 

No. 5.^-^Dfifif^ qf-S^rngthe Sugar. 

i Coafe^ipMrfi^y'iU'getiesali^ibaiive sevei^ 
g^Mi of boilingt ' sugar>, or: baijesr of: their .mtvli Jber 
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liss^, or thread, large or small ; — 2. Le perle, or pearl 
— 3. ie souffiet, the blow ; — 4, La plvme, the feather ; 
^5, Le boulet, the ball, large or small;— 6. Le cassi, 
the crack ; — and, 7. The caramel. 

No. 6.—^ Tliread. 
Dip the tip of your fore-fiDger into the syrap, and 
apply it to your thurab ; on parting them, you will find 
a thread, which will break at a liftle distance, and 
remain as a drop on the finger: this is the small 
thread: if the thread be longer, it is the great thread. 

No. 7.~-A'Pearl. i 

When you separate your thumb and finger, and thei 
thread reaches, without breaking, from one to the 
other, it is the smallpearl; if tli« finger and thumb be 
stretched to their utmost extent, and the thread re- 
main unbroken, it is the large pearl: this may also be 
known by the bubbles on the boiling sugar, which are 
round and raised ; but this test is not always sure. 

No. S.—A Blow, 

May be known, by dipping the skimmer into the 

sugar, shaking it, and blowing through the holes : if, 

in doing this, sparks of light or bubbles be seen, we 

may be sure of the blovo. ■>■% 

No. Q.~A Feather. ^J 

The larger and greater quantity of bubbles, wbesf 1 
blown through the skimmer, are the large feather, f | 

No. 10.—^ Ball. 

Dip your finger into a glass of cold water, then into 

your sugar, and into the water again; if yon makCH'l 
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your sugar into a small ball, it is the small ball; wben 
larger, and harder, it is the great ball. 

No. 11.— 4 Crack. 

Dip the same finger into the sugar, and on taking it 
out, if the sugar that adheres to it, breaks in your 
finger, with a slight noise, and does not stick to the 
tooth, it is a crack. Boil it again; and if it break on 
plunging your fioger into the water, it is the great 
crack: you must be very attentive, for it passes ra- 
pidly to caramel, and will bum, if not attended to, 
in a minute. 

No. 12.— A Caramel. 

It breaks, as just observed, making a noise, like 
glass. Wben the sugar is at the crack, add to it five 
or six drops of lemon-juice, to prevent its graining. 
When boiled, take it from the fire, and put the bottom 
of the pan into cold water, to prevent its burning. The 
production of caramel is attended with some difficulty, 
and great attention is necessary. As we can see in a 
moment the colour of caramel we wish to obtain, we 
must use the lemon-juice cautiously, as too large a 
quantity would spoil the sugar. If no lemon-juice be 
at hand, a few drops of vinegar, honey, or butter — 
any acid or grease will smooth the sugar, which is 
naturally disposed to grain. As the sugar has no 
longer any moisture, it requires a strong fire ; but this 
must be applied to the body of the sugar only; for, 
if the fire be too fierce, it will bum the sugar to the 
sides of the pan, which will completely spoil it. The 
edges of the pan must be kept clean with a small 
sponge. 
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No. 13. — Sugar Candy. 

Candy is crystallized sugar, congealed and dried ii 
small shining particles. To make sugar candy, yoo 
mast have a copper or tin mould, of a somewhat coni- 
cal shape, pierced with holes to receive the threads, 
which must be fastened in. — (See P/atel. Fig. 3), — The 
outside must be covered with double paper, pasled on 
close, to prevent the sugar from runoing through; and 
the mould must be pcrfecQy dry. llave a stove heated 
to a moderate heat, (see No. 301), and when ready^ 
proceed as follo\<rs. ; ■ 

No. 14. — Production of Candy. 
Put into a pan, syrup enough, that is, clarified sugar, 
(see No. 2), to fill your moulds; place the pan on a brisk 
fire, till the syrup comes to Xhc small feather, (see No.O); 
skim it well, take the pan from the fire, and pour into 
it a small quantity of spirits of wine. If you wish it tQ 
sparkle, let it rest till you see a small skin on its sur- 
face^ which is caudy; take itofTnith a skimmer or slice, 
aod pour it directly into the mould, which you must 
place in ycur stove, the heat of which must be kept 
at the same degree as described in No. 201, for eight 
days. You must then drain the candy, by making jn 
hole, and slanting the mould on a bason or pan tQ 
receive the drainings; let it drain twelve hours, till it 
is perfectly dry, (hen loosen the paper, by moistoning 
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it with warpi Witter $ pa€ it heax tftte Sie, wiurm it aH 

round, lAid tttm out tbecandy^ {ly jstriking iib bard e& 

the tlible. Pat tiie oaad jr tm a Meve ia the ^f^> te 

fiaish drying it; bat Jjiwu mast neither tooch nor mote 

the ctody while In Ihe ato^e^ and an eqaal beat nloet 

he kept up.; lor withoat attending to tixtse f^recaur 

tionsr, there woald be a maah, instetad of a €andie4 

.sugar. Spirits of wine serve to take of tiie greasie, and 

do not a#e^t the candy> as they soon eyapomte: ti^ 

candy may be made of any co)o«r> b^y grindifif the parr 

ticalar colour in spiSiHbls ,fif wine, and adding it a6 tW 

Btks^x feaikm-s. 

t • • ■ '■ ^ . ' , ... 

No. 16.— /Towers in Candy. », 

Candied flowers, no looker ib fasbio% a^e thus mad#t 

PuU fhe flowers tx>j^i0ces, leaf hj leaf> eitber orange^ 

yisAet, jonquil, voses, caitiation^ &c. ; ^ wei|^ three 

pounds i>f flowers^ and then take #ix ponnd^ of claii*- 

fied sugar, boiling it to a bloui, (see K0« 8); throw ai 

yodr flowers, take oiF your pan from ^e fire^ let it lest 

a quarter of an hour, that the flowers may lose thd? 

moisture; r6rplace the pan on the fli:e, and let tht 

sugar l|oil till it comes to a (2^; then immedi^t^y 

pour .the c(mtents of the pan ibto dr candy mould, fill 

it with half sugar and half flDwers, a«d put them hrt0 

the stoTQ^ moderately heated, (see No. 901); l0tfve it 

twedty-four bourse theii nmke a hole in the sugar^ 

drain and finish it, as in No. 14: it may be cut in anf 

shape, according to iancy. 

«. - ■«•'.. •.. /'< 

No. 16,— Fniif in Candy. 

Green apricots, lipe apriopts in< balfes^ aprioote 
ftach with groen alm^Nids, gneen gages^ mixabelles^ 
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Iiarberries in benches, cherries, angelica, orange, 
any other fruit, being previously preserved in syrup, 
strained, and passed through warm water, to take off 
the sugar that adheres to them, which is always greai 
and would prevent them from drying or candyinj 
apple paste, and other pulpy fruit, cinoamon drops, 
paste of almonds, every dry fruit or paste, may be 
candied. Examine first the fruit you intend to candy, 
one by one, and prepare them as above ; they must be 
qnite dry ; then take a nearly square mould, broader 
at the top than at the bottom, with wire gratings, (see 
Plate I. Fig. 4), and place each article, side by side, 
on the first grating, nearly at tbc bottom of the mould, 
80 that one does not touch the other. The first sort 
being thus arranged, take the second, and placing it 
on the fmit of the first, cover it in like manner; con- 
tinae thus to the last, which you must cover with a 
grating, on which place an iron or leaden weight, to Gx 
the whole, and keep it firm; then place your mould or 
box in the stove, in a moderate heat, (see No. 301)|^ 
take and boil a sufficient quantity of clarified sugar, tft' 
fill up the reroaining vacancy in the mould ; take the 
sagar off as soon as it comes to the lilfle hlog)!, (see 
No. 8); let it cool, take off, w^ith your skimmer, the 
little candy formed on it in cooling; pour it into the 
mould, let it canJy without touching it, keeping it an 
equal beat for ten or twelve hours ; then strain it, by 
uncorking the mould, and slanting it towards a bowl 
placed to receive the waste syrup. If you wish to 
ascertain the size of the grain of the candy, place in 
the four comers of the mould a small piece of whisk; 
wlien you draw one out, after ten hours, you may 
j&dge by the three others, which you withdraw evei 
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hour^ of its consistence ; let it drain well, and turning 
it over, let it dry ; when it is perfectly dry, turn it 
oirer, and striking it oi^ a table prepared witb paper to 
receive it, Uike out your gratings, and carefully take 
off the ' candied fruit, one after another: cinnamon 
must be steeped in spirits of wine, or brandy, or you 
will not be able to cut it ; besides, it opens the poref 
of the cinnamon, and facilitates the entrance of the 
sugar in which it must be first prepared. — See the 
article, Cinfuunon^ 

No. 17.— Jlfcfeor* in Candy. 

. Make^meteora of different colours, (see M«/eors) ; pat 
the halves together perfectly dry, and have severa} 
moulds made as that representee} in Plate I. Fig. 5. 
Boil some' clarified sugar to the Uttle blotv, (see No. 8), 
put about half an inch in depth of sugar in ea<^h<mould, 
place over the syrup in your moulds, your meteors, side 
by side, and let them touch each other; all your moulds 
being thus filled, put them into a hot stove (see No. 201) 
for about an hour, or an hour and a half. You will then 
find your meteors fixed in a* crust, made by the sugar; 
this cruit must be rather strong; boil to the feather 
(see No. 9) some of the same clarified sugar ; take a 
smiall flat ladle, put the syrup in it, and gradually cover 
the meteors with it, by pouring it over them, as a cook 
bastes a joint of meat. When the meteors are well 
dover<ed with sugar, leave them three hours more in the 
stove ; take out the corks of the moulds, and let them 
drain ; when quite dry, turn them out on a table, like 
the other candies, by striking hard on the pans. 
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jj No. 18. — Grapes in Candy, 

Prepare your moulds, as for the meteors, 
them more than half full of syrup, boiled to the small 
blow, (see No. 8); fake your liqueur drops, or grapes, 
(see Liqueur Drops), by handfuls, well mixed in colours, 
and put them in the moulds, in heaps, pressed down to 
the bottom. Your moulds, thus filled, put them in the 
stove ; in an hour's time, cover them with fresh syrup 
boiled to the /ea(Aer, (see No. 9); three hours after- 
wards, strain off the syrup as before ; when quite dry, 
turn them out on a table, and separate them with your 
hand, for they will be ia a lump. This candy is very 
pretty. t^ 

No. 19. — French Ribbon in Candy. r^ 

With this article may be formed ribbons, small 
wreaths, knots, lyres, and other little ornaments, which 
you may candy in the same manner as the meteors.- 
(See the article, French Ribbon), 

No. 20.— Orange Candy. 
Choose six large and fine Malta oranges^ blanch 
them like any other fruit, dip them in clean water, cut 
them into slices cross-ways, neither too thick nor too 
thin, and put them, as you cut them, into syrup, which 
must be lukewarm; you must put your syrup on the 
fire three days running ; strain it from the slices, and 
boil it a few minutes each time : the fourth day boil the 
ayrup to a blou), (see No. 8) ; throw In your slices of 
orange, cover them, and boil up once; take them out, 
put them on gratings to dry; and when the surface is 
dry, take them out, and candy them like the meteor, 
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^fecwre, pQur your ^o^ipp^iti^B jfnto it, apd let iiimn i%tQ 
tbesugf^r aa it litpUs, ^tilji il js »U ,«9JiaiiMed> tttniiog 
^ii,r hfmd^ tbiil it may mo jbM m^t jthe ^jmp^ It wSl 
iCona a kind Qf y?Uow jtbreadj teke your pati fi^op tl)^ 
,fir^^ya|^ witb a fork take 91U the threads ; pattlji^KMi 
a gratingi Ui little iieap^> abourt tbe me pf a^a^f Df#w)i> 
,^MPm| jnjl^ jGprm <rf fopks; dry tbem for $ottte ^(W^w 
jt)i^ ^^py«, after >^b«<^ yo» iom^f tbpm Hfce the olb«if > 
epyeriiig and fiai^biog jtJhemaSAboT(9iia€^0P0d» :Tb#y 
^ri^liMP ^beiTMQiatnr^ i»9idai of a bowltjlul yeU^ji^j well 
tfistetd^ audit i^ dJfficnM;(to guess wbat they .a^e made 
rQf. . l(;on laay.add 41 Jfew pistai^bios^ wbieb* c&kvi^ 
fy^jWoA stuck in^ JM^ye a pretty effect 

No, 22.— :4 No^e^ay in Can4y» . 

Take young melons, about tbe^siase of an orange, cut 
them in slices, about a quarter of an inch thick, and 
peel .tbeni> t^i^ cafie that Uie ^li€«$ bc^rpnnd; ^yoid 
a^p mi^Oi 9#d make a c^npl^t#,pirQ|e4^iit them.itttp 

wW wfttoTf Wancjhtfe^w Wm qtbwAnit, mi gt^t^kmi 
mm^if^9fi9M )yat§r; i^ben bleiiched^ take tbemput^ 
#il4.M^hQi» dwd, p^t theni into a pao, wd ppw QV^r 
ttlfpi ft PUffieiwI iQHan^ of /danfi^^ wgar to cpyer 
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them. Tour syrap must be light, and lukewarm ; pat 
in a few cloves, nutmeg, and cinnamoD; and, if yon 
please, a little vinegar, as the melon is extremely 
insipid. Drain them for five days, and pat yoar syrap 
daily to boil, and skim it; the sixth day boil your syrup 
to a &/ow, (see No. 8); put in your slices by sliding 
them in ; let them boil over; take your pan from the 
iire, aud with a fork put them in order on your gratings, 
taking care to turn them when the surface is dry. 
Candy them as follows, (they should be as transparent 
as apple jelly): take your candy moulds, prepared 
and filled with eyrup as for the meteors, and the same 
degree of boiling; place yout slices of melon side by 
side, and let them touch each other; get some liqueur 
drops, of difi'ereDt colours, forming roses and other 
flowers, (you must even use the pencil), small bits of 
sugar, grains of gum paste, pistachios shred, small 
threads of angelica, of cinnamon, and vanilla, extremely 
fine ; all these small articles must form little nosegays, 
by placing them in the centres of each circle of melon, 
on the prepared syrup. You may have small knots of 
ribbon (made in a mould, engraved on wood) to form 
the nosegay, and tie it; thus prepared, put them into 

I the stove, and finish, like the other candies : you will 

^^^ have the prettiest candy possible. 

I 
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No 23. — Liqueur Rings in Candy. ■ 

Take your rings, made as directed in the article. 
No. 68, (Liqueur Rings), and candy them like the 
meteors, being covered and finished in the same man- 
ner. This article must he prepared with a pen-knife, 
with which cut out the candy from the centre, that it 
may form a ring ; or yon may make small lozcnged. 
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^yals, star3^ &c. It i^.di^uU to make a large qnaatity 
without some of the riags being touched by the dro{H 
pings, which prevents them from shining. The Author 
has constructed a stoye on purpose, with boxes, as for 
the meteors. (See Plate I. Fig. 6). — ^The twelv^e boxea 
being placed, in the stoye, need not be moyed till ready 
to be taken out when, dry ; the racks on which they are 
fixed, turn with an almost imperceptible motion; and 
the syrup d/ips slowly and equally, without fear of 
shakipg, pr^jkberaocident. ^ 
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No. 24. — Millefiruit Candy. 

Make a paste, of gum paste of different (deep) 
colours, scents, and :tastes^ and form tiiem into grains, 
in the shape of oat9. When dry, and mixed of alt 
colours, prepaxe yourcaudy moulds with symp, of half 
an inch in depth, and boiled to a blow, (see No. 8), as 
for candies in. general; then take your grains by the 
handful, sprinkle them oyer the syrup, so as to coyer 
itj[ put your box in tibe stove, coyer them with symp,; 
a|^ )>efore mentioned, and finish them in the same man^ 
near.; This, candy may be made with pastilles oa a 
sieve.-T-See the article. Pastilles. . ; 

* * * 

No. 25. — Harlequin Candy . ' ., ; 

Choose some fine almonds,, blanch them by putting 
them into b<^ing water, wherein let them remain till 
you perceive the skins cpme pff freely; and as you- 
blanch them, thro W: them into a pan containing Homti 
fresh waiter; when^nisbed, drain, and wipe them well 
in a cloth; cut them in two or three slices lengthways; 
then put a pound of clarified sugar on the fire to every 
pound of almonds ; reduce it to a feather ; at this de- 
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gree, throw in your almonds, and let the whole boiT 
till your sugar is reduced to a crack ; then withdraw 
quickly your pan from the fire, and with your spattles 
move them about to prawline them; by this operation 
the sugar clings round the almonds ; then sift them, to 
take away the sugar which does not adhere ; separate 
them in as many parts as you wish to obtain colours. 
Take care to colour them lightly, and when dry, candy 
them in the same way as the milletmit candy: tbey 
are used to ornament plates, and are pleasing to the 
eye and to the taste. 

No. 26.— Holland Candy. 
Holland candy contains something of all sorts; as 
pieces of angelica, cinnamon, almonds of all colours, 
held together as in the preceding article. 

. . l{ 

„ij No. 37.— C7*ocofa(e Canrfj/. iJl 

' Boil yonr syrup to & feather, (see No. 9), and poor 
it into your boxes as usual; let it form a little crust ; 
put in geatly the articles previously shaped in choco- 
late, and push them under with your finger. This 
chocolate is made in the same manner as for chocolate 
drops, No. 103; you may form rings, hearts, lozenges, 
long canes, drops, stars, and any other shape which 
your ingenuity may invent, and the chocolate will 
take. Cover and finish them as directed in the other 
candies, except that when drained, and dry, you must 
take your boxes from the stove, and let them cool, as 
the chocolate remains in a liquid slate for a consider- 
able time. 
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Nq> Sl^'^eUy^m^ Candy. 

'i Tilis is not only pleading to^ th0 eye, but vaiy agfee- 
abte to the palate; it lias^ the appearance o£ beinf^f 
solid, and is, notwithstanding, almost a liqaid, melt** 
ing in the mouth. To make this candy, you must faa?e 
leaden moulds of rings, ovals, squares, lozenges, 
halres of apples, pears, melofns, raisins^ or grapes, 
infinitely raried. Four apple jelly, either red o« 
white, (see No. 148), and when it has formed a little 
crust, take the moulds^ out of the store, andthejeily 
fidiapes from the mouldis ; turn them out on a sheet of 
tin, and let them crust; when yon see the sarlkoe dryv 
turn' them on a siere to finish dtying, which is a slight 
ci^ystallisatidn of the driod partii^les of sugar. Toa 
must candy them in the same manner as chocjoflaite 
and others. 

• - • ' ■ . * . 

Vlo.2&:^ChipsinCandtf. 

They are preserved in the same m^ner as fruit : as 
soon as they are drained from the syrup, they must be 
twisted round the finger to a. certain thickness^ and 
when dry, candied. 

No. 30 .-^Apple-Pcisie in Candy. 

Lay thin apple^paste on. plated of pewter; cut it^ 
when half dry, in little slips^ a quarter of an inch 
over; form dtinta knots, rings> and fancifiHl shapes of 
dififer^it colours ; diy them in tiie stove, and^candy 
them. In this manner may be caiidied all sorts ol 
fi»it pastes, almonds, pistachio kerhelsy atid gum 
pastes.«-*S6eJix« several actides*. 
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No. 31.— Ball Candy. 



This ball in candy is, without contradiction, 
beautiful thing, and capable of puzzling the most 
skilful confectioner, by the curiosity of its construc- 
tion; it is absolutely like a ball in crystal, empty 
in Ihe interior, light and transparent, as if it was 
really blown in glass. To make this ball, you must 
have two pieces of wood, the one concave, and the 
other convex, about the size of half an egg ; cut some 
pieces of paper of a sufficient size to take the form of 
half a ball ; when pressed between these two pieces 
of wood, you must fold the paper in small folds, so 
as to be able to take easily the form of half a ball; 
having a certain quantity made, you must till them 
with powdered loaf-sugar; this operation being tinished, 
have several moulds made like that represented in 
Plate I. Fig. 5; boil some clarified sugar to the 
blow, put about an inch ia depth of sugar in each 
mould ; place over the syrup in your moulds your half 
halls, side by side, so as not to touch each other: all 
your moulds being thus tilled, put them !n a hot stove 
for about six hours ; afterwards strain off the syrup as 
before; let them dry, and close np perfectly during 
seven or eight hours, then turn your mould upside 
down on the table, and lake out all the powdered 
sugar which served to relain them in the syrup like a 
vessel; then take a camel's-hair pencil, and with cold 
water wet the paper in the interior, which will enable 
you to take off the paper with ease, and the candy 
fixed round will remain solid and transparent, in half 
balls; these, when dry, you can smooth, by rubbing 
them with a line file or some scouring-paper, so as to 
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make both parts meet with exactness^ and form a ball, 
which yoa will fix with a little gam arable ; you can 
also paint in the interior some small flowers, a motto, 
or other ornaments, which produces a pleasing efl!ect. 

No. 32.'*^Orange'Fhwer8 in Candy. 

Take some of the whitest prawlined orange-flowers, 
and place them on a wire, and then in a candying-box^ 
(see Plate I. Fig. 4), following the prescribed method, 
(see FfTiit in Candy) ; let them remain in the stove eight 
hours : take them ofi" the wires, by separating them leaf 
from leaf: this eandy is extremely agreeable. 

No« 33. — Jujube in Candy. 

Take some of the finest and whitest gum arable, dis- 
solve it in a sufficient quantity of orange-flower water. 
To every pound of gum, add two ounces of crystal- 
lized sugar; reduce it in the bain marie to a very 
thtck consistence, similar to jelly, without stirring or 
moving it, which would hinder it from being transpa- 
rent; procure a square box of about half an inch in 
thickness, and fill it with very dry starch powder, and 
make some small holes in it, of the same size as yoa 
wish the pastiles to be; then fill these small holes with 
your paste, and put it in the stove to dry ; when dry, 
wipe all the starch off perfectly clean, and put them 
in candy like any other objects. 
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SECT. III. OF CARAMEL WORK. 



No. 34. — Barley-Sugar. 
Take a quaotity of clarified sugar, boil it to a crack, 
(see No. 11), and be very exact and atteutive to the boil- 
ing, as on this will depend the quality of your barley- 
sugar. When the sugar is near the cracA, add toil two or 
three drops of lemon-juice, to prevent its graining, or a 
little vinegar or alum dissolved in water; any acid will 
grease su^ar, and prevent it from graining. When it 
is come to the crack, take it off instantly, and dip your 
pan in cold water, which will prevent it from becom- 
ing a caramel, or burning; let it stand a little, and then 
pour it on a marble, which must be previously rubbed 
with oil. Cut the sugar into small pieces with a pair 
of scissars, and throw them to your assistant, who must 
be ready to roll them out like wax. Expedition is t 
quisite, and the pieces must be as nearly as possibU 
of the same size : there are women in Paris, who can 
toll six in each hand at a time. You may add any 
essence you choose ; citron is the commonest, one 
drop of which will be sufficient; too much is unplea- 
sant. This preparation is called barley-sugar, because 
originally it was made with a decoction of barley. The 
method of making it, above described, is the best fon 
confectioners who hiive occasion for large quantitieaj 
A small portion of barley-sugar may be run in sticks, 
on a marble, by the spout of the pan; and, when it 
begins to cool, twist it into a shape : it is then called 
twisled sugar. 
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No. ^.^BatUy-'SngcEr Tdblets. 

Tb^se aire niad^ afi ttie lasty eti^de^t- tHat^ when the 
stigai^ is tiitt dfi the marble, you must let it cao)n 
Ifttle. It will be readily seeii whether the sugat giVe#, 
by toQching it With yotir hand, as it must not adbefe ft 
the finger. Take a tin frbme, as in Plate T. Fig'. 7^ 
lean ^n it, ^vlA niak^ the lines deep ; when cold> it wiH 
Easily part : t^Kis a handful of powder sugar, and' sprih^ 
kle the whole, td dry it, and prevent it from stickii/g 
together ; then put it up in whitie or coloulred pape¥^, 
^eeordihg to fancy. 

No. ^.'■^ Barley 'Sugar Drops, * ;' ) 

Are made in th6 slame manner as itib tkbtet^, ex€r(^t 
th&t, instead of being poured out at oiice, thby niui^ttfe 
dtopp^d. Take a funnel, a^ in Plhtel: Pig. 8\ hfeld 
it M the left band, full of sugar; Mire a small stftft 
in tbd right hand, and stop the ftinnel with it; otd;^ 
6ne^ drop to be let out at a time: A little practid6 
\dll enable you to dc>*this quickly and well ; thfe blad^ 
of a knife will detach the drbpis from the marble ; strfew 
i^ome pofvdet sdgar over them, and tWist them upAk 
papierd. • ' 

No. 37. — Poppy Drops, ■'.:.[ 

Are made in the same way as bariey-sugkr, by'aiia- 
ing, a minute before the sugar comes to the crack, 
(see No. 11), a strong decoction of poppies : they may 
%e (Jilt like tie barfey-siigat tableis^' (see No. tKiy ind 
then pttt in smiill boxes without pow^er^d suj^slf. ^i 
wilrf poppy is better than that cultivatedf ' iii Jtil* 
gardens; the flower is of a lively red. 
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No. 38.— FrewcA Ribbon. 

Take clarified sugar, boil it to a crack, (see No. 11};. 
add to it, an instant before it is done, a quantity of I 
white honey about the size of a filbert, or some lemon- 
juice ; put in the essence you mean lo use the moment 
it is at the crack, and put the bottom of the pan into 
cold water, for tbe reason given in No. 34; let it rest 
till it ceases boiling, and pour it on an oiled marble. 
As soon as you can bear the heat, collect the edges 
quickly into the middle, work and fold it, and handle^ 
it till it looks as white as silver, and shines; tben*J 
divide it into two equal parts ; one to remain white, ' 
tbe other coloured with carmine, in powder. Let your 
assistant work with you till the two portions become 
quite brilliant; unite them, and form one ball of two 
colours; flatten this ball in strings between your 
filler and thumb, and roll it on rollers prepared for 
tbe purpose, two or three feet long, and tapering, that 
the sugar may come off without breaking. You may 1 
form this composition into cockades, knots, rings, 
twists; in short, into any shape you please, Tbe 
French ribbon may be made of three or four colours, 
but you most employ as many hands as you can, as 
is required to be done quickly: nse your colours i 
dry as possible, — (See Colours). 

No. 39. — Caramel Work. 
CarEuael is the last degree of heat given to sagar. J 
(See Nos, 11 and 12), — Every article made with sugar 
boiled to a crack, is, in general, called caramel; as 
baskets, vases, temples, fruits, spun sugar, figures, 
animals, medals, and a thousand other things, cast 
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leaden moulds^ whether for the table, or put up in 
papers, as a bon-bon, question and answer, rebus, &c. 

No. 40.—Pvne'Appk Tabkts. 

Take h^f of a pine-apple, cut it in slices, pound it 
ip a mortar, and extract the juice through a cloth ; 
boil the quantity pf sugar you desire, to a crack ; but 
when you peDoeive the sugar approaching this degree, 
ypu will add, gradually, your juice from the pine ; the 
whole being employed, and the sugar reduced to its 
just degree, pour it on a slab, and finish as for barley- 
sugar tablets. 

No. 41 .T^Barky-Sugar Tabkts, (Sucre de Pommes). 

Cut half a dozen of fine apples fit to make jelly ; 
boil them in a glass of water; pass this decoction 
through a flannel bag; use and finish it like pine* 
apple tablets. ' 

No. 42. — Ginger Tabkts. 

They are made the same as barley-sugar tablets, by 
adding from five to six drops of the essence of ginger, 
at the moment the sugar is near the cra^ck. 

No. 4^.^Sugar'Tabkts, with Elder-Flowers. 

Take a pound of elder-flowers to three pounds of 
sugar; put your elder-flowers into a (jint of water, give 
it a minute's boiling ; take it off, and let it infuse four 
hours ; clarify your sugar, and reduce it to a crack-; 
pour in your infusion, previously passed through a 
cloth; then reduce it again to a crack; pour it out on 
the slab, and cut it out like the other tablets. These 
tablets are an excellent, remedy for the stomach comr 
plaint. 
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No. 44. — Fruit in Caramel. 
Prepare (as directed io Nos. 11 and 12) a quantity 
of sugar, proportioued to that of your fruit; take small 
pieces of whisk to stick in your fruit; pluuge one after the 
otber in tlie boiling sugar, and place them on a marble 
slightly rubbed with butter; this fruit is set out on cut 
or stamped paper, fumiiiig small ornamental pyramids. 
Choose the prettiest preserved fruit you have, dry froi 
the sugarj or preserved in brandy. 

No. 45. — Ckesnuls in Caramel. 
Take some chesnuts, and roast them in a pan on thi 
fire; when peeled, stick into each a piece of whisk 
dip them in your sugar, and lay lliem on the marble; 
or, if you would form them into a basket, place them 
side by side in a mould for that purpose, slightly but- 
tered, and raise them progressively to the required 
height; which you may also do without a mould, by 
putting a drop of caramel between them. Having 
finished placing the chesnuts, you may ornament them 
with little flowers, or horns, rings, wreaths, &c. all in 
gum paste, and coloured with other Irillcs in candy. 

No. 46. — Orange Quarters in Caramel. 
Peel, and divide into quarters, some fine oranges ; 
carefully take off the pith, put them for a short time in 
the stove, stick them with pieces of whisk, and dip 
them in the caramel, as the other fruits. Serve them 
up detached, or in a basket, similar to the chesnnts. 
Cherries, apples, and grapes also, whether in brandy, 
or fresh, maybe done the same way: ornament your 
baskets as mucli as possible, forming handles to them 
with spun -sngar in caramel. — (See No. 52). 
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No. 47. — Quartered Lemons in Caramel. 

Quartered lemons are put in caramel like oranges ; 
they are excellent ; many prefer tlieiu to oranges^ and 
they make a Tery pretty plate. 

No. 48. — ChantiUy Basket. 

It would take up too much time to describe every 
variety which may be made under thi^ head ; suffice it 
to say^ that every thing that is done in biscuit may be 
made of pleasing forms^ as little rings, lozenges, ovals^ 
squares, stars, meteors, iced or not, fixed to each other 
with a drop of caramel, and formed to your fancy. These 
may be also made of paste of almonds, by fixing a case 
on the outside of a buttered mould, and baking it of a 
clear brown : covers may be made to the baskets, of 
spun sugar, formed in mosaic, and some may be cast 
of the same sugar, into round balls, figures, feet, &c. 
(as stands for the baskets), in leaden moulds. 

No. 49. — Almond Caramel Baskets. 

Take picked almonds, blanched, cut them into long 
slices, colour them pink with cochineal, in a small 
copper pan, and put them on a gentle fire, stirring thein 
with your hand till dry. When this is done, take a 
sheet of copper or tin, rub it with a small quantity of 
butter, strew your pink almonds on the plate, or rather 
place them in the form of half the mould, whose shape 
you choose, and of which you must take a pattern ia 
paper; the form of the paper must be that of your 
almonds on the plate. Have some sugar prepared, and 
spin it over the almonds, (see No. 52); being perfectly 
spun, your almonds must be all fixed to it; turn it, and 
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spin over the other side ; and, after applying them to 
your mould, fix them together with some of the name 
sugar ; cut off the waste parts, and finish your basket _ 
vrith ornaments: you may make them with pistachioga 
of biscuits cut small, or of liqueur drops, the whoM 
being in little pieces- 

No. 50.~Nogat. 

12 oz. Almonds, 7 oz. Sugar. 

Tate a small copper pan, in which you put sevei 
ounces of powdered sugar ; place it on a moderate fire, 
and melt it, stirring it with a spaddle; when equally 
melted, and it has taken a clear brown colour, put id 
twelve ounces of almonds, blanched, and cut in lengths, 
dried the previous day in the stove; you may even 
colour them by placing them at the mouth of the oven. 
Every thing being ready, mix your almonds well with 
the sugar till they are covered with it, and of a clear 
brown ; pour them on a marble, talcing care first to rub 
it with a small quantity of buiter: if you wish to give 
it a shape, have a mould of copper, or tin, slightly 
buttered ; and that you may not bum your fingers, 
spread it with a lemon or carrot, as thin and even as 
possible. When cold, take it off from the mould, taking' 
care, while it is still warm, to detach it on all sides. 

No. 51.— Cake Nogat. 
This nogat may be made in moulds, or square 
pieces, which may be flattened on the stone, cut with 
a knife in all sorts of forms to ornament plates, made' 
into rocks, &c. decorated with sugar, in coltniis, ot' 
white. 
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Nq. 53. — OfSpmning Sugar. 

You mast have moblds of vases^ baskets, &c. or any 
shape you may choose^ either in copper, tin, or glass ; 
they must be made so as to deliver well, inside and 
out, and must be nibbed with batter as slightly as 
possible ; sngar spun inside the motild is always better 
than that span outside, as^you may strengthen it with 
the threads that fly over by the motion of your arms, 
^nd the sugar will look smoother and more finished 
than when it is done on the outside. Take clarified 
sugar, of the necessary proportion to the size of your 
mould, and boil it in a copper pan, which must be 
perfectly clean, and have a small sponge, dipped in^ 
clean water, and squeezed out, to keep the inside edge 
of the pan free from sugar bubbles, which will not fail 
to fix there while it boils to a crack. (See No. 11).— ^ 
At the precise moment when this takes place, add a 
drop or two of lemon-juice to grease it a little, that the 
sugar may not grain. (See No. 12).— Any acid, or even 
apple jelly, if at hand, will answer the same purpose. 

Your sugar being ready, take the pan from the fire, let 
it cool a little, then have a spoon, or two forks united, 
or a four-pronged tool, the prongs distant from each 
other three quarters of an inch, forming a cross; dip it 
in your sugar, try it by raising up some of it, and spiiii 
it by a shake of the hand; if the sugar forms threads 
easily, hold your mould in your left hand, the tool in 
the right, moving it backwards and forwards, spinning 
it inside like silken threads, taking care to let none of 
it fall in drops, as it would spoil your work; your 
threads will be coarser if you use the coldest part of 
the sugar. Strengthen the inside with the sugar which 
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falls on tbe outside ; take the basket, or rase, off the 
mould, while it is warm, and put il again lightly into 
your mould, to cool and keep its shape ; when cold, 
ornament it with various draperies, garlands, and 
wreaths, of the same sugar, spun on the blade of a 
kuife. Hold the knife in your left hand, and over the 
back of it spin some of the thickest threads, or you 
may likewise spin some on a napkin, or a tin plate ; 
dispose them lastefuUy on your basket, make handles 
of the same sugar, twisted, or cast in leaden moulds, 
(see No, 2G3), in the shape of heads, feet, or any other 
omament: with spun sugar you may make every re- 
quired ornament, temples, vases, ships, globes, covers 
for vases, and even imitate horse-hair on a helmet, &i 

No. 53. — Bon-bons. 

There is a great demand for these articles in France,' 
particularly on New-year's day; and the various en- 
velopes in which they are put up, display the usual 
ingenuity of this gay and versatile people : fable) 
historical subjects, songs, enigmas, jeux do mots, aiufcl 
various little gallantries, are all inscribed upon the 
papers in which the bon-bons are inclosed, and which 
the gentlemen present to the females of their acquaint- 
ance. But as this custom is not pursued in England, 
(bon-bons being chiefly used as ornaments to the 
dessert), we will not detain the reader with any de- 
scription of the various devices just alluded to, but 
proceed to describe the melhod of niaking bon-bons 
practised by the Author. 

Provide leaden moulds, (see that article, No. 473), 
which must be of various shapes, round, oval, square, 
luzenge shape, octagon shape, &c. and be oiled with 
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oil of sweet almonds; take a quantity of sfytilp in pro- 
portion ta your moulds, boil it to a bhw, add a drop 
of any essence you please, rose, cinnamoli, orange- 
flower, lemon, cedratys, vanilla> bergamotte, &c., 
and vary the colours according to fancy. If you 
would have the bon-bons white, when your sugar has 
cooled a little, stir it round the pan till it grains and 
shines on the surface; pour it into a funnel, (see 
Plate I. Fig. 8), and fiH your little motrHs, and it will 
take a proper form and harden; when cold, take it 
from the- moulds, let it dry two or three days, and 
then put it in its paper. If you wish the bon-bons to 
be coloured, add the colour just as your sugar is ready' 
to be taken off the fire ; if the colour be fluid, boil 
the sugar a little more.— (See Cohvrs). 

No. 64. — Different sort^ ofBon-btm$^ 

Boil your sugar to a crack, add to it a drop of any 
essence, and fill your prepared moulds as directed in 
the preceding article; when cold, take out the bon- 
bons, put them in the stove that the heat may turn 
them, that is to say, that the sugar may take a crys- 
tallization outwardly, which prevents i^ from becoming 
damp. Do not put them over one another, as they will 
adhere together. 

No. 5S.'^Trmuparent Bm-^bans. 

Btoil your sugar to the great blow; take It off, and' 
add a very small' quantity of aromatic spirits, either 
coffee, maraschino, vanilla, &c. Take care not to stir 
the sugar, lest it should grain ; let it rest from boiling 
before you fill yourtbiouldi^; let your moulds be slightly 
oiW, then pour in your sugar; leave it eight or ten 
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hours in a stove, with a very slack heat, or in any warm 
place free from dust: this bon-bon is crystallized, 
solid, transparcQt, and very good. -^ 

No. 56. — Bon-bons prepared with lAqueurs. ^M 
Take small moulds, as for the transparent bon-bons, 
and the required quantity of double-refined sugar j 
pound and sift it through a lawn sieve, put it into an 
earthen pan, and moisten it with a little rose-water, 
or orange-flower water, tillit forms a stiff paste; add 
to it a small quantity of spirits, or the liqueur yon wish 
it to taste of, till your paste is of the consistence of 
thin icing; put it on the fire in a copper pan, and keep 
stirring it; when you sec it disposed to rise, and your 
sugar shines on the surface, stir it, and pour it into 
your funnel, (seo Plate I. Fig. 8), and fill your little 
moulds; when cold, take them out, and put them into 
a warm stove to dry, a few hours ; they arc tlicn fit 
for use. 



No. 57. — Vegetables and Fruits in Sugar. 
Take small leaden moulds, (see No. 164), made to- 
open in (wo, representing the fruit you would imitate ; 
boil your sugar to a blow, and add the colour of your 
vegetable, or fruit, (see Colours); stir your sugar till 
it grains, and the surface shiues; pour it into the 
moulds with a funnel, such as you uso for liqueur 
drops, (see Plate I. Fig. 8), and stop the funnel with 
a little stick every time the mould is full. If you wish 
to imitate carrots, colour them with saffron, and stick 
in bits of angelica, while hot, to form the green top ; 
place tlie mould so that the bead of the carrot will 
form the moutb of it. Apples, pears, radishes, are to 
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be colotired after they are made, with carmiiie. Tamip- 
radisbes, mushrooms, eggs, dominos, dice, 8cc. tnnst be 
made like conserve, that is, with fine powdered sugar, 
as they will be much whiter; give each a diflferent 
taste with essences, or spirits; mushrooms are co- 
loured with chocolate, melted very thin on a warm 
stove : asparagus, potatoes, every thing, in short, may 
be imitated with moulds. 

No. 5S.i^Chesnut$ with Sugar. 

Take a pound of the finest clarified sugar, boil it to 
a blow; take it from the fire, and work it as for a con- 
serve ; take six yolks of eggs, beat them up, and add 
a glass of maraschino, or any other liqueur^ When 
your sugar is nearly to a conserve, add your eggs, 
working them well in, till you produce a stiff paste. 
Put it on a marble, with some fine powdered sugar, and 
roll it into balls, to which you must give the shape of 
chesnuts, marking stripes as in the real chesnut, when 
peeled : every thing being finished, and imitated in the 
best manner, make a piece of iron wire red hbt, and 
touch different parts of the chesnut, to imitate the 
roasted fruit, which will add to it a taste of caramel. 

No. 59. — Natural Fruit. 

Take wooden moulds, representing th# kernel of 
each fruit, as peach, apricot, plum, &c. and fit them to 
the mould with gum paste, of the colour of the stone ; 
put a small almond in each kernel, and into every 
kernel a wire, the other end of which must be a little 
hooked, to attach it to a packthread, which must be 
stretched across the room to dry and harden, as the 
stones must be bard ; blanch some sweet almonds the 
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evening before, and pound tliem in a mortar, with the 
juice of lemon, not too fine, and take care that they 
do not oil ; add a quantity of powdered sugar id pro- 
portion to your almonds; form a malleable gaste that 
can be easily worked by the hand, and make the fruit 
of it, by working the paste round the kernels prepared 
as aboTe. Your fruit being ready, take some clarilieil 
isinglass, divide it equally, and put the two portioos 
into two little pans; one must be made yellow with 
saffron, the other red with carmine or cochineal; hold 
your fruit by the wire stalk, dip one side in the yellow, 
the other in the red, according to its kind, and hang 
them to dry ; when half dried, or at least when yoii can 
handle them without their sticking to your fingers, take 
a powder bag, that is, a bit of rag, in which you put a 
little starch powder, and powder your fruit with it round, 
to imitate the bloom or down of the fruit; plums must 
be sprinkled with blue powder, the same way as tbe 
starch, These fruits must have a skin like the real 
fruit, and tbe isinglass forma this, so that they are 
soft to the touch, like natural ripe fruit, and feel fresh 
like it. 



No. 60. — Light Fruits, and of a Natural Size, 
You must first make the moulds in plaster of Parisj 
made to open in two or three parts, upon some fine and 
veiy fresh fruits; when yourmoulds are ready, boil to 
a blow some syrup, clarified with animal black, as 
stated in the while clarification; when boiled to a 
blow, let it stand a moment off the fire; then add 
to it a tea-spoonful of white French vinegar, or the 
juice of half a lemon; work them with a spattic; this 
syrup to grain it; and when it begins to whiten, pour 
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it into the plaster moulds^ which yon have dipped in 
fresh water a li^w minniea previously. When your 
mpulds are foil, turn them, upside down to empty 
tbem^ and there will remain a portion of sugar con- 
gealed in the interior of the mouldy wbich^ when cold^ 
by opening tb^ mouldy will come out^ formed in its 
natural state. When all your fruits that you desire to 
obtain, are finished, paint them with water-colours, 
according to their nature. 

You must observe not to use any colours but what 
are wholesonve; viz. spinnage green, fine carmine, 
cocihineal, safiron ; and for the imitation oi brown 
spots, use a decoction of coffee, chocolate, and Spa- 
nish-liquorice juice: the bloom of the*peaches and 
fruits is applied with fine-pounded sugar. 

No, 61.— ^Artificial Strawberries, 

Make an almond paste, (see Almond Paste), and 
roll and cut it to the size of a strawberry ; then work 
it in your hands, to give it the same form^ and ^^ \ a 
piece of whisk in the st^,lk-ehd. of eaph ; put them, as 
preipared, in a sieve full of pounded sugar, that they 
may stand regularly; have some sug£^r pounded 
coarse^ tijien sift it through, a coarse sieve, and a 
^il^ finer ope, to tak^ away the d|ist. Dip your 
$trav^berfi6s into a &y.]|^up of raspberries, oi^ any other 
fruit, and th^n in your sc^ar, to form th^ littje, seed^. 
The strawberry b^ing dry, take sgm^ canpipe dissolved 
in strong gum, that the fruit may shine, and give the 
colours with a fine hair pencil. When dry, take out 
the pieces of whisk> and leate- th^ hple white ; put 
them, in a. ^arm place to dry for a few hours, and 
^j^ry^. tib^i% oi^ V^fjd^#: ^^h .st^i^rberry-ieafes. 
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No. 62.'^SfnaU Sausages. 

l^ake soiiie entrails, which may be had ready cleaiked 
at the pork-batchers; wash them again very clcaii ; 
then take some red and white apple, or qnince paste^ 
^hop it like sausage-meat, and put in, if you choose^ 
£iome apricots, cherries, or any other red or white fruit, 
with some red and white currants, or any kind of fruit 
to imitate nature, and a fbw coriander seeds. Fill the 
skins, tie a knot at each end with some thread, and 
toll the sausage in your hands, with a drop of oil of 
Sweet almonds. It may be cut lengthways or across ; 
it is an excellent imitation of nature. — For the Paste, 
^ee' each article separately. 
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No. 63. — Imitation of Ham, 

Take half a pound of almond paste, (see Almond 
Paste), and divide it into three equal parts ; keep one 
part white, to imitate the fat, and colour the other two 
portions red, to imitate the lean. Give it, to the best of 
your power, the shape of a ham, by placing the fat and 
lean properly. Dissolve some vanilla chocolate (see 
No. 104) in water, and lay it over the ham, to iinitate 
the rind. Prepare dried macaroons in the oven, and 
reduce them to powder, to cover your ham, as this will 
imitate the raspings of bread, usually put on it ; it 
may be cut in slices. With the same paste, many other 
things of the kind may be imitated, which the taste or 
fancy may suggest. 

No. 64. — Of Liqueur Drops, 

Or drops of syrup prepared for candy. (Sec No. 14). 
— No liquedr is necessary to form the liquid found in 
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them^ it being only the moisture of the syrap which the 
crystallization of the sogar confines there. ^ As a proof 
of this, liqueur drops may be made tran^arent^ con*> 
taining liquid in the inside, ^vithout putting any liqueui^ 
in them* They are also better, if spirits be used in- 
stead of factitious liquids. . Liqueur drops, whether 
made in France, or by confectioners^ or in private 
houses in London, are in general uneven, and extremely 
irregular. Most confectioners make small paper^t- 
moulds to hold the drops, and take them off by wet^ 
ting the back of the paper, as candy and liqueur rings; 
but this process is too slow. The following will hi 
found the best method : By pouring the drops on']>a*> 
{iier, they run, and lose thieir shape at the least fold iti 
the paper ; wooden frames, therefore, are greatly pre- 
ferable. Take a sufficient number of these> wet yottf 
paper with clean water, and let it steep ten. minutes } 
then stretch it, fixing it on the frames with gum*^ 
arable ; as the paper dries, it becoines as tight as a 
drum, and by that means the drop remains perfectly 
round, equal, and as it ought to be ; the same frames 
will serve several times, by washing them as soon as 
the drop is off. 

No, 65. — To make Liqueur Drops, 

Put the required quantity of syrup into a pan> ftnid 
boil it to a blow, (see No. 8) ; then add a little liqueur 
to your taste ; as maraschino, noyau, rosolio, I'huile 
de Venus, macaroni, cinnamon, &c. ; to make which, 
^ee Liqueurs. If you use the spirit of the liqueurs^ 3roil 
must put in a less quantity, and boil your sugar only 
to the small blow, (see No. 8), as the factitious liqu«Ur» 
contain much syrup < Let it rest a moment^ and when 
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you perceive a small candy or skin on the surface of 
the sugar, pour a part into the funnel, (see Plate I. 
Fig. 8), with the stick that is to stop it as it drips. 
Take the funnel in the left hand, and hold it two 
inches from the frame which is to receive the drops, 
with the stick in your right hand, leaning on the 
edge of the funnel with the little finger of the right 
band ; then raise the stick, to let a drop fall, and in- 
stantly close it. Place the drops a quarter of an inch 
from each other, and when finished, put them in a 
stove moderately heated. The next day, if the drops 
be of a good consistence, rub a wet sponge on the 
back of the paper frame, and in a few minutes, hav- 
ing imbibed the moisture, they will easily come off: 
as you remove the drops, put them back to back, the 
moist parts together. They may be made of any 
colour, by adding it to the liqueur or spirits; the 
lightest colours are most agreeable to the eye. — (See 
Colours). 

No. 66. — Round Liquor Drops, in one Piece. 
Proceed in the same manner as for the preceding 
ones: instead of running them on paper, run tbena 
in fine powdered sugar or starch; but the Author 
gives the preference to sugar. Have a frame or box, 
about two feet square and one inch deep ; fill it with 
powdered sugar extremely dry, and mark as many im- 
pressions with a half hall as the box will contain, by 
placing them close together ; run your drops in these 
holes; or, to express myself better, fill them, and 
pat them into the stove during twenty-four hours, 
at the expiration of which time take out yonr drops, 
them in a sieve, and pass them by steam ; that ii 
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to say^ having a pan of boiling water upon the fire^ the 
vapour which descends^ yon let pass through your 
9i«ve, by holding it ov^r the steam till all the white 
i^gar is totally iaeHed, and that your drops 1)ecotne 
brilliant : return them to the stove tn dry. You can 
make tbem of different colours, such as rose^ blM, 
gt^eeo, yellow, and purple ; but if you wish the colours 
to show weAl, one-fourth part of them should be made 
white. ^ 

No. 97.^^ewel JJquew Ifrops^ 

THfs irop,' from its snlaH size and transparency, is 
extremely beautiful i but is not at all common, from 
Ae difficulty of making it equal and perfectly round. 
The following method may be depended on : The 
(hnnel (see Plate I. Fig. 9), shoTlId be filled in the 
work-room, so a^ to be taken otf at pteasurie ; in the 
nriddle ^f it fe a bar and screw, the pofnt of which 
fits the niiddte of the funnel, and descends perpen- 
di^larly, to stop the hole when the syrup di^s. 
The sugaf being prepared with the liqueur, as before 
dire^ed, aitd cioloured to your fiincy, p6tir it into the 
funner; have yotir frame ready, open the screw, aiid 
let a vei^ small #rop fall, which you must receive on 
the papered frame, moving it about, and holding it 
witii botk hands. As the sugar ceasea dropping f^em 
the caoft^ which forms on the screw, open it a Ktfle 
more ; when done, put tbem in the stove, and finish 
tbem as the ktsA, but hot joined together : they are 
extremely small. 
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.j^„ No. 68. — Liqueur Rings for Candy. 

Take a small wooden mould composed of twff 
pieces, the one forming the inside of a ring, the other 
the oiitfiide ; they must be hollow, and Rt one another, 
(see Plate I. Fig. 10) ; cut some paper of the shape of 
the mould, but rather larger, and lay it in, and adapt it 
to the mould ; place several of the moulds on the table, 
iill them by means of the funnel, with the sugar of the 
liqueur drops, and put them in a stove moderately 
heated. Take off the paper, when the rings are suf- 
ficiently firm, by wetting it with a hair-pencil dipped 
in water, giving them sufficient time to moisten; thea 
candy them.— (See No. 23, Liqueur Rings in Candy). 

No. Gd.—A New Sort of Candy, which can be made 
every Shape that Imagination may direct. 
First, you must form your model, suppose a hai 
whether in paste, plaster, lead, or wood, so that it 
in one hard and solid body, and, like unto copper* 
founders, have some squares or wooden boxes of 
about half an inch deep; fill it with very fine pow- 
dered loaf-sugar; smooth it with a rule, and print with 
your models as many impressions as you wish to 
obtain pieces of candy; run in all these vacancies the 
same composition as for liqueur rings, and put your 
box into the stove for twelve hours; the next day yon 
will find your ornaments quite solid : when well brushed 
free from sugar, paint them according to your taste, 
indy, in the usual manner. 
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No. TO.^^ldqueur Drops of different Shapes. 

These drops are made like the others^ bnt in smaller 
papers^ to ^hicb must be given the shape of squares^ 
lozenges^ triangles, little festooned vases, &c.; for 
which purpose you mast use little blocks of wood and 
small rollers, to form the required shape. The paper 
must be plaited with the blade of a knife ; it may also 
be crimped with the fingers. The beauty of the form, 
depends entirely on the dexterity of the maker. Fill 
and take off the drops in the same way as the others^ 

No. 71.^0/ Drops. 

The drop is composed of aromatic refined sugar 
only; it requires much care and cleanliness in the 
making. Take double refined sugar, and pound and 
^ift it through a hair sieve, not too fine to obtain a 
large grain ; then sift it through a silk sieve, to take 
out all the fine dust, which would destroy the beauty 
of the drop, as this takes away its transparency, and 
prevents its shining. The sugar being thus prepared, 
put it into a very clean pan, and moisten it with any 
aromatic yeu choose, as rose-water, &c. ; pour in the 
rose-water slowly, stirring it with a spaddle; you will 
know whether the sugar be moist enough, if, on taking 
up some on the spaddle, it falls off without sticking to 
it. You may colour the sugar if you please with a 
small quantity of liquid carmine, or any other colour 
ground very fine, and made very smooth by moisten- 
ing it with water only : the lightest colours are best. 
Take a small pan with a lip, (see Plate I. Fig. 11), and 
fill it about with paste, and place the pan on a small 
stove, the half hole being of the size of the pan ; stir 
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the sugar with a little ivory or bone spaddle, till it 
becomes liquid ; when you see it about to boil, take 
it from the hre, and continue to stir it; if it be too 
moist, take a little of the powdered sugar, (which you 
ehould reserve for the purpose when you begin), and 
add a spoonful to your paste, and keep stirring it till 
it be of such a consistence as to run without extending 
itself too much ; have a tin-plate very clean and 
smooth ; take the little pan io your left hand, and bold 
in your right a bit of iron, copper, or silver wire, four 
inches long, to take off the drop from the lip of the 
pan, and let it fall regularly on the tin-plate; two hours 
afterwards you may take off the drops with the blade 
of a knife. ^a 

No. 72.-~ Orange- Flower Drops, .JH 

Are made as the preceding, only using oran^&- 
flower water, (see the Distillation of that article. 
No. 445); if you have no water, use the essence oS 
naroli, which is the essential oil of that flower, and tit- 
will answer the purpose : the best is that of Florencft/ 

No. 73. — Chocolate Drops. 
Scrape the chocolate to powder, and put an ouDc« 
to a pound of sugar; moisten the paste with clear 
water, and work it as above, only taking care to use 
■all the paste prepared, as, if It be put on the fire a 
aecond time, it greases, and the drop is not of t^e 
proper consisteoce. 

No. Ji.— Coffee Drops. 
Ad ouoee of coffee, (to a pouud of sugar), wiji | 
form a strong decoction; when cleared, use it to | 
moisten the sugar; and then make the drops as above. 
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No. 75.— JBdr6ary Drt^s. 

Take the expressed jaice of a qaarteir df k pound of 
barberries to -a poand of sugar ; moisten the stigar witli 
the juice, add a little water, if necessary, and take^ 
the same precautions as for chocolate drops, as this! 
paste iidll tosiljr grease. There are three sorts of 
barberries: scarlet, white, and stoneless. 

No. 76.— CSnnoitioi* Drops. 

Take an ounce of cinnamon to a pound of sU^, 
and pound and sift the cinnamon through a silk sieve, 
or add to the sugar a few drops of the essence of cin- 
namon ; drop them as before. 

No. 77. — Clove Drops, 

Are made as the cinnamon drops, the cloves being 
pounded^ or the essence used. Goofd dbv^s sboiehd 
be blacky heavy, of a pungent smell, hot to thfe tai^,- 
and full of oil. 

No. 78.— Ftfiit7to Drops. 

To a pound of sugar, add two pods 6f vitliill^, Ubith 
you must first cut very small with a kMftf, aiid p&Jthi: 
in a mortar with a little powdered sugar, without 
which you cannot reduce it into powdery sift it 
through a silk sieve. The essence of tiinilla Is not fit 
for tise, as it gives but little taste, and greases. 

' . *; 

J ■ 

No. 79. '^AngsUcaDrop^. 

Reduce to an impalpable powder the grain of ibbt- 
gelica ; put an tmnce of it to a pou^d of sugar, and 
make the dtoftB «a before. ^ < 
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No. eo.— Orgeat Drops. 

Take four ounces of blanched almoods, pound then 
very fine, and moisten them with clear water, to form 
a paste; to this add orange-flower water, and strain 
the whole through a cloth ; this should produce about 
half a pint of milk of almonds. Moisten your sugar 
with it, and make the drops as directed before. Ob- 
serve, that as almonds are of an oily nature, you must 
use the same precautions as with chocolate. — (See 
No. 73). 

No. 6l.—Pepperininl Drops. 

To make these drops, the following are the requj 
sites : extreme cleanliness, the finest sugar, and a. fei 
drops of the essence of peppermint. 



No. 63. — Lemon Drops. 
Use the essence of lemon, made by rubbing i 
lemon on a piece of loaf-sugar, and scraping It intj 
your paste : this is better than any other essence. 

No. 83. — Vinegar Drops. 
Moisten your sugar with French white wine vinegacj^ 
it will very soon grease the sugar.— (See No. 73). 

No. 84. — Pine-Apple Drops. 
Bub the rind of the fruit on sugar, (see No. 82X* 
pound and pass the fruit through a fine hair sieve, mix 
it with the rind in the sugar to your taste; moisten it 
with clear water; it will very soon grease.— (Seq 
Np.73). 

No. 85. — Caraway Drops. 
Moisten your sugar with caraway watep. 



J 
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Noi 86.— Poppy Drops. 

Make a deooction of poppies^ strain it through a 
<pl.0tb> apd moisten your sugar with it, 

- • • ff 

* « • 

No, 67.-rJBa«p6^rry J>rop». 

Take very ripe raspberries^ put them in a cloth t^ 
squeeze out the juice^ aud moisten your sugar with it: 
this will grease it, — (See No. 73), 

ISo.QS.^^Drop^of two Colours. 

All drops, of which the compounds are not greasy, 
may be party-coloured ; take a little pan, with a lip> 
and a partition in the middle of it, to keep the two 
pastes separate, just allowbig them tameet on the Up. 
•^See Plate I. Fig. U). . 

No. 89. — Ginger Drops. 

Found and sift through a silk sieve the required 
i^u^ntity of ginger, according to the strength you wish, 
and add it to your sugar with clean water. The gingeic 
brought from China is the best; it is yellowish^ of ^ 
sh^urp hot taste, and very aromatic*. - 

No. dO.'-^Catechu Drops. 

Pulverise, and sift through a silk sieve, three ounces 
of catechu, and add it to a pound of sugar, using clear 
water, (see Jfo. 107). — ^Violet drops are made in the 
same manner, pounding iris-root instead of catechu. . 

« 

No. 91. — Prawlings. 

Every thing is called a prowling, which is covered 
with dry sugar to preserve it from moisture, as orange 
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flowers, lemon peel, orange peel, almonds, pistal 
chics, &c. 

No. 92^~Whitt PrawHngs. 
Boil your sugar to d, feather, (see No. 9), pat in t 
fruit or almonds, and boil it to a crack, (see No. 11) i 
take it from the fire and work it with a spaddle, (st 
Plate I. Fig. 12), till the sugar becomes a powde|3 
then throw the whole into a sieve to take off the s 
plus of sugar; afterwards put the prawlings into a hojL 
for use. 

No. 93. — Almond Prawlings in Red. 

ilb, Almondu, lib. Sugar. 

Take a ponnd of almonds, free from dust, dissoIVt^l 
with a little water a pound of sugar, put the almonffS" 
in, and boil them with the sugar; when the almonds 
crack, take them off the fire, stir them to a sand, sift 
them to take off the loose sugar; put back the sugar 
in a pan on the fire, with a little water; boil it to a 
taramel, (sec No. 13) ; add your almonds with a little 
liquid carmine; stir them till they have taken all the 
sugar; put them into a sieve, and sprinkle them with a 
little orange-Bower water, to give them a flavour, and 
make them shine. J 

No. 94. — Natural Almond Prawlings, 
Are made in the same manner, but without colour; 
they must be heated till they acquire a lustre from the 
caramel. 
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No. Q^.-*- White AJmond Pra%»li»gsi 

Take two pounds of clarified svgar^ {see Ho. ^ 
boil it to a haU^ (see No. 10); put a pouad of Jov4iai 
almondS) blaacbod and dried^- into the pan with the 
sugar ; stir them» take them firem the fire, anid make 
them imbibe aa much , sugar as pessiblei and lepeat 
this if you want them more saturated with sugar* To 
make them pink, add some liquid carmine to the 
sugar^ aa in the last process. 

No. 96. — Pistachio PrawUngs. 

lib. Su^ar, 1^. Pistdchim. 

Dt«Brttie « podikl of iuglif With n litlM^ ^ttf^r, lind 
when boiled t<» ihe UtiU bM, (Me No. 10), ftdd ycMHr 
pistacbiM ; tube Atf pft» fk^ Hk^ &6^ work- tfte piMiH- 
chi0S> ii^ the i^attn^wAy a# the ttteftottifc) bm4 Bv&^m 
IheK^ ditfeeted* • 



N(^* 9f.-^Nut PfmMr^a. 

iB. SUffOlr, lift 9Am. 

Heat your nuts in a pan^ on a qpiick fifOi to iaisj^ oS 
the skin ; when clean, work, them as the piatacAioia^ 
putting a pound of nuts to a pounA of suguM , 

No. 98. — Orange-Flower PrawUngs. 

Pick your orange flowers quite clean directly they 
are gathered, and let them steep in fresh water, while 
you put on a sufficient quantity of clarified sugar, 
(see No. 2), which you must boil to a little ball, (see 
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No. 10); take the orange-flowers, aud break the stalks 
and ribs in your hands to soften them, and open the 
pores that the sugar may penetrate, and that the flower 
may be soft, fiat, and in its natural state. When the 
sugar is ready, add the flowers to it, turning them round 
with a spaddle ; as they will diminish the heat of your 
sugar, you must boil it again to the Utile ball, (see 
No. 10), then take it from the fire, and wort it till re- 
duced to sand; when yon can hear your hand in it, 
rub it lightly to break every lump, and sift it through 
a clean sieve. Keep the waste sugar to flavour 
biscuits with, or for any other purpose you may 
require. 

No. 99. — Bose Harlequin Pistachios. ^H 

Take pounded sugar, as at No. 71, and moisten it)L 
with rose-water; wrap up a pistachio in the paste, 
shape it in your hand, and throw it into some white 
nonpareils, which you must have in a bowl near you, 
that it may be covered with them. Continue to do the 
same with all the pistachios ; you may add to the paste 
a little moistened carmine. These pistachios may be 
made like comfits: they do not dissolve so readily ia 
the mouth, but they are made in less time than comfits. 
You may vary the flavour of your paste, and give to it 
the taste of orange-flowers, lemon, hergamotte, pine- 
apples, vanilla, colTee, cinnamon, &c. 
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SECT, IV. CHOCOLATE. 



No. 100. — Chocolate Harlequin Pistachios. 

Take a small metal mortar^ and warm it well ; when 
wann, pound in it the requited quantity of chocolate^^ 
with dugar^ (see No.l02); thus {prepared, take the dize 
of a nut of the paste/put a pistachio in !t^ and shake 
it in your hand till it has acquired the form of an.olive ; 
throw it into harlequin coloured nonpareils, that it may 
be enveloped in it, and so on continue with the other 
nuts. All kinds of pistachios are generally put up in 
white or coloured paper, with the ends cut, and the 
paper should contain mottoea or poetry. 

No. 101. — Cocoa Nuts. 

The cocoa nut is the fruit of a tree, about the height 
of an orange tree, which grows triore particularly ii^ 
America, and produces a fruit containing about thirty 
kernels. Of cocoa there are many sorts — the cocoa of 
the Caraco, of Cayenne, of Berbice, of the island of St. 
Magdalen, of St. Domingo-— they all differ in quality 
and taste ; that of Caraco is the best to be prepared fot 
chocolate ; it is mixed in equal parts with that of St.' 
Magdalen, as it is too dry of itself for 'that operation. 
To make chocolate, the kernels must be roasted in ail! 
iron pan, like coffee, stirring it all the time ; when it is 
done enough, the peeling comes off easily, when yott 
hold it between your finger and thumb, and care must 
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I)B taken not to roast it too much. Then winnow it 
like com, to take oil' the huiiks ; thus cleansed, put it 
back on the fire, and keep it stirring till you sec it 
shine ; take it off a second time, to remoTe any of the 
husks that may be left. 

No. 102.— Chocolate. ^M 

lOlbs. of Cocoa, Tilbs. Sitgar. 

Take lOlbs. of cocoa, prepared as in the preceding 
number, have a cast-iron mortar, and warm it by filling 
it with live charcoal ; when very hot, wipe it out well, 
that there may be no dust; pound your cocoa nuts 
with the iron pestle till you have reduced tliem to an 
nily paste, which you will ascertain by the pestle sink- 
ing into it by its own weight j add to the paste sevcu 
pptmds and a half of iina powdered sugar, and continue 
to pound it till perfectly mixed ; then take out the 
paste, put it into a pan, and place it on one side in 
your stove, (see Plate I. Fig. 13), having a charcoal 
ficc on the other side to heat the stone, which must be 
very fiat and smooth, eighteen inches wide and thirty 
long. Take about a pound of the paste, and grind it 
with an irou roller, till, upon tasting it, it will melt in 
your mouth like butter, without leaving any sedimcat. 
Put this into another pan, and continue to roll the re- 
mainder; the stone should be so heated as scarcely to 
boar your hand on it. \Vhen the several pEircels a 
thus prepared, miake the whole into one i 
stone, lessen the degree of lieait, mix it well, and divids- ' 
it it|to quantities of two ounces ; put them into moulds 
of tin, (see Plate I. Fig. 14), place the moulds on a 
board, and on shaking the board your chocolate ma^ti 
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become flat in the moulds, and abine ; let it cool, and 
take it out of the moulds. To make the vanilla cho- 
colate, you moat ii«lveria<e t^FO o^np^s of ?aniUa witib 
one part of sugar» and add it to the ^osa quantity of 
paste when finished. 

No. 103.— Cftoca^a J?rop8, ivith Nonpareils^ 

Take a quantity of chocolate, wann a small cast-iron 
or metal mortar, and pound your chocolate in it till it 
becomes malleable; divide it into small balls, and 
place them on square pieces of paper, about three 
quarters of an inch ftom one anoAer; shake the paper 
to flatten them, and pass over them some white non^ 
pareils, entirely to cover their surface; when cold take 
them off the papers. 

No. Wi.-^Ckocotate Drops in Moulds. 

7o make these you must have two sorts of moulds j 
one sort of thin copper, tinned inside, about tjhe 
eighth of an inch deep, representing some object, coat 
of arms, or device ; the other flat^ a simple sheet of 
metal the size of the first mould, having likewise some 
device upon it, and also tinned ; the hollow mould to 
receive a small ball of prepared chocolate, and the flat 
one to cover it, which, being flattened between the two 
pieces, takes the form and impression on both sides; 
w)ien tjbe drop is cold H com/^B out easily : it nuiat be 
well impressed and shimng. 
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No. 105. — Vanilla Chocolate Drops. 

18 pods of Vanilla, 8i drachms of Cinnamon, 8 Cloves^ 
2 grains of Ambergris, and 3 pounds of Sugar m 
powder. 

Pound the above articles in a metal mortar with half 
a pound of sugar ; sift the whole through a silk sieve, 
and mix it with the remainder of the sugar ; put four 
pounds of chocolate in an iron or metal mortar, fir^t 
warmed, and pound it till it is melted, and your pestle 
sinl^ into it by its own weight ; then add your otbev 
ingredients, and pound, and mix. the whole; th^ dfQpa 
are to be dropped on paper, as in No. 103, ^xMpt that 
they are to be small, as the drop No. 71> and ivithout 
nonpareils. 

No. 106. — Cocoa Nuts in Sugar. 

Take cocoa kernels, roasted as in No. 101. Then 
moisten with orange-flower water,* or clear water, 
into which essence of cmnamon has bedn dropped, ti 
sufficient quantity of powdered sugar to form a paste 
for drops. (See No. 71).— Wrap the nuts in the 
paste, as pistachios, (see No. 99), with or without 

If 

nonpareils; they are also ptit in papers^ cut at botll 
ends. 

No. 107* — Catechu Seeds, \ 

Oatechu comes from the West Indies, and is a hatd^ 
dry, gummy paste, bitter to the taste at first, but leav-* 
ing a pleasant sweetness : it tastes somewhat like the 
iris or violet, and is made into drops. (See No. 90).—* 
To make catechu seeds, soak two ounces of gum 
dragon, well chosen, (see No. 488), and put it to a 
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pound of sugar, sifted through a silk sieve ; add half a 
pound of catechu in powder, also sifted through a silk 
sieve ; the paste thus prepared, form it with your fin- 
gers into little glraids, like oat seedd; dry it in the 
stove^ and keep it in a box. 

No. 10&.-p-JF%Et;otfred CaiechUj^ 

'. Is.made as abovo^ with the addition of any essence 
youpleases if/Bose.or foreiga\fiower-water, dissolve 
Itbe gum withit; foriviolet flavitair, add iris in ponder? 
.ambergiis, musk, ehuluutioii and.TamUai Jfiust b(0 alkik 
>po;iv4er^4xr:]roa.Bia]iruse.as8eDqeb. i > ■: > - t 
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$PCt. V. OF SYRUPS. 
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No. 109.— Of Syrups. 

/ &Y.su?s aie liquids of a ceitaii;! consistence^ ifliick 
pfieMfVe the ta^e of the jiuce of the fruits and fipvefs 
ot yMdLAey.ate xi]asiB,*y^ tha finer the sngar osed^ tfte 
iKtfcei^i fiH^.the, preservioLtioR of Urn sg^mpi-depeade ^on 
its quality^ and the degncet of itoiling.^ Son^ 0pnfB 
will in time become monldy, as that of mallows^ 
which easily contracts a bad smell, this syrup requiring 
more than any other, to be boiled well; others, if done 
beyond a certain point, are subject to candy; it is 
therefore necessary to be particular, and not to bottle 
the syrup till quite cold ; cork it well, and keep it in 
a dry place. 

No. 110. — Orgeat Syrup. 

lib. Sweet Almonds, 2 oz. Bitter Almonds, 1 pint of 

Spring Water, Slbs. of Sugar. 

Take a pound of sweet almonds, and two ounces of 
bitter almonds, and put them into boiling water ; when 
the skin peels off easily, put them into cold water; then 
pick and throw them into fresh water; when finished, 
jput them into a marble mortar, very clean, and pound 
fheiii^with the juice of a lemon, adding, from time to 
tim%^Mf a pint of spring water. When completely 
pounded, so as to leave no bits of the almonds, mix the 
paste with another half pint of water, strain it through 
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a clotliu which must be twisted by two persons, and 
receive the Mlk of alttiOndis in a baisdn. Pat back th» 
paste in the cloth into the mortar, pound it again with 
a little more water, and strain it, and add it to the 
others I clarify three pounds of sugar, boil it to a 
crack, (see No. 11); take your pan from die fire to 
add the milk of almonds, put it on the fire again, give 
it a boil up, and take it off: keep stirring it round with 
a spoddle, or skiidmer^ till it is cold, which will prevent 
its dividing ^en bottled, as I have seen it at many 
ccttifectii^iiers' in London. Add a small glabs of otange- 
flower water, or half a drop of ess^ehee of^nar^U, and 
strain it through a cloth, which is essentially necessary, 
to prevent its parting. 

No. 111. — Raspberry Syrup. 

1 pint qf Barberry /uice^ 2tbs. of Sugar. 

Take red x}t white raspberries, pick them clean^ 
mash them, put them into a pan, in a warm place, and 
let theM ferment fbt two or three days; afterwards^ 
draw off the juice, and filter it through blottmg paper j' 
to every pint of juice add two pounds of loaf-sugar, 
melting it on the fire, and taking care to skim it well, 
without boilings it ; do it to ^ptdrl, (see No. 7); strain 
it through a cloth, let it cool, and when cold, bottle it. 

No. lis. — Currant Syrup. 

Currant syrup is made as the priecediiig; adding to 
the currants, when mashed and fermented, a few rasp- 
berries, according to your taste. 
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No. llS.-^MorellQ'Cherry Syrup. 
Vb. Iflorelios, 2lbs. Sugar. 

Take oiie poand of ripeMorello cherried^ mash tbenr 
on a sieVe, press the juice front them^ and. strain it 
Arbugh a flannel bag^ till it is verjk clear ; clarify 'two 
pounds of sugar^ (see No. 2), boil it to a cradi, (see 
No. UX and add the juice to it. '' Put it on a gentle 
fire to melt the sugar^ keep stirring it with a skimmer^ 
and let it boil up once ; skim it well^ take it from tfae^ 
fire^ and wbte quite cold, bottle it. ^ 

No. 114. — Mulberry Syrup. .; 

1 pint of Syrup, 1 pint of Juice. 

• * - * 

Obtain, by pressure, a pint of juice, from very ripe 
mulberries ; boil a pint of syrup to a crack; (see No. 
1^), and pour in your juice ; reduce it to a pear/, (see 
No. 7) ; skim it, let it cool, and bottle it. In Englan4 
there are only three sorts of mulberries: black, red, 
and white. In Italy there are seven kinds. 

No. Xi&.-r Barberry Syrup, 

Is made in the same way as Morello syrup.— (See 
No. 113). 

No. 116. — Strawberry Syrup, 

Is made in tiie same way as mulberry syrup. — (See 
No. 114). 

No. \V7 .-^Raspbetry'Vinegar Syrup. 

Take white or red raspberries, pick them very clean, 
mash them, and let them ferment, (see No. Ill) ; drain 
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off the jaice, and for every pint add two pints of vine- 
gar ; iGilter it, add three pounds of loaf-sugar, reduce 
it to a pearl, (see No. 7),— Observe to take white 
wine vinegar, and fine loaf-sugar, to white raspberries. 

No. U^pr^CiiLpillair^ Syrup. . . 

1/5. ofSu^ar, loz. Capillairi, 

• ' ' ' ."..■» 

Capillaire (maidenhair) is; a plant which gr6ws oti 
the sides of wells and fountains; its stem is of a 
reddish purple, about fifteen inches long; it has 
greenish leaves, obtuse and dented on one side; the 
best is that of Canada ; you must make an infusion of 
it to obtain your syrup. I give these particulars, as I 
find that what is generally sold in London as capillaire, 
is only sjnrup, with orange-flower water in it. Take ah 
ounce of capillaire, and put it into a small quantity of 
boiling water, to infuse, as you would tea ; put a 
pound of sugar into the infusion, and clarify it with 
the white of an egg; boil it to a pearly (see No. 7); 
strain it through a doth, and when cold, put in a little 
orange-flower water, and bottle it. 

No. 119.— ieinoii Syrup, 
1 pint of Lemon Juice, 2 pints of Syrup. 

Tal^e a pint of lemon juice, filter it through blotting 
paper ; boil two pints of syrup to the littk crudk, (see 
No. 11), and add the juice ; put it on the fire, let it 
boil to a pearl, (see No. 7), skim it, take it off the fire, 
let it cool, and then bottle it. 
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,y,, No. 120.— Coffee Syrup. 

1 pint of Coffee, 3 pints of Syrup. 

Make a strong decoction of Mocha coffee, very cleai 
to the amount of a pint ; take two pints of syrap, boil 
it to a ball, (aee No. 10), and add the coflce; put it 
again on the tire, boil it to a pearl, (see No, 7), 
strain it through a cloth ; bottle it when cold. 



No. 121. — Wormwood Syrup, 
loz. of Wormwood, lib. of Sugar. 



Make nearly a pint of the infusion of wormwood; 
add to it a pound of loaf-sugar ; clarify it, (see No. 2), 
and boil it to a pearl, (see No. 7); when cold, bottle it. 
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No. 123- — Marsh-Mallow Syrup. 
Take two ounces of marsh-mallow roots, cut thevi * 
into small pieces, bruise them in a mortar, and boil the 
mallows in a pint and a half of water, till reduced to a 
pint ; then clear it, and add a pound of sugar, fioishuw 
it in the same way as capillaire.— (Sec No. 118). 



No. l^i.— Syrup of Pinks, 
ilb. of Pinks, lib. of Sugar. 



I 



Pick off all the green parts from half a pound of 
pinks, put the flowers in a mortar, and pound them 
with a pint of boiling water; strain the decoction 
through a cloth; clarify one pound of loaf-sugar, (see 
No.2), boil it to a ball, (see No. 10), and add it to the 
decoction; put it again on the fire, and boil 
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pearl, (dw Vio. 7);^J^^fS&»i^^wp- iaayiVLhto he made 

si odoth. Tile d«irk t^ Vel^^A^^pink toi^e best 
iornymp. 

leaffing: tW fl#wmi3 katf ^ daiy ia boilitfg^^ WM^I/ lii « 
close and verf iMite* pltt««. Tbe jjtttrtim vici^ 4tf)^^ 
dark colour, is the best for the confectioner, as jits 
perfume is the strongest, and does i»>t escape so soon 
in working. Syrup of roses is made the same as violet 
syrup. 

No. 125. — A necessary Observation upon all Syrups. 

The Author has proved by experience, that gene- 
rally all syrups done in the bain marie, are, without 
doubt, more perfect than those done upon the fire. 

The quantities in the mixture ai^ the same; the 
difference only is, that instead of using clarified sugar, 
you must take double-refined crystallised white sugar,- 
and put it in a glass with the juice of the fruit, decoc- 
tion, or milk extracted from almonds : by putting this 
glass in water upon the fire, the sugar melts by the 
caloric of the water, and no alteratjon of taste is |)ro- 
duced. 

The glass being shut or corked, imd the ^sugar being 
perfectly melted, the syrup is found done. TH^e Author 
has an instrument, which he obtained at Paris, called 
a pese strop, or saccharometer, the same as the pese 
liquors, or hydrometer; this is steeped in the syrup; 
and if at thirty-two degrees, it is done to that consistr 
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eiice fit to keep* > The same '^istnuneni serves aI$o to 
a^ertain eyexy degiee ,qS sugar ; that is to say> tOr 
know what quailtity of ^ugar jis contained i^ t|i6 liquid : 
for instance^ put the iDStrument into wat^r^ an4' it will 
mark 0; but if you add a small portion of ^jmp, it. 
will mark the degree. This instrument is extremely 
necesss^ry when clsurifying sugar with animal black 
as we make use of it in the clarification^ which assures 
us if it r^uires any more water^ or no, at the pojnt of 
ebullitioii^ to liriiig it tp its prppes^ degree*. 
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SECTrv"!:. Ot MARMALADES. 



IHo.'iSie.—Cf Marmalades. 

Marmalades are a half liquid preserve^ made of the 
pulp of fruits^ of a certain consistence ; no marmalades 
can be well jf^de without putting, at least, twelve 
ounces of sugar to a pound of fruit; they must also be 
boiled to a proper degree, as afterwards described. 

No. 127. — Greefi Apricot Marmalade,, 

lib. of Apricots, 116. of Sugar. ' 

, : • ' . ■ . • . 

Put a small quantity of wood ashes in a pan with 
lyater^ ^d l^il it, taking care to skim off the sm^l 
bits of charcoal which will swim on the «top ; then let 
it stand, and draw it off clear. Put it on the fire again, 
and, when boiling, throw in the little apricots to cleac 
off their down ; when the down comes off easily, take 
them off the fire, and put them into cold water to cool ; 
when cold, put them into a cloth, and rub them clean. 

Another Way. 

Take two handfuls of salt, put it into a towel, with 
your green apricots, and roll them in it till the down: 
comes off^ put them into water to wash them, and 
then into second clean water. on the fire ; let them boil 
till you can crush them between your fingers ; strain 
them, and ppund them well in a mortar^ pass them; 
through a fine hair sieve with aspaddle; put the pulp 
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into a pan on the fire, and dry it till you see the froit 
begin to stick to the bottom of the pan ; take it off, and 
weigh the contents, and for every pound add a pound 
of loaf-sugar; clarify it, boil it to tifeatlter, add the 
pnlp to it, and boil it up two or three times, taking care 
to stir it, to prevent its burning to the bottom of the 
pan. You must then put into pots, and keep it in a 
dry place. 



No. 126. — Ripe Apricot Marmalade. 
\lb. of Apricot Pulp, lib. of Sugar. 



i 



Take ripe apricots, put them into boiling wati 
leave them a few minutes, then take them out, and 
extract the stones, and pass them through a hair sieve; 
weigh the pulp, and to every pound take a pound of 
loaf-sugar; clarify it; boil it to the great feather ; add 
your pulp, stirring and boiling it till it bangs on the 
spaddle like a jelly; take it from the fire, and add the 
kernels of the apricots which you use, previou; 
blanched and dried. 



No. 329. — Cherry Marmalade. 
2lh$. of Cherries, lib, of Sugar. 



Choose two pounds of very ripe cherries, of a fini 
colour, take out the stones and stalks, put them into' 
a pan on the Gre, and reduce them nearly one half. 
Clarify two pounds of loaf-sugar, and boil it to the 
hitle crack; add the pulp, and mix it in well ; put it 
back on the fire, aud stir it with the spaddle 
you can easily see the bottom of the pan, you may 
certain of its being done enough. 
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Ko. i3O.--rS0spb^rry Marmalade. 
Ilk. of Maspberrie^y 2 lbs. of Sugar. 

Let your raspberries be fresh ; clean them from the 
stalks and leaves; mash and pass them through a 
splinter sieve^ and reduce them on the fire to half^ like 
the ch€irrie.$. Clarify two pounds of loaf-su^ar, boil 
it to a ball, and mix it with the pulp 5 put it back on 
tbe flre^ to boil it up a few times; then put it into pots. 

' No. 131. — Phim Marmalade. 
V^' 9f P^^^ P^lp» 12 Qz. of Sugar. 

Take plums of any kind you please ; if they be not 
ripe enough to pass through a sieye^ put them in boil- 
ing water on the fire^ and let them boil till tender; 
then take them out, drain them, and pass them through 
a hair sieve ; weigh the pulp, put it on Ae fire again, 
and reduce it to one half; to every pound of pulp, take 
twelve ounces of loaf-sugar; clarify, and boil it to the 
little crack; add the pnlp, continue to boil it, and stir 
it with a spaddle : when, on holding up the spaddle, 
you see the mixture fall off like a jelly, it is then done. 

No. 132.~Pear Marmalade, 
lib. of Pears, Hoz. of Sugar. 

Any pears mny be used for marmalades : put them 
into boiling water, and let them boil a few minutes ; 
then take them out, peel and cut them in pieces, put 
tbem b9>ck qn tbe fij^e,. and l^t th€im boil till tender; 
next pass them through a cullender, by means of a 
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wooden pestle J weigh the pulp, and to every pound 
put twelve ounces of loaf-sug;ar; clarify and boil it to 
the Utile crack; take it off, add the palp, mix it, put 
it back on the fire, and boil it to the same consistcpce 
as apricot marmalade. — (See No, J28). 

No. 133. — Orange Marmalade. 

lib. of Seville Oranges, lib. of Loaf-sugar. 

Take Seville oranges, and squeeze the juice through 
a sieve ; put the peels into water, boil them till quite 
soft, and throw them on a hair sieve to drain; clean 
them from the pulp, and cut them in pieces, then 
pound them, with the juice, in a mortar, quite fine; 
pass them through a fine hair sieve; weigh it, and for 
every pound of fruit, clarify a pound of loaf-sugar, 
boil it to the large featlter; take it off, mix them well, 
and put it back on the lire. Let it boil till it becomes 
a jelly dropping from the spaddle, like plum marma^ 
lade, (see No. 131); then put it into pots, and koep^fi 
in a very dry place. 



No. 134. — Peach Marmalade, 
lib. of Peach Pulp, 12oz. ofSugai 



Peel and take out the stones of your peaches, put 
them for a moment into boiling water, but not on the 
fire; drain them, and pass them through a sieve: , 
weigh the pulp, and for every pound, take twelyi 
ounces of loaf-sugar; clarify it, and boil it to a. fea 
Iher; then add the pulp, first reduced to one half, i 
cherries, (ace No. 129); mix them well together, and 
let them boil for five minutes : it is then fit to be put 
into pols. '■'■ "■ ' • I'Ji Hi 
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No. 135. — Barberry Marmalade, 
llb^ af. Barberries f lib. of Sugar. 

Mash the barberries in a little water^ on a warm 
stove ; pass them through a hair sieve with a spaddle ; 
weigh the palp, and pat it back on the fire ; redace it 
to one half; take a j>btlnd df lodf^sugar^ clarify it, and 
boil it as above ; put in the palp^ and boil it together 
fbr a few minutes. 

No. 136. — Black Currant Marmalade, 
lib. of Black Currants, 12oz. of Sugar. 

Pick the currants cli^an from the stalks^ put them on 
the fire with a little water, till they are quite inashed; 
then pass them' througk a hair sieve, and weigh the 
pulp ; put it on the fire, reduce it as above, and ^aike 
for every pound, twelve ounces of loaf-sugar ; clarify 
it, and boil it to a crack; mix the^hole/and boil it 
till it becomes of the consistence of a jelly, which will 
be proved by the spaddle, as in apricot Aiarmalade. 
—(See No. 128). 

Red Currant Marmalade is made in the aamc manner. 

No. 1S7 .-^Pine- Apple Marmalade. 

Take off the outside of the pine, cut the fruit in 
pieces, pound it in a inortar, and pass it through a 
hair sieve ; weigh the pulp, and take for every pound 
one pint of syrup ; boil it to a bhw, add the pulp, and 
boil it till it jellies, like apricot marmalade.— (See 
No. 128). 
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SECT. VII. OF JELLIES, 



No. IHQ.— Of Jellies. 
Jelly is composed of the juice of fruits, mixed with 
sugar, but it is not every kind of fruit that will mako 
a jelly; such only as are mucilaginous, as currants, 
apples, black currants, cherries, apricots, &c, being 
used for this purpose. 

No. ISQ.— Currant Jelly. 
Take any quantity of currants you please, pass them 
through a splinter or cane sieve, and put them on the 
fire, stirring them with a spaddle till they begin to 
boil J then pass them through a flannel bag to clear 
the juice; measure your jelly, and take an equal 
quantity of syrup, boil it to a crack, put in the juice, 
and let it boil, till you see, by dipping your skimmer 
in the jelly, and again raising it, the jelly forms a web 
upon it, which, if boiled enough, will remaia oa the 
skimmer. Take it ofif the fire, let it stand a few 
minutes till the scum has settled on the surface, which 
must be removed with a skimmer, and it is then fit to 
put in your pots. When cold, cut pieces of paper 
to the size of your pots, and steep them in brandy t 
cover the jeily. 

No. liO.— Cherry Jelly. 

Take the required quantity of cherries, pick off the 

stalks, and take out the stones, and add a fourth part 

of currants: make it as in No. iSO. 
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No. 141.— JSo^erry Jelly. 

Raspberry jelly is rather a carrant jelly^ with rasp- 
berries^ as there must be three parts of currants and 
only one part of raspberries. It is made as No. 139. 

No. 142.— Bfocit Ourrant Jelly, 
Is made in Ute same manner as red.— (See No. 139). 

No. 14B.'^Apple Jelly. 

Pare your apples^ cut them into quarters, and put 
them into cold water sufficient to cover them ; boil 
them till they become a mass ; put them into a sieve to 
strain off the liquid, and run it through a flannel bag 
to clear it; measure it, take the same quantity of syrup, 
boil it to a crack; put in your juice, or jelly, and finish 
it like the currant jelly.— (See No. 139). 

No. 144.— Qtimc6/e%, 
Is made like that of apples^ 

Na. 145.— jBorfterrjf Jelly. 

Pick your barberries clean from the stalks, weigb 
them, and for every poujid take one pound of syrup ; 
boil it together till the sugar comes to the pearl, then 
pass it through a fine hair sieve into an earthen pan, 
with a spaddle, to extract the juice ; when strained^ 
put it again on the fire, and finish it like currant 
jelly,— (See No. 139). 
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SECT. Vlll. OF FRUIT AND OTHER PAST 



No. 146.-0/ Fruit Pastes. 
Pastes, are fruits of which the pulp has been i 
traded, reduced into paste by heat, and being mixed 
with sugar, become of a consistence susceptible of 
taking any shape you please; they also candy very 
well. .jl 

No. 147. — Apple Paste. '^B 

Take apples, according to the quantity of paste you 
wish to make, boil them in water till they are quite 
soft, then take them out of the water, mash and pass 
them through a hair sieve; weigh the pulp and put it 
into a pan. Take the same weight of sugar, clarify it, 
and boil it to the large foatlier; take it off, mix it with 
the pulp, then put it on a slow lire, and stir it with a 
spaddlc; when it begins to boil a little, it is done; 
pour it out thin on plates, or in moulds, which must 
be previously placed on sheets of tin : they may be of 
different shapes, as hearts, circles, &c. That which 
you run out oa plates, after remaining twenty-four 
hours in the stove, may be cut in rings, or dllets to 
form knots, or any other form you please. When 
wanted for candy, or any other purpose, it may he 
coloured by adding a little liquid carmine to the pal] 
n^ix itwith the sugar. Drytbo articles 
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No. 148.— Qiitftce Paste. 

Qaince paste is made in the same maimer as the pre- 
ceding ; it may be made of difiEerent colours^ and is cat 
in fillets to form different shapes. 

No. 149. — Currant Paste. 

Take a quantity of cnrrants, pass them tiirongh & 
hair sieve to take out the seeds, reduce them on the 
fire^ 3tirring it all the time with a spaddle ; when you 
see the pulp forms a paste^ take it . off and weigb it : 
to a pound and quarter of reduced juice^ add a pound 
and half of loaf-sugar) clarify it^ and boil it to a 
feather; mix the whole, boil it up, and put it into 
moulds, or spread it out thin on tin plates, and cut it 
according to the purpose for which you may want it, 
as apple paste.— (See No. 147). 

No. 150.— CAmy Paste. 

Take some cherries, quite ripe, clear them from the 
stalks and stones, put them in a pan on the fire, and 
boil them for a little time ; take them off and passt 
them through a hair sieve^ by the help of a spaddle ; 
weigh the pulp, and to every pound add a pound of 
loaf-sugar; clarify if, and boil it to. the feather; 
having reduced the cherries to a paste, mix it with the 
sugar with the spaddle; put it again on the fire till 
it boils, and pour it into moulds. or on tin plates, 
and let it dry in the stove ; when dried on one side 
take it from the moulds, and dry the other side on a 
sieve < 
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No. IHL— Apricot Paste. 

Take ripe apricots, put them into boiling watct, bOil 
them two or thee minutes to soften them, and pass 
thera throuj^h a hair sieve ; pat back the pulp into the 
pan to reduce it, stirring it with a spaddle lest it 
should bam to the bottom; when brought to a pulpy 
consfstencc, take it from the firo, weigh it, and to 
every pound of puip put half a pound of loaf-sagfar; 
clarify it, and boil It to a fealJier ; add the pulp, pot it 
back on the fire to boil for a minute, and when yen 
find your paste drop off easily from the spaddle, 
it from the fire, fill your moulds, and dry it as befoti 
or you may make papers plaited on pieces of woodj 
to the required shape, and fill and dry them in 
stove in the same way ; when dry, you must wet tB) 
papers to take out the paste. 

No. 132.— Plum Paste. 
Tike the stones out of green gages, or any soil a 
. plums that will preserve well, put them into a pan w!4l^ 
a little water, boil them to a jam, pass them through 
a hair sieve, with a spaddle, and put the pulp on tfie 
fire to reduce as above ; then take it off, weigh it, 
and to every pound of pulp put one pound of loaf- 
sugar; clarify it, and boil it to the great ball; mix, 
and boil the whole together; put it in moulds, and dkj 
it, as cherry paste. — fSee No. 150). 



No. 153.— PeacA Paste. 
Peel some ripe and very good peaches, and cut thei 
into little pieces ; put them in a pan without water. 



boil and reduce them ; take them off^ weigh them^ and 
for every poand of ptdp pat half a poaed of Idaf-sugar ; 
clarify it, boil it to a feather, and add it to the pulp ; 
put it back on the fire for a few minutes ; take it olBf^ 
pour it out, and diy it in the store, as dierry paste.—* 
(SeeNoaSO). 

No. i64t.^^Raspberry Paste. 

Pass through a sieve the quantity of raspberries you 
mean to use ; reduce them, as directed before, on the 
fire, to the conAfetence of paste, and t<y every pound 
and a quarter of pulp, take one pound and a half of 
loaf-sugar; clarify, and boil it to a feather; mix the 
whole, and finish it as before. 

No. 155.— Orange Paste. 

Bntract the juice of Seville oranges by psesmM^ 
then boil the rinds till they aie tender enoi^ to he 
orudied between your finger and thumb ; seoop ^ovt tise 
pulp, a^d dito pound the fihds, with half the jiiioe,> 
iaa mortar very fine, staid pass tfaiem through a fine 
hiitk sieve; keep it on the fire till it forms a mar- 
malade; take it oS, weigh it, and for every pound ef 
ptrlp take two pounds of loaf-sugar; oliurify it, and 
boil it to a feather; inix, and finish it like' cwrant 
• pa8te.->!<^See No. 149). 

No. 156. — Lemon Paste, 

Is made as the preceding, except that you must not 
use any of the juice ; put it on the fire, and reduce it 
a little ; add a pound of powdered sugar, and boil it 
up oiude. 
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■1^ No. 157. — Black-Currant Paste, or Dri 

This is made in the same way as red-currant paste",- 
(see No. 149), except that when the paste is cold, if 
must be put into a bladder, and forced through the 
pipe like macaroons, to form small drops; lay it on 
tin plates slightly buttered, and put them in a warm 
stove; when dry enough, detach them with the blade 
of a knife, and put them on a sieve to finish drying^. 



No. 138.— Marsh-Mallow Paste. 

lib. of Gum Senegal, lib. of Sugar in syrup, Iittlf 
pint of Apple Juice, Essence o/Naroli. 

Put into a mortar a pound of gum Senegal, pouai 
and sifl it through a hair sieve, dissolve it in donble 
its quantity of water, and let it stand a day or two : 
when perfectly melted, strain it through a lawn sieve, 
and add to it half a pint of apple juice* prepared as 
for apple jelly, (see No. 143) ; put it on the fire, with a 
pound of sugar clarified, and dry it to a thick con- 
sistence, taking care to have a little fire, covered with 
ashes, under it; th«n whisk to a miow six whites of 
eggs, and add them to yotir paste. Continue to stir 
the mixture, to prevent its sticking to the pan, which 
would entirely spoil your paste. You will know when 
it is done, if, on applying some of the paste to the 
back x>f your hand, it does not stick : this mode 
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* Msnli-Mallow is not used on srcoant of iU uapleasiuit taste ) apple 
jelljr i* C(|ui]l; good, and poasesgeg tlic same healing qualities ; if it be 
wiiLed, however, (o u*e nurali'mBltow, the necesBtkr; qiuntity It btil ■, 
pound, taking CftTc that (he roots be quite fresh. 
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tDaking it is rather tedious^ byt it is the best. Add 
to your paste a drop of essence of naroli^ or a glass 
of orange-flower watery when finished^ powder a 
marble slab with starch-powder^ on which you must 
flatten your paste; when cold^ you may cut it jnto 
long strips ; then put it in boxes^ well powderied w.it)i 
starchy that it may not stick together. 

No. ISO. — Liquorice Paste, 

Is made like the preceding. Tou most cut into 
little pieces a pound of stick-liquorice^ and boil it in a 
sufficient quantity of water to dissolve a pound of gum 
Senegal ; add to the liquorice half a dozen apples^ 
(rennets)^ and a handful of pearl barley; draw off the 
decoction^ dissolve the gum in it, and add half |i 
pound of sugar ; flnish as for marsh-mallow paste. 

No. 160.— Jujube Paste. 

lib. of Gum Senegal, \lb. of Sugar, Orange-Flower 

Water. 

Take a pound of gum Senegal, pound and dissolve 
i«tw orange-flower water, sufficient when it is dissolved 
to drain and leave a sediment; put it on a slow fire to 
iieduce, and keep stirring it ; when it is of the iconsist- 
.eince of paste, clarify half a pound of loaf-sugar, boil 
it to a hUm, and add it to your paste ; when mixed, 
put it on a very slow fire, mid dry it to a good con- 
sistence ; run it into moulds «f tin about a quarter of 
an inch thick, and place them in a stove. When dry^ 
take out the paste and cut it into small pieces, or in 
any shapes you please*. 



* Jujabe paste is in great vogue 4n France., apd qn the ConUnent^ «8.)i 
^edidne for coughs .4tnd {Colds. 
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Put some almonds into boiling water to blanch^ ta^ 
off the sldns^ a^d put them into cold waiter inst^ntly^ 
that they ' 8i^|^e perfectly white ; leave them a ds^y 
in this water^ and the next day pound them very fine^ 
sprinkling them ^t intervals with omnge-flower water; 
)¥eigh the paste» and to every pound te^p one pqund 
§^d a quarter ^if loaf-sugar ; clarify it, bpi) it to f|ie 
little f^rack, and add the sugar to your alipoqd9 } fffis. 
them well with a 9paddle ; take out the pa^te^ au^ ppt 
it to cool in an earthen pan ; when cold^ poun4 if pi it 
IP^rtar, to make it sufficiently ela^c; thefi ppw^cif 
with sug^ a marble slab, put your past^ on ^^ 
fprpi it iatp tablets^ o^ rpll it so as tp form sticj^s. 
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SfiCT. tX. OP PRESERVED PfetJlTS. 
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mAGi.— Gf Preserved iniiiii:'' 

The ancients preserved their fruit in honey, of which 
they distinguished three sorts : the coxqmon honey, or 
honey from flowers; the honey-dew, gathered in 
abundance on ifount Ubasras, by the Arabs ; and 
honey from xeeds^ nearly the same as our sugnr. 
Preserves are dry or moist, and are made accordjnghr. 
3ome with half, and some with full sugar. TlK^y should 
be kept in a diry place, but not too warm, because tpQ 
much heat will cause them to ferment, tf the place 
be damp, the preserves will become musty ; some ^IsQ 
that have the full quantity of sugar will candy j in thi|t 
case a small (j^uantity of pulverised aluip, dissolved \a 
a spoonful of water, must be put into the syji^. 

No. 163.— Wet Cherries. 

lib. of Cherries J lib. i^ Sugar. 

Choose some fine cherries, stone and pick theni, and 
to every pound of fruit add one pound of loaf-sdgiir ; 
clarify it, and boil it to ^ feather f put In your cherriei^, 
and take care to move the pan from time to time, that 
ibe sugar may boil all over the frutt ; when it has boiled 
over ten or twelve times, take it (rom the fire and put 
it into a pan. The next day you mtfst drain the syrup 
from the chenies, put it on the* fire, and boil it to a 
pearly' put your cherries in again, and boll them up 
several times : do this four days rdntiihg, bidrifing them 
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a degree more each day ; on the fifth day drain them, 
and boil yoar sugar to the little bloiv; pat in your 
cherries, and give them a boil over ; put the cherries 
and syrup into pots, but do not fill them quite, that 
you may cover them with currant jelly, which will form 
a smooth antj transparent gloss on the cherries ; whi 
the fruit is cold, cover the pots with paper. 



No. 164.— pried Cherries, 
lib. of Clierries, ilb. of Sugar. 



1 



Stooe and pick your cherries ; take half a ponnd of 
sugar to a pound of fruit, and put the cherries in a pan, 
alayerofcherrles, a layer of powdered sugar, and so on; 
let them stand three days, then pour the mixture into 
a copper pan, and boil it up five or six times; let it 
cool, take them out of the syrup, drain them, an^ 
spread them tbip on hair sieves; put them in a Jiot 
stove to dry, taming them on clean sieves every eighl 
bonrs till dry. 

No. 1G5.— Whole Cherries. 

Itt. of Cherries, lib. of Sugar. 

Take one pound of cherries, shorten the stalks, qdi 
preserve as directed at No. 163 ; drain ihem on sieves, 
and dry them in the stove till you can handle them : 
roll them in your fingers, tp make them round and 
smootb, then by applying to them four or six of the 
dried cherries, (see No. 164), they will appear very 
lai^c cherries; lay them, when done, on tin plates, tbc 
stalk upward, and powder Ihem lightly with fine pow- 
dered sugar, and put them into a stove : the next dut 
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(turo and powder them again ; when sufficiently dried 
pat them in boxes for use. 

9 

9 

No. 166. — Dried Cherries in Bunches. 

Choose cherries of equal size, and form them into 
bunches^ by tying the stalks with iron binding wire; 
boil some syrup to a frfou;^ and put your bunches into 
it> boiling them over* several times; take them from the 
fire, pour them into an earthen pan^ the next day boil 
them over again a few times; when cold^ drain and dry 
them in the stove^ on sieves^ with a moderate heat. 

No. 167.— Green Apricots, Wet. 

Take apricots^ of which the stones are not yet formed^ 
and through which you can thrust a pin; take off the 
down^ (see No. 127)i and put them into boiling water 
to blanch ; when you see them rise on the top of the 
water^ take them off the fire/ and if you can easily put 
the head of a pin in them, take them out with your 
skimmer, and throw them into cold water; some 
minutes afterwards drain them on sieves ; take some 
syrup prepared (as in No. 2), let it just -boil up, and 
put in your apricots ; let them boil over a few times, 
then put them out into a pan; after you have skimmed 
them well, tiie next day drain the syrup from them, 
and increase the quantity of syrup by adding some 
fresh to it, and boil it more, by a degree; put back 
your apricots into the syrup, boil them up two or three 
times during five days, adding each day a- little fresh 
eyrup; the last boiling of the syrup must be to the 
large pearl, but must not exceed that point ; boil them 
pver, that is, when the sugar boils it must cover the 
fruit; skim them well, and put them by in dry pans ; 
Itake them out, and drylheio when waited. 
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No. 168. — Green Apricots, pared, Wet. 
Take apricots as above, and with a pen-knife pare-^ 
them, throwing them, as yoa do thenij into oold water; 
blanch them, (see No. 1G7); let tbem cool in the water 
in which they are blanched, and when your fruit is 
cold, put it, with the same water, on a slow fire for a 
short time to make it ^rcen; but take care that the 
water does not boil, only simmer at most; when the 
head of a pin will easily go through them, take ont 
your apricots, put tbem into cold water, and prese] 
them as before. 

Ho.Xm.—Ripe Apricols, Wet*. 
Take apricots, neither too ripe nor too green, and if 
they are to be whole, cut a small slit near the stem, 
and push out the stone; put them into boiling watet 
to blanch, but mind they do not break, which will be 
tlie case if you blanch them too much; take out the 
apricots as they rise on the water, put them into cold 
water, and drain them on a sieve. Take some syrup, 
boil it to a feather, and put in gently as many of your 
apricots as will swim ; boil them up a few times, .skim 
them, and put them in an earthen pan ; the next day 
drain the syrup from the fruit, and add to it a small 
quantity of fresh syrup ; boil and skim it till it comes 
to the small pearl; put your apricots into it, let your 



" The Arer kinJs of apricots htn fijr ttc confcctioncr 
tha QiM reMDibllDS llie iicadj, red on pdc aide and yellov od the otlwr, 
•tUM >mootli and tUt ; tlie ircond a bctvrecn llic pinch and the plum, tlie 
colour lighter and the kernel sirrcler ; tlic lliird is smaller, yellower, and 
Im> n^eeahlc to Ihe laste. In England, tlie folloirlng: are tlie piincipftt 
(peeia: the Mucnline, Moreparks, Pcath, Brussels, Breda, 
Altera, OraiigF, TraaBiwrcat, AllH'rgr, and Pnrliipal Apricot. 
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^yrap boil all over them, skim, and put them back into 
your pan, and Jtepeat this the tbir4 d^y; the fourth day 
your syrup must be boiled to the stnall blow; put in 
your apricots, bbfl them up a few times, skim them 
very carefully, ptf t fhem by in dry pans, keep them for 
Use, and Arf them ivhen required. 

No. 17Q.***<RipB Apricots, pared. Wet, 

Are preserved like the preceding, except that Aey 
must be dividend, the stones taken out, and Hghtty 
peeled with a small knife: these apricots are excellent 
fortompotes. 

No. in.^iljp^^jco/^ J{2iMi toj^ 

Filled apricots are preserved whole. l%e stone nmst 
be taken out through a small incision i^ear the stem. 
(See No. 169).— If, when preserved whole, you want 
to fill them, Vftakk the sytup oiSi with vrann water, and 
pvi in ptumi^ ^ied <^erries, raspberries, cmt i^ny otker 
fruit, with one of the kernels peeled. Dry them in the 
V stove. 

No. Vi2.-^ApricQts preserved^ withoiU Fire. 

Take very ripe apricots, cut theip in halves, take 
oot the siones, and put a layer of them in n pan ; take 
wiiitie sugar^candy^ pound and silt it fine, and powder 
your apricots #ith it, forming a layer of apricots und 
a lajter of sugar* You must pat a poond and a half isX 
sugar-oimdy to a pound of fruit ; let yoiir pan stand in 
the ami for four days, and stir tl|e fruit three or four 
times a day; th^a piit them in pots. Apricots pre^ 
served this way taste letter than when pres^ved by 
iKiilii^, aad tiiey will lieep eqiiaUy^ weU» 
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No. 173.— Raspberries, Wet. 

Take raspberries, which must be very clean, and as 
much clarified sugar as will swim your fruit; boil it to 
a Moid, and let the fruit boil up ten or a dozen times ; 
take it from the Hre, skim it well, and put it into a pan. 
The next day drain off the syrup, and put the raspber- 
ries into pots J boil your syrup with the same quantity 
of currant juice, prepared as for currant jelly, (see 
No. 139), let it boil to a light jelly, and fill your pots 
with it over the raspberries; cover them over with 
paper when cold. A fine, strong, cordial and stoma- 
chic wine is made from raspberries : a spirituous liqu 
is also made from them. 



No. J74. — Dry Raspberries. 

Preserve them as the last ; hut instead of pvttiBg 
them in pots, drain them on sieves, and put them in 
stove to dry. 



ittlBg 



No. 175.~Walnuts, Wet. 
Choose some of the largest green walnuts before the 
shell is formed; peel off the green rind as far a^ the 
white, and put them, as you do them, into cold water; 
put a pan of water on the fire, and when boiling, throw 
in your walnuts, with a little pulverised alum; blanch 
tbeui till you can put the head of a pin through them ; 
take them out and put them into cold water; when 
cold, drain them quite dry, and put them into an 
earthen pan. Clarify some double refined sugar, boil 
it 10 Ibe little titreat/, let it cool, and pour it over year 
nuts. Continue to drain the syrup from them for five 
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days, patting it on the fire each day to iactease it9 
degree, yet it most not boil, as it would Macken it ; 
^ach day you must add a little fresh syrup, to i^eplatce^ 
that which is imbibed by the nuts. The fifth day, foi* 
the last time, your sugar must boil tp the great pearly 
when it is getting cold, pour it on your nuts, as directed 
before, cover your pan, and keep them till you want to 
dry and use them* 

ft 

No. 176.— dreen Gages, Wet. 

Let your fruit be neither ripe nor green ; prick the 
gages all round with a fork, and put them in a copper 
pan with water enough to swim in ; put it on a mo- 
derate fire, and when the water nearly boils, tak^ it ofl^, 
and let the gages remain in it till next day, then put 
them back on the fire in the same water, with a hand- 
ful of salt, or spinach, to turn them green ; you must 
keep them warm for three hours, taking care that the 
water does not boil. Continue to stir them; when 
they are green increase the fire, and when they begin 
to swim take th^m out and put them into cold water, 
which should be ready for the purpose; renew the 
water seyeral times, that the gages may be quite cold ; 
drain them on sieves. 

Take some syrup and boil it to the little thread; put 
the firuit into it, and let it boil up a few times ; skim it 
well, and let the gages remain in the syrup for four 
days; drain the fruit off every day, and put the syrup 
to boil a degree, and skim and pour it over the fruit. 
The fifth day your sugar must be at the pearl; put the 
fruit in, and let the syrup boil over it; take it off, 
skim it well, and put it in dry pans ibr use, with syrup 
enough to cover it. 
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No. 177 .—Mirahelle Plums, Wet*. 
Prick them all over, like the green gages, add p^ 
Ihcm into cold water ; when ready, put on the fire a 
pan lull of water; wheu it boils put in your niiriibelles ; 
as soon as they rise on the top of the water take them 
out with a skimmer, and put them into coid water; 
when cold, drain them, take syrup, boil it to tfae litth 
thread, and preserve them as green gages. — (See 
No. 170.) 

fio.nS.— Pears, Wet^-. 

'the pulp of the eating pear should be tender, deli- 
cate, sugary, of a good flavour, and a little perfumed, 
the juice sweet and perfumed ; and such as are scented 
must not be very hard, strong, and striugy; those for 
preserving; must ho sweet, fleshy, and rather firm. 

Prick your pears all round with a fork, put them io 
a pan on the fire, with water enough to swim in, aaA 
stir them till they become soft, which you can ascer- 
tain by feeling them ; take them out, throw them into 
cold water, and pare them, leaving as little mark of the 
knife as possible ; put them into another pan of cold 



ID En^snd ; it iS fonitd U great 
, Bud the confectioners of Ihtf 
when preserved, they are pftclccd 
'G forwarded to all patta 1)1 



• The Mirabelie Plum is aot commoD 
abundiincc in the nrig-hhourhood of Mcti 
town cany on an exlfnsire tmcie in them : 
Id round boxes, each conCitining a pound, . 
Pmnee, the Continent, and foreij^n conntric 

t We have tlie ColloiTinp Tariclies of the Pe»r ; Jargonel, GraeU -TliiiM, 
Wlodaor, Charmontellc, L'olr.iaT Catherine, Beurri du Roy, W^ite Vowrt. 
Winter Beutr^, Oranei:, Bcrgiunoito, GanseJ Dergumutle, Sunnaer B«in- 
motle, Autuoin BcrgamotCo, Summer Bonclireticniic, Winter Bonchretieiinr, 
Si. Gernn^D, Knmilfn's Bcrgstnotte, Brown Beurri, Cftditac Baking t'^ 
Worsted Baking Tear, Parkinson's Baking Pear. 
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waler^ and afterwards put them on the fire again to 
finish blanching them^ till you can easily thrust the 
head of d large fiin thiough Ihem; put them^gamjil 
cold water^ drain them, and put them into a rery light 
syrupy tifiat is to Hay, boiled t0 the small thread; let 
tii8 syrup boil over them twice, take them off, skim 
tJiem, and pot tbcm in an eartl^en pan ; the next day 
drain y^ur pears, and boil your syrup a degree more ; 
add,, if necessary, a little' new syrup to replace that 
already invbibed by the pearSi JLet them stand till the 
next day, when you must repeat the same process ; the 
fourth day drain off the syrup, and boil it to the great 
pearl; put in your pears, and give them a good boil 
over ; take them off, skim them well* ai\d put them in 
dr; pans- foiv u^Ov 

No, V29.— Peaches, Wet. 

The pttlp of tike peach should not Be very firm, the 
skin should be fine, and yellow vyithout any green 
spots; the fruit shotild melt in the mouth, and its juice 
must be skw^t, and should have a taste of wine, and 
eve« of tau^; a slight down on Uie skin, and a small 

Take. some very fine peaches^ prick them; wit% sr 
l^jrge needle^ tbtow them into cold water, and put thenr 
on tJiiB fir0 in the^ sMue water to blanch them; wbesi 
yofiil^l Ihem sioft> take them out, and put them; s^ain 
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^ *t1iere aire 22 sortir of F^ches : Royal George, Montaiiban, Nobles, 
Earlf Ada, Red Magdalen, French Mignone, Oaland, Old Newington^ 
Admirable, Early Want, Chancellor, Nivette, Late Newington, Double 
Swatsh, DbabTe Montague, T^ton de Venus, Early Newington, Late Violet, 
Niiti|fieg> laconafvrabk^ MaS^t, atA CMt^iAm Peachy 



\ 
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into cold water ; when cold, drain them, and arradge 
them in an earthen pan ; then cover them with syrupy 
which must be boiled to the little thread. The next 
day drain off the syrup, boil it a degree more, skimming 
it carefully, and add a little more fresh syrup if re- 
quired; the third day repeat the same process; on the 
fourth day drain them, and boil the syrup to the large 
pearl; put in your peaches, and boil the syrup over 
them once ; skim them well, and put them in dry paus 
i'oi use. They may be also cut in halves, and pre- 
served ia the same manner. 

No. 180.— Figs, Wet. 

Take nearly ripe figs, make an incision of half an 
inch in length near the stem, and throw them into cold 
water; then put them on the fire, and let them boil at 
least half an hoar ; take them out, put them into cold 
water, and preserve them as in the preceding articlo. 

No. 18\.— Quinces, Wet*. 

Choose your quinces fine and ripe, of a cl^ar yellow, 
without spots; prick them with a fork, put them in a 
pan of cold water, and put them on the fire ; wfaeil 
tender, take them off, and put them into cold water ; 
when cold, pare off the skin, cut them in quarters, Wi4 
ta^ic out the core ; as you pare them, put them into^ 
third cold water, in which yon must finish blanching 
them like the pears (see No, 178); preserve them in 
the same way. If you wish them to be red, add some 
prepared cochineal, (see Colours), or liqnid carmine. 



; Pear, Applr, nnd Portug&l 



'B^JiiAM^H 
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No. 182. — Oranges cut in Figures. 

Gut on the rind of your oranges stars, borders^ or 
any other fanciful ornament> but take care not to go 
deeper than the pith or white ; put them into a pan of 
boiling water, boil them till the head of a pin will easily 
penetrate;, throw them into cold water; take some 
syrup, boil it to a thread, put in your oranges, which 
you must have previously drained dry, boil them up 
six or eight times> and put them by in a pan till next 
day, then drain your fruit, boil up your syrup a few 
minutes, skim it well, and pour it on the fruit; repeat 
the same process the third day ; the fourth day drain 
off your syrup, add some fresh to it if required, and 
boil it to the large pearl; put in your oranges, boil them 
up, take them off, skim them well, and put them in dry 
pans for use. Tie them down when cold. 

No. 183. — Whole Orange Peels. 

Preserve them as the preceding, except that you 
must take out the inside, with the handle of a tabLe 
spoon, or any tool you may have that will answer the 
purpose, through a hole about the size of a shilling, at 
the stem of the orange. When they are blanched, you 
may easily take out the pulp which adheres to the peel 
with the same spoon, or tool : these are sometimes 
filled with jelly, which looks very pretty. 

No. 184. — Lemons cut in Figures. 

Pick fine lemons, of which the rind is very smooth 
ietnd clear, and cut; blanch and preserve them as in 
No. 182. 



t 
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No. lS6.—Cedraly. 
The Cedraty, a fragrant and beantiful varie^ 
lemon species, growing chiefly in Italy and the Soatli 
of fVance, is preserved in quarters in the same manner 
as the quince.^See No. 181). 



No. 186.-^/*mon Chips. 
Take some fine lemons, with thick rinds, turn ott 
the peel in long chips, with a small knife, and pat 
them, as they are cut, into cold water; when you have 
tamed the necessary quantity, boil them till they majr 
be crashed between yoar finger and thumb; then pat 
them out into cold water again ; when cold, drain ttae 
water from them, put them into a pan, or tab; take as 
much syrup as will cover them, boil it to a thread, and 
pour it hot on your chips. The next day drain off 
the syrap, boil it a degree more, and pour it over yoar 
chips ; repeat the same the third day : the fourth day 
you must boil the syrup, to the great pearl, and add 
some fresh syrnp, as you see necessary ; put in yotfr' 
chips, and give them another boil : they are now fit for 
nse. If you wish to candy them, drain them two Or 
three hours before on a sieve, or yoo may put some in 
^^^L rock candy, which yon must dry in the stove the day* 

^^M before, and afterwards turn them round on your finger. 

I 



II 



No. 187. — Orange Chips, 
Are made in the same manner as lemon chips. 

No, 1S8. — Angelica. 
Choose some fine tender angelica stems, and ha 
cat them into proper lengths of from six to t 
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inches, put them in water on the fire ; when ready to 
boil take it off, and let it stand for an hour, it will then 
be soft enough to allow the filaments, and the upper 
skin, to be drawn out with a knife; as you do them, 
put them into cold water, next boil them till they look 
whitish, then take them off^ and put ia a handfuVof 
salt; let them cool in the water; when cold, take 
them out and throw them into cold water ; drain them, 
boil your syrup to a thread (see No. 6), and preserve 
them as green gages.— (See No. 176). 

No. 189. — Chesnuts. 

Take any quantity of chesnuts you wish to preserve, 
take off the rind with a knife, and throw them as you 
do them into a pan of cold water; when done, put them 
on the fire, and blanch them ; then take off carefully 
their inside ^b, and put them into another pan, with 
an extremely light syrup ; that is to say, just sweetened ; 
put your pan by the side of the fire, and then let tbeoi 
just simmer for a whole day, taking care not to let 
them boil ; adding to them, from time to time^ a little 
syrup* The next day continue the same operation^ 
till your syrup comes to a good consistence, so as 
to keep; when you wish to make use of yourchesnut3> 
t^d^e them out of the syrup, and put them to drain; 
then put in a small copper pan, a small quantity of 
syrup ; boil it to a blow, then take it off, and when 
rather cold, work it against the edges of your pan, 
with a spaddle, till it becomes brilliant ; then dtp your 
chesnuts in, take them out, and put to drain on a wire; 
then put them to dry a few minutes in a stove. They 
ought to be very brilliant, and great precaution is 
required in preserving them. 

<?2 
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^0.190.— Green Hops, Wet. 
Choose some of the finest green gooseberries 
with a pen-knife slit them across down to the stem, and 
take out the seeds; then have a needle and white 
thread, making a knot at the end, and take one of'yotir 
prepared gooseberries, and pass the needle through 
the stem end, then take another, and so on, till you 
have formed a resemblance of the hops, then fasten off 
your thread. Put them in a pan of cold water, with a 
handful of salt, and let them stand all night; the oext 
day put them in a pan of fresh water, and then on the 
fire to blanch them till quite tender; drain them off, 
and preserve them as green apricots. — (See No. 167). M 

No. Wl.— Whole Pine Apple. ^ 

Break off the top and stem of your pines, trim them 
well, and prick them all over with a fork, then put 
them into a pan of water and boil them till tender; 
take them out and put them into cold water; when 
cold drain them quite dry, and put them in a glass jar, 
orapan; take syrup enough to cover them, boil it to 
a thread, and pour it on your pines; let them stand 
two or three days, then drain off your syrup, boil it a 
degree more, skim it well, and pour it over your pines ; 
repeat this three days more, adding some new syrup 
as the pines imbibe the first quantity; the sixth day 
you must boil your sugar to the great pearl, then put 
JD your pines and give them a boil up; take them off, 
skim them well, and put them in dry pans for use. 
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No. 192. — Pine^ Apple Chips. ; . 

€ut your p|eserved pine-apples in slices^ half an 
inch thick, wash them in warn! water, and place them 
on hair sieves, so as they do not toach each other ; sift 
some fine powdered sugar over them, and put them in 
the stove for four days; turn and sift some more sugar 
over them every d^y; when dry, put them in boxes, 
with white paper between each layer. 

• No; 193. — Green Gooseberries. 

Take large green gooseberries, pick them, and run 
a pen-knife through them, then put them on the fire in 
a pan of water, with a handful of salt ; stir them till 
they rise on the water, then take them out, and throw 
them into cold water ; when cold, drain and preserve 
them like green apricots.— (See No. 167). 

No. 194,-— CMCi£m6^r«, or Gcrittns. , 

Choose some fresh and very green cucumbers, free 
from specks, and prick them all over with a fork;, put 
them on the fire in a pan of water, with a handful of 
salt, let them boil till quite tender, take them out, 
throw them into cold water, drain and preserve thetn 
as the green gages. — (See No. 176). 

No. 195. — Damsons, Wet. 

Fill your preserving-pan half full of syrup, boil it to 
a thread; put in as many damsons as will swim in the 
syrup, warm them on a slow fire till they burst, then 
take them off, and let them stand still the next day. 
Prain off the syrup, add, if necessary, some fresh 
syrup, boil it to a strong thread, skim it wel}, and then 
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put in yoar damsons ; give them a boil round, and let 
them stand till the next day ; drain off the syrup, and 
boil it to the large pearl; boil your fruit in it a few 
minutes, and then put it in dry pans for use. 



I 



No. 196. — Mogul Pluiiis*. 
■ Take moguls, neither too ripe nor too green, that is, 
when they begin to turn yellow; prick them all over 
with a fork, and put them into cold water; put them 
on the fire with sufficient water, so that they do not 
rub against one another, add a handful of salt, and 
stir them till they are tender; you must be very care- 
ful, as they will soon go to pieces, and spoil ; take 
them out, and put them into cold water: when cold*, 
drain and preserve them as in No. 176. 

No. 197. — Currants in Buncliesf. 
Take the finest red or white currants you can get^ 
open them on one side, and take out the seeds with a 
needle, and tie as many of them together by the stalk, 
with red thread, as *vill form a pretty bunch; weigh 
them, and for every pound of fruit, take one pound 
and a half of clarified sugar, (see No. 2); boil it to 
the gretU peart; put in your bunches of currants, aod 

* the plum ihould melt in Ihe tnoutb, abould be sweet, and lUTe a 
pcrfHine in its flironi. There ore twenty aorts of plnmB : Ewly Morooco^ 
Eailr DuDuk, Orleans, Greea Gage, Frimordiao, Blscfc Diuaulc, 
ito7«le, GreU Damuk, E^ Fliun, Apiicot Plum, Calherine, Bed Impe- 
rid, Drap D'or, Imperatricf , Damson, Wine Sour, Violet, Perdngoa, 
Blae Gage, Bullace, >nd Mirabclle Fluqs. 

■f The while cunaiitij jiobscu l)ie same ijualilics as tlic red, sod aie 
gcncnlly larger. The dilTurfBt ktiidi aru, Wbite Gr^ie, Contmoa Htiitei 
Common Ked, Llumpaignc, aud i3l4rk Curnutts. 
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boil them all over well ; take them olF, let th«m stand 
five minutes, and skiia them well. Repeat this twice 
mot^i you will know when they are done, as the ajtag 
boils exactly like the currant jeUy.^See No. 130). 

No. 198.— On Candying Fruit. 
The fruit you mean to candy, must be taken from its 
syrup, washed clean in lukewarm water, and dried in 
the stove ; for, without that precaution, the candy 
would not adhere to the fruit. Boil some syrup to a 
blow, and put in your fruit ; but as they will lessen the 
degree of your syrup, boil it up till it is at the &^ow 
again ; then take the pan off the &re, let it stand a few 
minutes, and grain your sugar by rubbing the inside of 
the pan with a skimmer ; when the sugar begins to 
whiten, take your fruit separately, and stir it into the 
white part ; take the fruit out with a fork, and place ' 
it on a wire grating over a pan, to drain: it dries 
directly, and remains brilliant.- 

No. 109.— Clear Cakes. 
Take any kind of jelly, (see Apple Jelly, No. 143, 
and following numbers) ; but for this purpose it must 
not be so much boiled as usual, because a crust or 
candy on the surface is requisite. When the jelly is 
boiled, whether red or white, put it into pots about the 
depth of half an inch, more or less, and place them in 
the stove of a proper heat, (see No. 201) ; leave them 
for a day, and then see whether a crast be formed on 
the surface ; if so, carefully take the cakes out with a 
knife, by turning it close to the pot ; then lay them on 
plates of tin extremely clean: they maybe cut into 
any shape you please, as ovals, squares, lozenges. Sec. 
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uien pat tbem back into the stove^ that they may fomr 
a crast an over; take them from the tin when firm, 
and finish diying* them on sieves in the stove r they 
are now fit to caiiidy. — (See Candied Jelly, TXo. 28}.'^ 
They may also be used without candying^ for garnish-r 
in^, and for various purposes. 
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SECT.X. THE STOVE, AND DEOJIEP OF HEAT., 



No. 200i.^The Stove. 

This is indispensable, and it is equally important 
for the confectioner that be' sbould study tbe different 
degrees of beat, so as to proportion tbe exact beat 
necessary for a particular article by tbe tbermometer. 
A drying stove must always be beated by anotber 
external stove, tbe flues of wbicb sbould cross it at 
tbe bottom, tbe stove being put against tbe back of it* 
Tbe flues sbould lay inside, and be placed in tbe 
angles, to give the stove an equal and cotitinued heat, 
which heat may be regulated by increasing and dupai- 
nisbing tbe quantity of fire in tbe outside stove ; the 
drying stove is thus kept clean and free from tbe least 
dust, which could not be the case were it heated with 
charcoal, or any other fuel fire, placed inside for that 
purpose. These stoves must have iron bars to support 
the sieves, plates, wire-gratings, or any other thing 
put to dry on them. Tbe door of tbe stove must shut 
close, and the whole stove must be close, and fire- 
proof ; two circular openings, three or four inches 
over, at the side, having each their little door, must 
be made to let out and evaporate the excess of beat ; 
they must be near the top. A Reaumur's thermome- 
ter must be placed withinside, to ascertain the proper 
degree of heat. 



No. 201, — Degree of Heat. 

This must be regulated according to the nature of 
the confections exposed to it : 

Degrees* 
Sugar Candy, at eight days 90 

Candy in three or fonr hours ^.... 100 

When it drains, to iiaeilltatiB and dry the candy 120 

Ji)iff . fra^tf mich a3 cherries, strawberries, &c. (noxeheat 

irould make them black) ....,.•• v**** • ^0 

The finest biscuits, iced, white or coloured 80 

Comfits, to whiten them, dnrnlg their making, from ... 70 to 75 

'iiiliiairi>rt>p8 ...•••• ^....^ «^ •..••».. 00 

>p]^he4 Alinonds, whfi^er to use whole, or to presjenre 

for winter «. —...,« , •».. 70 

In inmmer the almonds may be dried in the air^ as 
too much heitt will occasion them to separate. Ob- 
Mene, that the degree of heat is always stronger at the 
^t^^f the stove than jn any other part. 
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SECT. XI. OF T^];JBTS ANP »0<3K SUGAR. 



No, 202,'-^Ckmserv€ TktMeis. 

These are wrought sugar made {n the form of a 
tablet ; they contain a part of the pulp of fruits^ or arer 
flavoured wUh essences* They are agreeable to the 
taste, and serve as an ornament to asiettes montiesfor 
the dessert. 

No. fm.r^OrangB'Flmoer TabhO^. 
2lbs. of double refined Sugar, f/fr. cf Orange'Flowers* 

Clarify, and boil to the large feaib^r^ two pounds 
of double refined loaf-sugar; tak^ half a pound of 
picked orange-flowers, cut them up with a knife, not 
TQty smaJI^ wetting tfaem wtliiJbemQiiqpHfijB tp pr^9iipre 
their wUteness; 4liea throw iihom int^ ywi; ragi^ 
iad boil it op again to the /degree jissi mentipa^d* 
Tai^e the paa from thei^re, |etthe miisturo rdat ffivji 
few sBtButeSy and tliea worl^ it with a s^fMi%. lidp^ 
biog ],t round the tig^ of the pai^ : wk^n gmi ifUm^nf^ 
a bright icy appearance on Ite s«ifi»C0^ stUr It i4 ih9 
middle with the spaddle, and pour it in a paper, 
formed as a largeNaase. Maikr'ttie cako with the point 
of a knife of ihf aize you isAmd jmir/ t abi a ta to t>e, 
and Mskeu ^oUi it wijU easily teaak in lii^ j^opov 
piecfis. 
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No. 204.— Fruit Tablets. 

Sffi. of Fruit, 2lbs. of Sugar. 

Take aDy fruit in season, and make half a pound of' 
palp, (see Fruit Paste, No. 14G) ; boil two pounds of 
sugar, as directed in the preceding article, and finish 
them iu the same manner. 

No. SOS. — Flower and Easence Tablets, 

Are made in the same muuner as the orange-flower 
tablets, (see No. 203), using what flowers or essence 
you please, as roses, violets, pinks, &c. ; puund them 
in a marble mortar, adding the juice of a lemon. 



No. 206.— Pisfoc/iio Tablets. 
\lb. of Pistachios, 2lbs.ofSugai 



I 
I 



Put into boiling water half a pound of pistachia 
kernels, when the skins will easily come off; then 
take them off the fire, throw them into cold water, and 
strip off all the skins ; pound them quite fine in a 
marble mortar, very clean, with some juice of spinach 
to make them green ; when completely levigated, pro- 
ceed as for the other tablets. 

No. 207.~Almond Tablets, 
Are made in the same way as the preceding. Be- 
fore the almonds are used they may be put into an 
OTen, just long enough to colour them, as it improves 
their taste : they must be pounded with orange-flowet 
water. 



I 
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No. 20S.— Chocolate Tablets. 

' Two oances of chocolate^ and one pound of sagar^ 
t)repared as above, the chocolate being previously dis- 
solved in a very small quantity of wann i^^ater. 

4 • 

I * 

No. 209.--ltoc* Sttgrar. , 

T^k(s double refined sugar in proportion to the rock 
sugar you wish to make ; clarify It, let it test ; then 
take small quantities, according to the colours yoii 
want ; put into a very clean pati some whites of eggs, 
biit leave no particle of the yolk, tvhich would spoil 
your work; add some double refined i^ugar, pounded 
and sifted through a silk sieve, make an icing of it, oif 
what the confectioners call a royal icing, and work 
it as long as possible with a little wooden spaddle ] 
divide it into four^r six little pots, according to 
the colours you wish to have, and then add the 
colours9.Xsee Colours, No. 515); put some more sugar 
to make it as firm as it was before. When ready, put 
the syrttp on the fire in a pan, boil it to the tittle crack, 
take the pan from the fire, put in about the size of a 
walnut of this icing with your spaddle, and mix it with 
your sugar, turning it round very quickly, without stop- 
ping ; the sugar will rise directly, then let it fall, and 
when it rises the second time, pour it into a hair sieve, 
keeping the sieve covered a moment with your pan, 
that it may not fall or become flat. In making rock 
sugar, much depends on the exact degree of heat> the 
quickness of the work, and lightness of the icing. 
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No, 210. — Mushroom in Rock Sugar. 

The iuusbroom in rock sugar is a great ornament -to 
the tabic. It must have a staod, or pedestal, made of 
pasteboard, which may be of any form you please, as 
a pyramid, or two drums, placed, the one above the 
other, the upper one being smallest, and Utted ivith a 
hollow tube projecting from its centre, to receive the 
stalk of the mushroom. The three pieces of this frame- 
work must be held together, and may be omamented 
according to fancy, either in gum-paste, gold, or 
silver, and the steps of the pyramid, or drum^, must 
be made wide enough to contain different articles of 
dessert. 

To make a mushroom, you must have a tin mould 
of that shape, opening in the middle with hinges. — 
(See Plate I, Fig. 15), — Commence in the same man- 
ner as for rock sugar, pouring the sugar into the mould 
instead of a sieve; it must be lined with buttered pa- 
per, cut out at the top, and covering the whole of the 
upper part of the mould : the moulds are about eight 
inches in diameter at the head, and the stem about 
inches long, and two and a half in diameter; placo 
nosegay in it when you serve it up. 



No. 211. — Vases in Hock Sugar. 
Vases have a pretty effect on a table filled wilf 
flowers, and ornamented with gum-paste, with pedes- 
tals made of pasteboard, ornamented in the same man- 
Ber, or in gold or silver. You most have plaster moulds 
hardened with drying oil, or if not hardened, dip them 
in cold water, and there let them remain a quarter of 
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an hour while you prepare the sugar ; wipcf them well 
with a sponge, and put your sugar in them as directed. 
(See Bock Sugar, No» 209).— The moisture of the mould 
is forced out by the heat of the sugar, which detaches 
itself easier than by any other means. Baskets, per^ 
fuming pans, pyramids, and figures, are all made in 
the same way. 

No. 212. — Eggs in Rock Sugar. 

Make moulds which open in two equal parts, shaped 
on large eg^s ; place them on a table, and take sugar 
prepared as at No. 209,: and fill one half of eadli 
mould, while your assistant closes them instantly and 
completely. They are very light, and look very 
natural. 

No. ^l^.-^Eggs m Orained Sugar. 

To make eggshells as thin as natural cmes, tadiA 
moulds in lead, opening in two, and ruil 6he side ib 
grained sugar, as for bftn-bons, (see No. 53); another 
person must instantly close it, turning it round tii tA^ 
hatids till the sugte has takeii all round the mould itt^ 
side ; there must be a person to every^ two moulds> M 
only one cain be turned in the hand at a time ; the egg^ 
comes oat tvhole, having neither ope!ning nor j^aint^ 
it is empty and transparent, nor cto anjr oiio imagiild 
how it is made. Fruit, or any thing eli^, may hi 
imitated in the seaae manner. If you choone t^ brettll 
one end of the egg, it may be filled with yellow ctektfy 
to represent the yolk of a boiled egg. 



» 
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SECT. XII. OF COMPOTES. 



No. 2li.— Compotes. 
Compotes are served up in corapotiers, with a ttii 
syrnp, as an accompitniuicnt to ices. All sorts of 
fruits arc prepared as if to be preserved, except that 
they are not boiled so much : in winter you must use 
preserves, which must be taken from their own syrup 
to be put into a thinner one, with the juice of a lemon. 



No. 215. — Green ApTicot Compote. 
Blanch and prepare green apricots as for preseTV< 
(see No, 167); when blanched, take them from th< 
fire, cover them with a napkin to make them recover 
their green colour, and throw them into cold water, 
draining Ihem on a sieve. Take fine clarified sugar, 
and make it boil, put in the apricots, and let the 
syrup cover them ; boil them up, take them from the 
fire, and Jet them imbibe the sugar for four or five 
hours; drain them, boil tbe syrup to the great thread, 
and put the fruit, covered with the syrup, into a panj 
when cold you may serve them up in compotiert., 
Observe, that they will not keep many days, excej 
they are boiled every other day; they are made 
above only to be used immediately, or the next di 
at farthest. 
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No. 216. — Green Almond Compote. 

Irhe almonds intended for the compote^ must be so 
tender that a pin will easily go through them. It i£» 
made in the same way as the preceding. 

No. 217. — Chreen Gooseberry Compote. 

Open your gooseberries, and take out the seeds, 
blanch them in water,^ and put them on the fire with- 
out boiling them; as soon as they rise on the water 
take them off, and let them stand to cool before yon 
drain them ; when drained, proceed as for greeii 
apricot compote, in No. 215. 

No. 218.— CAerry Compote. 

Take some fiiie cherries, cut off half the stalks, and 
wash them in cold water, and let them drain. Boil 
some syrup to ajp^rZ, put in your cherries, and boil 
ihem on a strong fire, letting them boil up five or six 
times, as red fruit presences its colour best by a great 
heat. Take them from the fire, move them a little 
with a spaddle, let them cool, and put them in the 
compotiers. Ypu may take the stones out if you 
please. 

No. 219.— jRflspftfirry Compote. 

Choose some fine, clean, and ripe raspberries ; wash 
them, boil some syrup to a blowy and put in tho 
raspberries, and take thera off again almost instantly, 
as they must not be suffered to boil. Leave them in 
the syrup four or five hours, put them on the fire 
again, and warm them till they are near boiling ; after- 
wards let thenyi cool, and put them in your compotiers. 

H 
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No. 220. — Currant Compote. 
You may use cither red or wbite curiants ; take out 
the seeds, and put the fruit into cold water, draiaiQg 
it on a sieve ; boil some syrup to a feather, throw in 
the carrants, and let them boil up two or three times ; 
take them off, skim them perfectly clean, then let 
them stand to cool, and serve them up in compotiers. 

No, 221, — Ripe Apricot Compote. 
Take some very fine apricots, peel them, divide 
them into halves, and take out the stones; prick them 
all over with a large needle, and blanch them care- 
fully ; press each singly between your fingers to 
squeeze out the water; put them in the syrup, and 

I finish them as above. 
No. 222.— Whole Apricot Compote. 
Make a small cut near the stalk of the apricot, take 
out the stones, prick them all over, blanch them, and 
Q^LiefulIy press them as above ; put them in symp, 
and finish as before. 
E 
th. 
sei 



No. 223.— P/uwi Compote. 
Prepare your plums like the mirabelles, (see No. 
177); but if green, as in No. 176, put them in the 
syrup, and let it cover them; they must boil op two 
or three times. Leave the plums in the syrup a day, 
or till evening; hoil them up again all over, and skim 
them well ; let them cool, and they are then fit t% 
serve up. ' 
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No. 224.^ — Peach Compote. 

Put the fruit into boiling water, take oflF the skins, 
and stone them, and finish as for apricots. 

No. 226.— Pear Compote. 

If the pears be small you need not cut thetn; the 
large ones must be cut in half. Boil them in water 
till they are soft to the touch, pare them clean, scrape 
the stalk, and put them in cold water ; drain them, and 
put them into syrup boiled to a thread; boil them on 
a strong fire till they are perfectly done; if the syrup 
be not sufficiently reduced, take out your pears, and 
boil up the syrup and let it cool ; ptit the pears into 
the syrup, and serve it up. If you \Vish the pears to 
be white, put the juioe of a lemon into the syrup whfle 
boiling. The lemon flavour is very agreeable in altnost 
every conipote. 

No. 226. — Broiled Pear Compote. 

Put the pears on the live coals of a very bright fire, 
that the skins may broil ; when done, take them off 
trith the tongs, and throw them into cold water ; rab 
off the skin, or burnt parts, with a cloth, put them ia 
syrup, and finish as above. 

No. 227. — Pear Compote, with Wme. 

Choose very ripe pears, peel them, anc( cut them, i^ 
halves ; put them in a silver pan, with a glass of good 
wine, £^nd some pulverised sugar and cinnamon; let 
them broil, and reduce the syrup; when done, tjQik^ 
them off, and put them into a silver compotier, and 
cover it with your pan to make them a fine colour. 

h2 
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No. 338.— Apple Compote. 
Take fine apples and cut them in two, peel tlicm, 
take oat the core, put them into cold water, take them- 
oat, and put them into a thin syrup, boil them till they 
are soft, and then put them into the compotiers ; strain 
the syrup through a silk sieve, and then add it to your 
apples. 

No. 929. — Apple Compote in Jelly. 
Prepare your apples as for the preceding ; cut some 
into small bits, according to the quantity of compote 
you wish to make, and put them, with the halves, into 
a very thin syrup. When the halves are tolerably soft, 
put them into the compotiers, and reduce the smail 

[pieces with the syrnp ; if the syrup be not of a sufficient 
jelly, strain it through a sieve, aud boil it to a proper 
consistence, (see No. 138); then pour it over yoni, 
apples, 
h. 
a 
: 
; 



No. ^Q.—Sluffed Apple Compote. V 

Prick your apples with the point of a knife, make a 

hole through them, take out the cores without breaking 

them, fill them with marmalade of apricots, and bake 

them, taking care to stop the hole with a piece of applaa 

No. 231. — Quince Compote. V 

Cut your quinces into quarters, peel them, take oat 
the cores, blanch them quite tender, and put them inta 
cold water, and let them drain ; put them into your. 
syrup, boil them up five or six times, and they 
finisfaed. 



J 
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No. 232.— Atf/ Coffipa^e. 

Prepare and blanch your nuts as directed in No* 
175^ put them in the syrup^ and let them simmer on 
the fire without boiling ; leave them five or six hours 
in the syrup, then put them again on the fire, and let 
them simmer ; when cold put them in the compotien 

No. 233. — Barberry Compote* 

Take some fine very ripe barberries, pick them from 
the stalks, throw them into syrup boiled to a blow; 
boil them up five or six times, and then pour them into 
the compotiers. 

No. 234. — Chesnut Compote. 

Roast your chesnuts, peel them clean, and flatten 
them a little with your hands ; put them in syrup, and 
warm them a little on the fire, that the syrup may 
penetrate; add a little lemon jjuice, and some lemon 
cliips, and put them In the comipotiers ; sprinkle them 
bver with powdered sugar, and glaze them with a sala- 
mander. 

No. 235. — Strawberry Compote. 

The strawberry is naturally so delicious a fruit, that 
it seldom requires the art of the confectioner. To 
make this compote, put the strawberries in the com- 
po tiers, and pour over them a raspberry or currant jelly 
boiling hot. 

No. 286. — Etder-Flower Compote. 

Make a very strong decoction of elder-flowers, strain 
it through a silk sieve, and use it to boil some apples 
in, (which you must have previously peeled and cut in 
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small pieces), free from speck or blemish ; stir theta 
with your spaddle, and make them into a kind of apple 
paste, or marmalade, and add sugar to the reduced 
pulp. When of the proper consistence, put the mar- 
Q[ialade into a silver compotier, and cover it with a 
stewing pan, upon the top of which you put some live 
coals, to give it a fine cnist, without making it red hot 
or burning it. This compote may be decorated with 
jellies of different colours. ^M 

No. 237. —Compote of Orange Peel. 9 

Peel some fine China oranges, take off the white or 
pith very clean, and cut the peels up as fine as vermi- 
celli ; blanch them, put them in a sieve to drain, then 
put tliem in syrup, and boil them up five or six times. 



No. 238. — Orange Compote, 
Is made without boiling the oranges; they are oi 
to lie peeled, cut in slices, the core taken out; 
some syrup or sugar in powder, and the juice of 
orange. 

No. 239, — Masked Compotes, 
Include all such as have been mentioned ; covei 
or masked with a red or white jelly, which is to be 
made as directed in No. 138. It is to be run very thin 
■ on a silver dish, and then suffered to «ool. When yon 
wish to use it, you can take it off by slightly wanning 
the dish on the fire, and then cover the compote which 
yoQ wish to mask. Yon may likewise stain the cdgea 
with a colour which may be eaten, leaving the ceol 
white. 



] 
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SECT. Xni. OF COMFITS. 



11:0.2*0.— Of Com^. 

A COMFIT is an admond, fimit, seed, or paste, inclosed 
in a covering of sogar, fonned <^ different lay eis ; the 
beauty and qoality of tho sugar are its chief recom- 
mendation. The best comfits aie made at Verdun, in 
Fiance, and the following method is that of Messrs. Le 
Roux and Courronne, confectioners of that town. They 
use the same utensils and tools as in England, and haTe 
a copper bason, or pan, with handles at the side and at 
both ends in iron ; two cords are attached to a balance, 
to which the pan is slung by two pieces of iron formed 
like an S; this is called the balancing pan.— (See 
Plate n. Fig. 2). — ^The following are also necessaiy : an 
iron vessel, or chaffing-dish, to contain charcoal, placed 
under the pan, and five or six inches from it ; another 
bason, or pan larger and flatter, fixed on a tub, or 
barrel, with an opening, is used to make fine nonpareils 
as well as comfits, of every form ; a copper beading 
pan, made in the shape of a funnel, with a spindle in 
the centre to regulate the sjnrup, and pearl the comfits, 
a tool which gave the idea of mine for drops (see 
PkUe I. Fig. 8) ; sieves of leather, perforated, of dif- 
ferent sizes; a small charcoal stove, or brazier, to keep 
the syrup in the pan of an equal heat, and a ladle to 
pour it on the comfits. 
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No, 24l.-'Ahnond Comfits. 

Take ten pounds of Jordan aJmondSj 
equal size, put them into boiling water to peel them ; 
throw them into cold water, and put them on sieves to 
dry in the air; when nearly dry, put them in the stove 
to finish drying; next dissolve some gum Senegal in 
water, pass it through a silk sieve that it may be par- 
ticularly clean, and take eight pounds of syrnp, boil 
it to the strong thread, put in a table spoonful of the 
gum Senegal to give it a body ; take it from the fire, 
and place it at your right hand on the little charcoal 
brazier, the fire of which must be covered with ashes 
lest it should be loo fierce, and to keep the sugar of an 
equal heat. Now put the almonds, blanched as above, 
into the comfit pan, described in the last article, and 
give them two charges of gum ; dry the almonds well 
each time, then give them a small charge of syrup, but 
do not moisten them too much, as that would take off 
the gum. The syrup must then Jje added at six dif- 
ferent times, increasing the quantity each charge ; the 
eighth time put half gum and half syrup ; rub the 
almonds with your left hand to make them take equally, 
and not stick to each other, and continue the same till 
your comfits arc of the size you wish, silking them every 
tenth charge, to take away the dust of the sugarwiiich 
is formed in the pan; and if the pan becomes vcn 
rough, you must wash it. When the comfils are < 
proper size, take them out of the pan on a sieve, 
put them in the stove till the next day. 

Clarify, in spring water, some fine loaf-sugar, boll 
to a strong thread, let the first charge have a litt 
gum in it, giving twelve charges, adding likewise to the" 
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eighth charge some gum arable/ or Senegal; be care- 
ful to dry every charge we% that your almonds may 
be white^ keeping only, a moderate h^t under the pan, 
as too much heat would spoil their whiteness. 0|i .th§ 
third day take double refined sugar, clarify, and bpi) it 
to the little pearl ; ^ive the almonds ten charges^ let 
each charge be less than the preceding one, and to 
whiten them, dry them, for half jxn hour between each 
charge, shaking them very gently, and keeping them 
just warm ; take them out, sift them, and put them in 
the stove till next day. On ih^ fourth day,, to smooth 
the comfits take some of the whitest crystallized 
sugar, boiled to ihe little thread; give the comfits thre^ 
charges, without fire under them ; take care to work 
them longer than usual, put a gentle fire upder them 
to dry them, and then put them in boxes. 

No. 242. — ComJUs in JUqueurs. 

Take ten pounds of the kernels of apricots, or bitter 
almonds, and put them into hot water to open their 
pores, that the liqueur may penetrate ; take them from 
the water and let them drain a few minutes ; put into a 
jug the spirits you prefer, as maraschino, brandy, coffee, 
roses, orange-flower, &c. (see No. 25); this must be 
twenty-two or twenty-three degrees of strength, tem- 
pering them with water, that it may penetrate your 
almonds; infuse them in the spirit, cork the jug or pot 
well to prevent evaporation, put it in a warm place for 
a fortnight ; take out the almonds, and drain and dry 
them in the stove i when perfectly dry, make them in 
icomfits, as described in the preceding article. 
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^, No. 243. — Almonds with Vanilla, 

Are prepared in the same way as the others, adding, 
when about half their size, in the process of covering 
them with sagar, two ounces of good vamlla, pounded 
with sugar, and sifted throngh a silk sieve ; mix this 
with the syrup ioteuded to lay over them ; it will be 
concealed by the white sugar when finished. 

No. 244. — Almond Comfits of various Flavours. ^ 

Rose and orange-flower almonds are made by clari- 
fying the sugar with water distilled from those flowers : 
Bergamotte, jessamine, cedraty, orange, cinnamon, 
cloros, &c. &c. are made by adding essences to the 
syrup with which you give the comfits the central 
layers. 

No. 245.— ilose Almonds, 

Are to be made as above. To colour them, pat 
some liquid carmine in the syrup intended for the 
last ten charges; on the third day add gum Senegal 
in the first charge. Take care that the almonds are 
only luke-warm, as too much heat makes them take 
the heat in blots. Each charge must be gradually 
diminished, so that the last must be avery smr.ll one ; 
on the fourth day, smooth them, as directed in No, 241, 
with fine sugar, but no colour ; tbey must have tUn 
charges to give them a gloss. 



No. 24G. — Cinnamon Almonds, 

As before ; only at every fourth layer of sugar, ; 
must add gum Senegal, and a little pulverised • 
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namon. Striped almonds^ or tfefMe which shoi^ Taeridft^ 
cpkmrs in striped, wheit br^ieiH, are Inade hj mixing a 
different coloitr in eirtif foiir pr six ehietrges 6f strgs^, 
and afterwards covering the whole with white. 

JHo.247.'^EffgCQmfita. 

Hayd the two halves df an egg made in box-wood ^ 
take some gam pastie, roll it otit quite thin, and ptit 
into the casts, make it lay close, cut off with a knifed 
the outside edges quite smooth, let them dry, and pre- 
pare what you mean to put into them. They are 
usually filled with imitations of all sorts of fruits. 
(See No. 501). — In Paris they put in a number of nick- 
nacks^ little alnmiiacks^ smelling bottles wifhessences^- 
and even things of value, for presents. Join the two^ 
halves with some of the same paste, moistened with a* 
little water an<I some gum arable ; then proceed as iti^ 
No. 141. 

No.24S.—NutCamfits. 

Crack a quantity of ntits^ take eight pounds of good: 
fcemelis, and put them in the- stove for four or five days- 
to dry ; mak^ a good fire under your pani foir comfits,/ 
put in your nuts^ rub yonr hand oVer them to take off^ 
the loose skins,, sift them,, that no dust may remain^/ 
and' put them back in the pan> which U sking to a- 
balance, then proceed as in No. 241. They ilnay be< 
fiav%>nred mih any essence you choose. 

No. 249. — Pistachio Comfits. 

. Take eight poubds of pistachio kernels, the finest? 
and greenest you can get, put them in; the stove to^diy 
a little, and proceed as in No* 241. The hollow at the^ 
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top of the pistachios must be filled up with sugar. For 
this purpose, sift some sugar through a. silk sieve, and 
powder the nuts in the first three charges, to cover the 
inequalities of the pistachio, without causing them to 
stick together. To make them taste of roses, orange- 
flower, &c. the sugar must be clarified with the distilled 
water of those flowers. To give tliem any other flavour, 
add the different essences to the middle layers if you 
wish to colour them. — (See No. 245). 

No. 250. — Cinnamon Comfits. 
As the bark of the cassia lignea is frequently sold 
for cinnamou of CcyJoD, be particular to cboose it of 
a dark colour, of a fine taste, strong smell, and leaving 
no mucilage in the mouth when chewed, Some con- 
fectioners purchase the bark of the cassia lignea above 
noticed, as the price is very moderate ; but this is a 
false calculation, as it requires more than double the 
quantity of cassia to give any thing like the taste of 
cinnamon ; when used in comfits, the former gives no 
taste whatever. Take a pound of cinnamon, steep it 
two or three hours in warm water to soften it, till it is 
easy to cut it into little pieces half an inch long, as 
thin as possible ; when cut, put it into the stove to dry, 
when sufficiently dry, put into the pan slung over a 
charcoal fire, then take a whisk, dip it into your syrap, 
boiled to the strong thread, and shake it over the cin- 
namon with your left hand, shaking the pan with the 
right, to move the cinnamon ; give eight or ten charges, 
taking care to shake it well till each is dry. Repeat 
this operation two or three times a-day, till you per- 
ceive that the cinnamon is white, and of a sufficient 
consistence to allow you to put the syrup on wii 
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ladle; when the pieces of cinnamon are completely 
covered, whiten tbem^ giving them eight small charges ; 
not forgetting to dry them after every charge, shaking 
them gently. Take car6 also to sift them eveiy time 
you see any dust in the pan, and each time you put 
them into the stove to dry. When the comfits are 
white, have some sytup boiled to a pearl in your 
beading funnel, suspended to a cord, tied across the 
work-room by a spindle to direct the sugar, which must 
flow like a small thread gradually on the comfits, 
which you must continue to shake as gently as possible, 
and then put them again into the stove. The next day 
continue the dame operation, increasing the quantity 
of syrup ; on the third and last day, use the double 
refined sugar clarified. 

No. 251. -^Angelica Comfits. 

Cut some fine stems* of angelica into little rings, 
blanch them in hot water, throw them into cold water, 
drain them off,, and put them inta syrup ; boil them till 
the syrup comes to the pearl, take them off od sieves^ 
to dry in the stove, minding to turn them from time ta 
time, that they may not adhere to each other; when 
dry, put them into^ the comfit pan, and worL them as 
the cinnamoa comfits. 

No. 252. — Lemon Cotnfiis. 

Take some lemon peel, and- clear it from the pith^ 
leaving only a thin rind,, which yon must cut into small 
threads li]i;e the cinnamon; blanch and prepare' them 
as the angelica, and finish in the same manner^— « 
Orange comfits the same. 
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No. ^Sa.—Celery Cowfitt. 




Take half a pound of clean celery seeds, and put 
them in the pan placed on the barrel, and wanned by 
the chaffing-dish ; pour some syrup on them withoat 
the gum Senegal, working them with both hands ; when 
they arc large enough, put them in the stove for 34 oi 
48 hours, that they may be perfectly dry; put them 
back in the pan, give them eight charges of white 
syrup to whiten them, taking care to dry them well 
each time, and then put them in the stove; the next 
day put them into the balancing p»n, pour some syrup 
, into the beading funnel boiled to a pearl. Continne 
and finish them in two days as for the cinnamon.— 
(See No. 250). 

No. ^4.— Cherry ComfiU. 

Take ten pounds of dried cherries, (see No. 164), 
ToU them singly in your hands to make them round, 
and put them in a sieve, sprinkled with line sugar, and 
roll them well in it, to prevent their sticking to one 
another; put them in the stove; when dry, place them 
in the balanced comfit pan, and give tiiem a charge of 
gnm Senegal, stirring them lightly with your hand, that 
they may be moistened equally; throw in some very 
finely sifted sugar, dry them well, and put them back 
in the stove for two or three hours ; afterwards repeat 
the operation as above, and put them back in the stove 
for a day ; on the ne:£t day proceed as for alnionda.-v 
(See No. 241). 
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No. 255. — Barberfff Comfits, 

Are made ii^ the sapie way as the piec^ding. Ciir^ 
rant and Ra^tpberry comfits are al^o made in the same 
manner. 

No. 256. — Caraway Comfits. 

Clean and prepare year caraways as the celery seed 
(see No. 253) ; they mast be smoothed like the almonds^ 
(see No. 2tl)j and they may be pearled like the celery. 

No, 257. — Comfits in Gum Paste. 

Confectioners who make large quantities of comfits^ 
keep together the scrapings of their comfit pa^i, and 
l^roken bits, to be dried, pounded, and sifted through 
a silk sieve, which, m|xed with gum dragon, moistene^^ 
form a gum paste. Different ftavours are gi\^n, m 
coffee, chocolate, becgamotte, yanilla, &e. A lai^ 
piece of this paste is tft be rolled with a roU^v, and ^t 
with.tools of different forms, ai| lozenges, hearts; elnfrfi^; 
fcc« ^xnt a snfficdent qnahtity for a pan, wliich is abcHft 
eight pounds, dry them in the stove> p^t theikn inta 
yoox comfit pan over the barrel, a&d work theaoi M 
before, observing that all the small comfits are mad# 
in the pan over the barrel, aii^d are only put in the 
balance pan to be finished smooth, the three last 
charges. 

No. 258. — Nonpareils. 

Nonpareils may be reckoned among the first species 
of confectionery, and from their great utility, wUl last, 
probably, as long as the art itself. Put into the pan 
over the barrel half a pound of Florence orris-root. 
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pulverised and sifted, and warmed with a gentle fire. 
Take about half a table spoouful of syrup boiled to a 
peart, moisten the powder with it, and with your hands 
maJ^e them into small grains ; increase the charges by 
degrees, sift the nonpareils to take off the small parti- 
cles and dust of the sugar ; repeal the sifting often, 
taking care to have sieves of different sizes. At night 
place the nonpareils in the stove to dry, increasing 
them in size day after day with the finest sugar, and 
finish as above. Half a pound uf orris will make more 
than a hundred weight of nonpareils. 

No. 259. — To Colour Nonpareils. 
Prepare your colours, (see No. 512), and take syrnp 
boiled to a thread; mix your colours in separate pots, 
and divide the nonpareils ; the quantity of white non- 
pareils being double that of any other colour, this 
being necessary to set off the other colours to advao- 
tage. Put one of the portions of your nonpareils into 
a pan, warm them, and pour on your colour; stir then 
well till they arc all separated, and pat them into the 
stove to dry. It is very important to give the exact 
quantity of colour, that the surface only of the non- 
pareils may be wet, and to leave them in the stortf 
only time enough to dry them, as too mnch heat will 
make the colours fade. 
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ISECT. XlV. OP FttUIT? PRfiSERVfiO 
WITHOUT SUGAR. 



No. 260. — Ffuit Preserved without ISugat. 

' This method of preserving fruit was Javented by Mn 
Appert, and has been used by the Author very extent- 
sively. Take very clean botties, without any smelli 
the fruit must be gathered in the morning it is to be 
Used, bottled instantly, corked ^uite tight, tied with 
wires, and steamed the same day. To preserve fruit 
on a large scale, you should be provided with square 
wooden cases, lined with lead, air-tight when closed^ 
and callable of containing ten or twelve dozen of bottles, 
with an apparatus to receive heat by steam* 

No. 1^1 » — Bottled Apricots . 

Gather the apricots in the morning of the day you 
Inean to preserve your fruit ; cut them- into two or four 
pieces, according to their sise, put them into bottles, 
and cork them, and tie down the cork with a wire 
Classed over it, and made fast round the neck of the 
bottle, as Champagne wine is corked^ Lay the bottles 
on their sides at the bottom of the case, arranged as if 
packed for a long journey, on a bed of hsty ; when the 
case has as many bottles a^ it will hold, fill it three 
quarters full with cold water; the case must then be 
supplied with steam from the steam pipe, and the casi9 
closed : in half an hour's time the water will be at 200 
degrees of heat, the proper heat fixed by Mt* Appert« 

I 
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Having ascertained this, instantly turn the steam pipe, 
and leave the case in that state till next day; at six 
the next morning the heat has been found at 110 
degrees ; at eight o'clock the bottles were so hot they 
could scarcely be touched. They should be now un- 
packed, and nhen the bottles arc cold, the corks should 
be rosined, and they may be put in the cellar like wine. 
All sorts of fruit may be preserved in this way, and 
the method has been found to answer very well, Intt 
the fruit must be bottled the same day it is gathered, or 
many of t4i« bottles will break and the fruit be spoiled, 

l^o. ma.— Pulped Apricots. 
Put your apricots in a fixed boiler, without water; 
open the steam-pipe, and in ten minutes they will be 
bitinclied, and fit to pass through a sieve; when the 
wliole of the pulp is extracted, fill some bottles with 
it, and proceed as in No. 261. The pulp keeps ex- 
tremely well, and apricot paste may be made of it, 
and used as if made of new fruit, fresh gathered. 

No. 268. — Currant Juice. 
When you have mashed some currants on a sieve, 
and strained them through a flannel bag, put them in 
bottles, and proceed as above ; the jaice will keep 
v«ry well, but it forms a sediment, and looks thick. 

Currant Juice, another way. 
After straining the juice through a sieve, put it in a 
cellar to ferment ; two days after lake off the cfast 
fonned by the fermentation, strain it through a. flannel 
bt^:, bottle if, and proceed as before ; It keeps very 
well, is quite clear, and has the t^ame taste as if it were 
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just bottled. It is excellent for ices^ syraps^ and 
currant water. 

No. ^M^^uioe of various FrwUs. 

The juice of cherries^ jcsupberries^ mulberries^ black 
currants^ &c. may be preserved yery clear without 
leaving any sediment ; each 'being mashed separately^ 
strained tfafoug^ a i4eve^ bottled^ and sUbonittod 'to 
heat as ilbore. 

Vo.ii^.^0fPrestnm4fmt8ingmef»l, 

Ev«ry species of fruit, wtielher With or without keiu 
nels, gathered and l>ottted flie same day^ fiday be pre- 
served without loss : that is, scarcely any of the bottles 
are broken except accidentally, and they keep well. 
The average loss of ^ttles, when tb^ fmlt is not 
gathei^ the same 4ay, 4s ten or ^lw«lve per ^ftse. ^Hie 
fgm%, yiAaten w mismanaged, shews a small «i^te spoC 
tipett 'It, is apt to 4>ecome maBty, ^aftd ^e&nseefmMj 
must not ibekept too long. Those bottles ito^v^^hich ijita 
see a v^ite spot IbnniiBg, should 1^ -lookeA out for 4faU 
mediate use. 7be maoD^ner orf «0rMng is of the greMost 
consequence ; 'the bottles Should be^perfeeCly ak^lSght^ 
OfT t4ie fruit will not keep. 

* 

Jifii. UGS.'-iJimiposUiioH/ior copi^^fimg the Qori^fift^ 

Bottles, 

May be ^mi^ pi^chased^ or ima$le \n 4be f0\if^yiijig 
inannQr : me\X a quantity of re§dn, hii fo^r^.pfsli^.fof Jtlii^ 
giiantUy <cff -bees' wax, a^d »a foMiKKi^ hmVri»^ wA 
mix them well in a po.t on ti^ /^e,^ ^dip )t|^ d^^rk. wd 
the top of the bottle in it, turning it round, that it may 
completely cover the cork. 
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SECT. XV. OF CREAMS. 



No. 267— O/" Creams. 

Cream, used in great quantities by the confectioner^ 

is formed on the surface of new milk, poured on a table, 

hollowed out on purpose to receive the milk. Formerly 

all creams were in the department of the confectioner 

r many kinds arc generally prepared in the kitcbei 
We will coatine ourselves to our limits. 
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No. 268.~Wkipt Cream. 
Take one quart of cream, put it into a bowl wt(| 
some powdered sugar and orange-flower powder, 
water, and have another bowl near you, over which 
yon must place a sieve to receive and drain the creatn 
whip the cream with a whisk, and as it rises in a frod 
take it off with a skimmer, and put it into the sievoj 
continue to the end, putting back into the first bon 
till you have finished that which drains from the 
sieve; when done, put it into your dish, ornamcDt 
it with zest of lemon, or cedraty, cut very fine and 
tastefully ; it is likewise served in glasses, tt may be 
iced, by putting it into a cellaret in some ice pounded 
with salt: this is a tin vessel made on purpose to pre- 
serve or keep creams, &c. iced. When your cream is 
bot quite fre&h, put in a little gum dragon in powdw 
but it is besi to do without this. 
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* 

No. 2B&.-^Chocolaie Whipt Cream, 

Is made in the same manner^ dissolving four ounces 
of chocolate in a cup of boiling milk, for two pints of 
cream ; let it cool in ice ; add four or five ounces of 
fine powdered sugar, and proceed as above. 

No. 270.—CoffiRe WTdpt Cream. 

Roast two ounces of Mocha coffee, throw it quite 
hot into a glass of boiling water, and cover it up; 
when cold, strain the infuaion through a sieve into a 
basin, and add five or six ounces of pounded sugar ; 
put it on the fire, boil it to a blow, reduce it to a sand, 
by working it with the spaddle ; when cold, add it to 
your cream, or you may make an infusion of coffee, 
and put it to the cream when cold ; whip and finish it 
as above. 

No. 271.— Fam7&i Whipt Cream. 

i 

Cut a pod of good vanilla very fine, pound it with 
powdered sugar, such as is intended for your cream ; 
sift it through a lawn sieve, and add it to your cream 
as directed above. 

No. 272^ — Orange and Lemon Whipt Cream. 

Rub or rasp on a piece of sugar the peel of two fine 
Seville oranges ; scrape off the sugar as it imbibes the 
essence, mash it very fine, and add it to your cream* 
Xie^jion cream is made in the same manner. 

No. 273. — Strawberry Whipt Cream. 

Pick A small quantity of very ripe strawberries, mash 
them in a sieve, and add the juice to your cream, with 
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powdered sugar, and a little liquid carmine, or co- 
jchineal, to giVd it It fine tose colotir. (See Colours^ 
JN^o. 5l5).-^Wheo you send it to taUjOi decorate it with 
a few strawberries, and some leaves cut out of very 
thin cedraty, or a few green leaves cut in paste of 
almonds ; but they must be very thin, aud pilMied in a 
mould of the real strawberry leaf. 

No. 374.— 'lia^e Wkipt Cream, 

; Froce^as in the former number^ adding a small 
4roprOf^senee of roses to your rose Colour. 
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SECT. XVI. OF ICES. 



Icfis a 



No. 275.— Of Ices. 
; composed of thejuiceof fruitx, ( 



I 



creaoiij, aud 
liqueurs, prepared and congealed by means ol'pouaded 
ice, mixed with sail, or with salt, uitre, or soda. Tlie 
frecziug'pot should be always of pewter, because it 
prevents the contents of the vessel from congealing 
too quickly, and there is time enough to mix them 
thoroughly ; for on this circumstance, in a great mea- 
sure, depends the excellence of the ice. Tm vessels 
occasion too rapid a congelation, and do not afford 
time to well mix the materials. Some are of opinion, 
that when any article is iced, it loses its sweetness, 
and that it ought therefore to have an additional 
quantity of sugar ; but this is not correct: the diminu- 
tion of the sweetness arises from the materials noi 
being properly mixed or worked with the spaddlc, 
when in the freezing-pot. In ices that that arc badly 
Ipixed, the ^ugar sinks to the bottom, and they have 
necessarily a sharp unpleasant taste. Another very 
general defect in ices, is their appearing full of lumps; 
they are also often of a disagreeable, dirty, red colour; 
and there are few houses in London where ices are to 
lie found entirety free from these faults. 

To make ices, you must have a tub, or pail, inwhich 
you place your freezing-pot in the midst of pouQdod 
ice, well mixed with salt; the mixing of the salt with 
ib^ ice must be particularly attended to, as upon this 
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circumstance depends the freezing power, aad conse> 
quently, ia a great measure, the g;oodness of the ice. 
Tbe freezing pots being set in the middle ol' the ice, up 
to the covers, (see Plate II. Fig, 9); put into them 
the articles you intend to ice, nhich must be made 
agreeable to the palate, without being too sweet, as it 
is very easy to add a little syrup if necessary; keep 
turning; the pots quickly round about in the ice, by 
means of the handles at top, till the cream is set, 
opening Ihem every three minutes, and with a copper 
spaddle take the contents from the edges, mixing and 
stirring the whole well together; continue to do this 
till your ice is completed, and do not spare your 
labour, fbr on this part of the operation, as is said 
before, very much depends ; then cover your pot with 
fresh ice, mixed with salt, and let it remain till wanted 
to be served up. 

No, 27G.— Custard for Ices. 
Take a pint of good fresh cream, and mix it slowly 
in a small copper pan with eight yolks of eggs, which 
must be quite fresh; cut a very thin slice of lemon 
peel, just the surface of the rind of a lemon, and put it 
in the cream ; put your pan on a slow fire, and stir the 
cream constantly with a whisk, taking care not to let 
it boil, for it will turn to curds; this you will easily per- 
ceive, as it then begins to form small lumps; you will 
know when it is done enough by the cream becoming of 
a thicker consistence, and instead of turning round tbe 
pan, it at once stops; tbenimmediately take it from the 
fire, add to it six ounces of pounded sugar, more or 
less, according to taste ; strain it through a sieve over a 
basin, and give it what flavour you thooso. Id case 
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of necessity you may use half milk and half d^am, by 
adding the yolks of two more eggs^ but it is better 
with new cream and fewer eggs. 

^ No. 277.'-^ Chocolate Ice Cream^ 

Add to a pint of cream, prepared as m No. 276, four 
ounces of good chocolate dissolved in a Mttle wiEirm 
water, and stirred on a slow fire ; mix it well' with the 
cream, and strain it through a sieve ; when cold, put 

into the freezing-pot, and work it as directed above. 

. ■ . ■ • ■ ' ■ . • 

No. 278.--Wbiie Coffee Ice Cream. 

To a pint of cream, preparedas in No. 276, without 
any flavour, add four ounces of Mocha coffee roasted ; 
while your coffee is roasting, put the prepared cream 
into a vessel with a cover, and throw in your coffee 
boMes hot ; cover it up^ and put a napkin over it to 
prevent any evaporation ; leave it for an hour, then 
strain it through a sieve, and you will have :a white 
cream with adelicioqs flavour of coffee; sweeten it as 
directed above, and when cold pour it into the freezing 
pot to ice. You may likewise make it with a strong 
infufsion of coffee, but then it will take the colour of 
coffee. 

No. 279.-rTea Ice Cream. 

Take a cup of the finest and strongest green tea, 
just cover, it with boiling water, wherein let it steep 
for a quarter of an hour ; then add it to a pint of cream 
pjrq[iared as in No. 276, proceeding exactly in the same 
manner. 
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pulverised and sifted, and warmed with a gentle fire. 
Take about half a table spooul'ul of sjrup boiled to a 
pearl, moisten the powdet with it, and with your hands 
make them into small grains; increase the charges by 
degrees, sift the nonpareils to take off the small parti' 
cles and dust of the sugar; repeat the sifting often, 
taking care to have sieves of different sizes. At night 
place the nonpareils in the stove to dry, increasing 
them in size day after day with the finest sugar, and 
finish as above. Half a pound of orris will make more 
than a hundred weight of nonpareils, 

No. 259. — To Colour Nonpareils. 
Prepare your colours, (see So. 512), and take syrap 
boiled to a thread; mix your colours in separate pots, 
and divide the nonpareils; the quantity of white non- 
pareils being double that of any other colour, this 
being necessary to set off the other colours to advan- 
tage. I'ut one of the portions of your nonpareils into 
a pan, warm them, and pour on your colour; stir them 
well till they are all separated, and put them into tbe 
stove to dry. It is very important to give the exact 
quantity of colour, that the surface only of the non- 
pareils may be wet, and to leave them in the stove 
only time enough to dry them, as too much beat will 
make the colours fade. 




Na. 984«~«S^)MJf jk- JVtrr Jb« Cream. 

Take half a piftt ^ iitfts^ (measare irhea cracked), 
bake them in the ovela, then ]^Wd tfacnA with 41 
little cream; add to them a pint of cream, eight yolks 
of eggs, and six onnces ior pbimded strgarfpnt it on 

the fire, tad proceed as in Ko. 976» - 

■ , . . . j. 

No. aeS.—Qrgre^ Jq^ Cr^m, 

Ts made in the same manner as the precedfaig*. 
Choose new sweet almonds, and a add a few bitter 
almonds; sprinkle them with orange-flower water 
While they are being ponnded. 

• » • 

■ ■ t • 

Na..986«-*P&iiii Ice Cream, .. - , . 

Whip k pkit of fietHk donbk cream, qiite strong, 
(see No« 268) ; when whipped, add to it alx otmce^ of 
pounded Mgat : p«t it into the freezing-pot, and work 

it well.' • . -i : ^- .:i:h: 

No. 287 .-^Brotun-Bread Ice Cream. 

♦ 

Make a qnart of plain ice cream, (see No. 291) ; 
when fiXMBe^ work into it s^nde biiown bread prevfomly 
browned at the mouth of the oven, and cut in very 
small square slices. 

No. 288. — Maraschino Ice Cream. 

Take a pint of good double fresh cream; whip it 
strong, (see tl'o. 2l^); when whipped, add to it six 
i^fUi6eH of pounded sugar, iiad g^iinne maraschino, 
sufficient to flat^Mf it : put it into the fireeziiig-pot, and 
woikil%eB. : 
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Having ascertained this, instantly turn the steam pip 
and leave the case in that state till next day; at sb 
the next morning the heat has been found at 110 
degrees; at eight o'clock the bottles were so hot they 
could scarcely be touched. They should be now un- 
packed, and when the bottles are cold, the corks should 
be rosined, and they may be put in the cellar like wine. 
All sorts o( fruit may be preserved in this way, and 
tbe method has been found to answer very well, but 
tke fruit mnst he bottled the same day it is gathered, or 
many of the bottles will break and the fruit be spoiled. 

No. 2^2.— Pulped Apricots. 
Put your apricots in a fixed boiler, without water; 
open the steam-pipe, and in ten minutes they will be 
bl&nclied, and fit to pass through a sieve; when the 
whole of Iho pulp is extracted, fill some bottlea with 
it, and proceed as in No. 2(!1. The pulp keeps ex- 
tremely well, and apricot paste may be made of 
and used as if made of new fruit, fresh gathered. 

No. 26S.— Currant Juice. 

"When yon have mashed some currants on a sieve, 

and strained them through a flannel bag, put them in 

bottles, and proceed as above ; the juice will ktii 

very well, but it forms a sediment, and looks thick. '^ 

Currant Juice, another ivaij. 
After straining the juice through a sieve, put it i 
cellar to ferment ; two days alter take off the crt 
formed by the fermentation, strain it through a flats 
bag, bottle it, and proceed as before; it keeps ' 
well, is quite clear, and has the fiamc taste as if it we) 
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just bottled. It is excellent for ices> syraps^ and 
currant water. 

No. 1884«-<-«/mce of various Units. 

The juice of cherries^ jcaq^db^erries, mulberries^ black 
currants^ &c. may be preserved very clear without 
leaving any sediment ; each Toeing mashed separately, 
strained Idnrong^ a isieve, bottled^ and submitted 'to 
heat as »bov«. 

lio,St^,-^(YPr(»ffv^JPimltsin^emr^, 

Ev^ry species of fruit, wliolhear ^th <Nr without keiu 
nels, gathered and bottled ^Oie same da^, aiey be pre^ 
served without loss : that is, scarcely any of the bottles 
are broken except^ accidentally, and they keep well. 
The average loss of l>ottles, when liio fmit is not 
gathei^ the same 4ay, 48 ten or twelve pet <;tae. Tiio 
fruit, wfereti j»3 ttisnanaged, shews a small white spM 
tij^on 'It, is apt to become aiasly, ^and ^eottseqMBUly 
mirst not4>ekept too long. Thooe bottles ilMi^^hichiyfta 
see fi "White spot (onnEiBg, ehotlld ^ -looked out for wi^ 
mediate «de. The manner of 'oorking i« of Che gfreMost 
Consequence ; 'the bottles Should bofiorfeeCly aic^ligfati 
or the fruit will not keep. 

Bottles, 

May be ^^a^ily piurchased^ or jaa$le \n rthe ioMf^yilv^ 
inanner: mcilt a quantity of ro^n, /ia/foi:M^^;PflFtjof't)li^ 
9¥^antky »irf bees' wax, wA jfi f<>i«tKj«^ baQW-^l^ wd 
mix them well in a pojt cm ^ {fiiro;^ rdip )t^ d^ork* wd 
the top of the bottle in. it, turning it round, that it may 
completely cover the cork. 
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No. 267.— Of Creams. 
Crbam, used in great quantities by the 
is formed on the surface of new milk, poured on a table, 
hollowed out on purpose to receive the milk. Formerly 
all creams were in the department of the confecUonei 
now many kinds are generally prepared in the kitchi 
We will confine ourselves to our limits. 
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No. 2GS.— Whipt Cream. 
Take one quart of cream, put it into a bowl wil 
some powdered sugar and orange-flower powder, 
water, and have another bowl near you, over which 
you must place a sieve to receive and drain the cream ; 
wMp the cream with a whisk, and as it rises in a froth, 
take it off with a skimmer, and put it into the sieve ; 
continue to the end, putting back into the first bowl 
till you liave finished that which drains from the 
; when done, put it into your dish, omament 
it with zest of lemon, or cedraty, cut very fine and 
tastefully ; it is likewise served in glasses. It may be 
iced, by putting it into a cellaret in some ice pounded 
with salt : this is a tin vessel made on purpose to pre- 
serve or keep creams, &c. iced. When your cream ia 
hot quite fresh, put in a little gum dragon in powdi 
but it is best to do without this. 
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No« QB^.-^ChocokUe Whipt Cream, 

Is made in the same maimer^ dissolving four ounces 
of chocolate in a cup of boiling milk> for two pints of 
cream ; let it cool in ice ; add four or five ountes of 
fine powdered sugar, and proceed as above. 

No. 270.—CoffiBe Whipt Cream. 

Roast two ounces of Mocha coffee^ throw it quite 
hot into a glass of boiling water, and cover it up; 
when cold, strain the infu9ion through a sieve into a 
basin, and add five or six ounces of pounded sugar ; 
put it on the fire, boil it to a blow, reduce it to a sand, 
by working it with the spaddle ; when cold, add it to 
your cream, or you may make an infusion of coffee, 
and put it to the credm when cold ; whip and finish it 
as above. 

No. 271.— Fantffa Whipt Cream. 

Cut a pod of good vanilla very fine, pound it with 
powdered sugar, such as is intended for your cream ; 
sift it through a lawn sieve, and add it to your cream 
as directed above. 

No. 272^ — Orange and Lemon Whipt Cream. 

Rub or rasp on a piece of dugar the peel of two fine 
Seville oranges ; scrape off the sugar as it imbibes the 
essence, mash it very fine, and add it to your cream» 
Xie^on cream is made in the same manner. 

No. 273. — Strawberry Whipt Cream. 

Pick a small quantity of very ripe strawberries, mash 
them in a sieve, and add the juice to your cream^ with 
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powdered sugar, and a little liquid carmine, or co-* 
lehineal, to fph^d it k fine toae oalotr. (See Colours, 
JN^o. 5l5).-^Whef> you send it to table, decomte it with 
a few strawberries^ and some leaves cut out of yery 
thin cedraty, or a few green leaves cut in paste of 
almonds ; but they must be very thin^ aild pikshed in a 
mould of the real strawberry leaf. 

No. 374.— -£a^6 Whipt Cream, 

I Froce^as in the former number^ adding a small 
iirop, of essence of roses to your rose colour « 
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No.ma.—GrcgfeW4U€rIcei^. 

• ;.Take a handful of dried eldor^flowars^ipottkem into 
a freezing-pot^ and coyer them Inith boiling ^^ter ; let 
llileinatand. for half an hour^ strain them ttrongh a 
sieve^ and add two lemons } sweeten it to your liking 
with syrap ; when fronn,. add a glass of white wine» bnt 
mix it only a. little ataitimey then put it in yonr moulds; 

No. 314. — Ices in Fruit Sfujq^. 

These require much attention ; you must have leaden 
moulds to open with a hinge, as in^JR&ifirH. Fig..8. 
Every ice we have described, may be moulded to re<- 
present the fruits of which it bears the name ; *the pro- 
per flavour being given at the same time. When your 
ice is prepared (suppose apricot), open your motild, 
and fill it with, apricot, ice ; insert,- through the little 
liole at, the end, a dtem, or eveir a tetf or two, of the 
tveei^ or a good itoitatton of it; and dosef it again . 
dteectly, leaving the leaf and branch outside ; wrap 
the mould in paper, and place it in a tub, in which you 
must put pounded ice with salt, with which cover it; 
let the moulds remain ah hour or more in the ice. The 
stone of the fruit may, when well cleaned, be put into 
apricotSi peaches, &x. You must also have a case in 
thb ice : this case is a sort of box made of tin with 
shelves and compartments, and a square opening at 
the top and front ; line the inside with paper, or vine ^ 
leaves, if in seaaon ; take your moulds out of the tub 
one; by one, dip. them into lukewarm water With the 
paper,; as that. too, being frozen, would stick, to ibi 
leates and branch, tear them off,- and spoil the appear^ 
ance of your fruit; dip them immediately after itfto 

K 
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cold water to take off the salt which might adhere 0M 
them, open the mould, tale out the frait, and give 1^1 
directly the colonc proper for it; — tlie coloars iitiS 
prtepared cochineal, indigo, carmine, gambooge, bomt 
sugar, cbucolate, fresh cream, and saffron stoae. AM 
these colours must be separately dissolved in cups ov 
gallypots: for every colour you must have two poti^ 
the one light, the other dark ; — in colouring your frtilt^ 
Nature must be your guide. To make the colours, see 
Colour, No. 513. As you colour them, put them ioto the 
case above described, and place the case in icey leave 
them there till wanted to be sent dp to table on {(latflK 
or glasses. 

No. 315. — Observations on Winter Ices. 
Iitiwinter we mu.st supply the place of fresh frnitby 
iharinalades, or preserved fruits, or have recoarsfriB 
frilit as prepared by M. Appcrt, without sugar, and-nii 
described in No. 3G0, 261 ; and whic^ plan we hmtb 
tried on a very large scalewitb complete saccess^finaAt 
thus preserved is extremely valuable for ices. < 

No. 3m.— Ice Well. 

It being the Author's wish that his work should be 
useful to every class of readers, whether private or 
professional, he considers it essential, to add to this 
edition some practical observations upon the coli>- 
fitructioD and management of ice wells, having beu 
frequently consulted by noblemen on this subject. 

To obtain a good ice well, you should choose a spot 
looking towards the north, the soil cither sand, gnvel, 
or chalk, wherein you can easily build a well which 
will drain itself, the water soaking into the soil; by^a 
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vMstis well laade under the other. 4n ice well shopld 
be la^er round tiaaa it is de«p, fbr it is a common 
enor, to imagiiM that the deeper a well is the beM^r ; 
ODftfae coatrarj',,we. know that the water naturally run^t 
towards the depth, and drawing towards tlic wells, 
pbDetrtatea throogii the brick.-worl(, iind produces a 
hamidity that melts the ice. 

To avoid this, a good well should be built with 
double walla, at the distance of eighteen inches or ty^ft 
f^et apart, and the interval between filled up yii-ilf. 
ashesy or anji other matter of an absorbent quality^ 

The w«ll musi be built with a domed top (lil^^, ^ 
soup tureen), and a hole in the centre left to rceoi^^ 
the ice. Over the domeof brick-work there should be a 
ouTcring of earth, at least six feet in thickness, upon 
wfaick a plantation may be tbrmed] to keep off the 
SHii's rays : (be hole in the centre of the dome should 
have a ueok (like a large chimney pet), secured with a 
.^rong cover of ironj running up through the superin-; 
ovmbont earth three or foot feet, and should be kept 
alwaye-vrell covered with soil, and turfed over, as soon 
as theweliis-fiUed, to prevent any excess of air in Uiat 
direction. 

At the side of the well, upon a line with the bottom 
of the dome, an entrance must be made to take out the 
ice: it should consist of a porch with double doorS, 
the outer of which must be covered with straw* or 
thatched, and every crevice in both doors stopped up 
and made as air-tight as possible. 

A dry time ought to be chosen for filling the well ; 
the ice should be broken as small as possible, in order 
that it may reunite in the interior, and three or four 
men should be employed in levelling and pounding it, 
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till the well is filled tb the very top : if a* long ffost 
eQsaea, it should be filled up from time to time, as ilie 
ice first introduced will diminish considerably in bulk 
as it fdhds itself into a compact mass, bylVeezing ia 
the well. 

When the ice is taken out, every precaution should 
bo adopted to prevent ihe rush of a volume of air into 
the well, upon the opening of the doors. 

At first the ice must bo taken out as it comes to 
hand, until the mass sinks to a level with the door;, 
but afterwards, by means of a ladder, it must be taken 
Jrom Ike sides of the well, all round quite down to tJie 
bottom, leaving the centre to the last, which will be 
found solid and compact even in tbemidst of summer; 
if, on the contrary, the ice is first taken away from the 
middle, you disturb the body, and the air which intro- 
duces itself will destroymore than you consume. The 
first object, it must be always recollected, in preserriog 
the ice in a well, is to keep it dry; and if unfortunately 
the well is placed in a soil that will not permit it to 
drain itself, a pump must be fixed on the outside to 
draw off the water accumulated in the waste well. 
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SECT XVII. OF FRUITS IN BRANDY., 

■ ■ . 

; . .-I 

■.;,.? 

; v. Np. .317.— Frwtt in Brandy. ., 

Most fruits may be preserved In bfandy/ lmt''ch«r- 
ries; peaches, apricots, green 'gages, mirabeHe phtms, 
itnd pears^ are generally nsed for this purpose.* fQ%e 
quality of the braoidy contributes much to the gbod^or 
bad taste of fhe fruit. Old French brandy Is to^Ae 
preferred to that made in ^gland, but it is not easy 
always to discover its age; it may be generally known 
by its sparkling, and the beads ^hich it forms' rottod 
the glass when poured out, the smell it leaves on^ the 
palm of the hands on rubbing some in them, or^the 
taste on the palate.- But the confectioners, itfho have 
to preserve much fruit in brandy, may save expenee 
by the following method : — Take a barrel capable <<>f 
holding the quantity of brandy you expect to useiin 
the year, and calculate the quantity of water necessary 
tp reduce the English spirit to thirty degrees, then 
dissplye a sufficient quantity of brown sugar-candy, 
boil it to a pearl, (one quarter of sugar tp two- thirds 
pf brandy); mix the whole in the barrel; Ifeave it in 
the ceU^rfor a year till the fruit season arrives, then 
)tap it, afid you will have a liquor more fit fpr your 
fruit than what is generally bought for thi^ purpose, 
and quite as good as the brandy of France. 
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No. S\&.— Peaches in Brandy. 

Choose the peaches you mean to preserve a littls 
before they are ripe, take oflf the down by wiping them 
with a cloth } prick them with a small fork to the 
stone, and pat them as you do them into water, then 
on a moderate £re, keeping the water nearly boiUng { 
when you find your fruit softened so as to giVe way to 
the finger, throw them into cold water, and leave thva 
to stand for a quarter of an hoar; cbanite this watf I 
for another, and let them stand another quatter of jpi 
hour ; drain them on clean towels^ and whea drr , 
arrange them regularly in a glass jar; have some 
clarilied sugar boiled to the lillle pearl; a quarter of 
syrup for two-thirds of fruit is a sufficient quantitjr ; 
put to them double the quantity of brandy, at thirty 
degrees; mix, and strain it through a Hannel bag tno 
or three times, and place the peaches regulaxjly , la 
yoar jars, and cover .them with bladders wqll ^ifid 
down. 

No. 319. — Apricots in Brandy. 
Apricots are prepared in the same way as peaches, 
except that you must boil them in the syrup in Whf^l) 
tbey mnstbe left for a day; on the next take them Otft, 
drain, and put them in order in your glasses ; pill 
your syrup on the fire, boil it to the pearl, and fiidih 
like the peaches. Mirabelle plums, and otber frBite, 
are done in the same manner. 

No. 320. — Green Gages in Brandy. 
Take green gages before they are quite ripe ; cut off 
half the stem, prick them and put them in a pan fnU 
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pf water, so that the water be three or four inches 
above the fralt; place year pan on a moderate fire, 
and when the water is so hot that you cannot bear your 
fiiigiBrki4t, ^aket^ pan C3tf, and^^row in a-handM of 
salt and a handf^tepf BpUiRoh; 'jffx^^i^t with la cloth, 
and let it cool. The next day put the fruit on a gentf e 
fire for two or three hours, 4sdcing care that the water 
does not bqU ; if jpji have a JtheriQQmeter^ you may 
regulate the heat to two hundred degreeis, which it 
tfaoidd nenrer e&eeed. 9Kh«n ^l^e <ffdhlis>|0f Ht iftefl<l€ t 
graen, andatriaes QmiAe} water, p.utrit into ooldqrratil!^. 
f(pd'&iidiastbe:dpBieois. ; . f . 
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Take some fine moreHo qjieriies, .ont >aff /Inlf Htm 
afttaks^ and /put ithftm aurto i^old water; 3;idien well 
washed, V idigpda.iAem on a siovie, andcplaoe t}i6tBiML 
yjiont |^SM9 fOl ifli^m .with: .bnmdy at titonty-»4B(4& 
d«giiM8, and add fto ,each -bottle a ^little xirnuunm 
\mikm Of isUgbdy pounded/; jenderiihe {bottles xeMtt#>. 
piftely airtight, and lea^e 'tfaemforiamont)i oritM. 
AftiQT>dtat time 496paca:|be ^exhevries fronvthe *bi^indpp:, 
WMsstte itf^msA add to evesy pint ibor .ouno^ «f 
pounded sogpar; ;stir;andinieU:it, ^and ^strain it two :or 
ttsee times ithvongh a tiaimcil bagj when peifectfy 
dUuur, .piitat on; ycmr-eljecries torbe used at pleasure. 
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SECT. iJ^yill. OF CLEAR JELLIES, AKBjI 
PIECES MONTEES. 



No. 322. — Clear Jellies, and Pieces Mont^ex. 
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In treating of these, we are aware that we trespass ft 
little on the culinary department; bnt as it is one 
object to make our readers acquainted with every 
thing directly or indirectly connected with Confec- 
tionery, we shall proceed to describe the Piece MontSff 
and the various kinds of jellies. 

A Piece Montee is not the same article as &a Assiettie 
Montie; bat is an ornament to be eaten, and is to 
appear but once on the table; it is composed of 
biscuits, conserves, rock-sugar, nogat, 8(«. fixed a» 
a building of paste, ornamented with spun-sugar, &c. 
according to the fancy of the artist ; taste, designs- 
foresight, neatness, and activity, are all necessary ta 
the perfection of the piece montee : taste to vary tte 
oolours and the materials, and to give elegance to tlw 
omainent; foresight to prepare beforehand every littlriK 
requisite; design to give the proper proportion talk 
elegance to the whole ; neatness in putting the parts 
together, which must not bo clumsily mixed with ona 
another, nor must the caramel be seen with which you 
join them; and activity, as not to be obliged to wann 
your caramel five or six times, which would blacken 
it, and make your work look dirty, besides being dis* 
agrep E(Me to the taste, as the caramel loses its streDj 
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^nd takes the damp mora quickljr than sugar jfn% 
bpiled enoHgh. ' 

, No< ^.— C^ Jel/tf, 

• • ... ■-•■•}' 

Take two calves' feet^ i)iit tl^m, in. pieces, and pnt 
UijBJH in a saucepan with three quarts of water; boil 
tbi/3rto three pints, take it off, and strain it tJiiopgb a 
sieve into a basin } take off the fat, aad kt ft stand 
tiU pext day; this is caUed stock; then pat it into a 
saucepan with a pipt a;n4.a bcUf of white vjne,>the 
juice of three lemons, the peel of one, three quarters 
of a pound of fine sugar, and the whites of eight eggs 
bi^at up toastrongSTiou;; add a little cinoamion, jand 
the^^sbells of the eggs, stirring them altogether wijt^«|t 
$poon.; put this on the fire; whepitiisesup, tak^jit 
offf.tben put it. QU; again, then takeit off^ i^id:ni;i|t 
tbrcmgh a. flannel bag ; if yoi^ want it for moulds^ job 
wast put.: que owce of isinglass in the. saucepan 
: befqire you put i( on the fire. * 
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No. 324.-^ To Clarify Isinglass. 

. Break your isinglass into small pieces with a ham^ 
mer, wi^h it in several waters^ and to four ounces add 
.aixpin^ 4)f water; reduce it one-third, dummku; it 

« 

carefully ; take it from the fire, and strain it through ft 
inllf^ ai^ve, tpiuse for the following receipts. 

/So.^l!i&.— Ven^s's Clear JfeUy. 

. Take an ounce of clarified isinglass, add half a pound 
of syrup from fine clarified sugar, coloured with a little 
/spfslyneal, prepai;ed for ice, (see Np, 516), pf a fine 
rose colour ; add a small drop of essence qf rpses^^and 
}if4f A glass of good brandy j mix it Ugibtlji.witb a 
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spoon, strain it through a silk Bieve, take r copper 
mopld of any form you please, according to the dish 
yoa mean to make ; place the mould in a box full of 
pounded ice, quite to the edge of the mould, and sur- 
rounded on all sides ; pour your jelly into it, cover it 
with a tin cover, or any other equally thin, and pat 
some ice on it ; three hours is sufficient to ice this sort 
ofjeliy; when you wish to serve it up, take a basin of 
warm water, plunge your mould quickly into it, asd 
instantly turn it out on the plate. 

No. 826. — Orange-Flower Je,Uy. 
Take two ounces of newly gathered orange-flowen, 
or if yon cannot procure these, take prawlined oraag«- 
flowers, boil them in half a pint of syrup, let it cool, 
and infuse it closely covered up ; when nearly cold, 
add an ounce of clarilied isinglass, and the juice of 
three oranges, or lemons ; strain it through a silk sieve, 
and finish as Venus's clear jelly. You may alse add 
a glass of Champagne, and colour it pink. 

No. 327.— Strawberry Jelly. 
Mash a pound of strawberries, strain tbe jdte^ 
through a fine sieve, and add half a pint of syrup, and 
boil them; when nearly cold, add an ounce ef.ckMrifivd 
isinglass, the juice of two lemons, and a little prepared 
cochineal; strain the whole through a silk sieve, pour 
it into your mould, and ice it. 



No. 828.— Curroni Jelly. 
Take a pound of cvrrauts, and mash them with four 
ounces of raspberries; strain Ihcm through a flannol 
bagf, and that your jelly may he quite clear, add bb 




0unce 0f clarified isinglass, and a little prepared 
cochineal; ice it-.a84th(nre« 

* • 

JSkp^m jQie juice of twQ j>oands of yeiyiipe cfaerije^t 
and ibnr ounces of redcarcants; ^strain it ihrongh a 
0annel bag, and add half a pint of syrap, and an ounce 
of prepared idii|gl^3j st^fiin it through a silk sieve, 
and ice it as ^ove. 



Ko. 930.--^Orame Ji^I/v. 

^ Squeeze the 'juice Yroxn ten oranges and 'two lemtms, 
anj^ drain it .ihrougb a sieve ; rub two orange peels oh 
a large piece oT sugar, sQrapethe essenee^wi^h a knife 
into yourl)oiling syrup, mix it, antt strain it^tlnrough It 
flannel bag; when nearly cold add to it an ounce of 
isinglass, and pourit into the numld, after it is coloured 
with cochineal. Oranges may likewise be iced in 
ciuaiters, which have a pie;tty effect. The jelly Is to 
be made as above, but instead t)if poUrlng it Into 
moulds, it is to be j>ut into the peels, prepared as 
follows : Open ten or twelve oranges with a tin cutting 
^ toot at the Btsdk end, about the ^ase^f a«billiitg»'Cliear 
^llt (he inside, withocrt breafldng the-peel, witii-a^inaiU 
tea »poon, and use the^juice for your j^Hjr. When Jibe 
inside* is quite -cleaned, -throw "thcpedlisr^itto wnterto 
inake them firm ; when your jelly is ready, drain your 
peels, fill them* with it, and ice-ibem. When about to 
^lerye Aem tap, out Aeo|n:|n four weitti a^flbaip knife, 
attd set tib^m on' <ii«wplate. 
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No. aSl.— Grape Jelly. 

Take the juice of two pounds of grapes, stntin it 
}hroagb a flannel bag, add the jaice of two lemons, 
halfapint of syrup, and an ounce of prepared isinglass; 
finish as for Venns'a clear jelly. 

No, 332.— Pine- Apple Jelly. 
Take a pine-apple, pound it, and strain the palp 
through a cloth ; add to the fruit half a pound of sjrap, 
and boil it up once ; when nearly cold, add the jaice 
of twd lemons strained through a silk sieve, and mix 
an ounce of prepared isinglass, and a little sugar in 
dark caramel, to giye it a finer colour ; and finish as 
above. 

No. 33S.— Apricot Jelly, 
Is made in the same manner as the pine-apple jelly, 
except the lemon juice, which is never used. 

No. 334.— Barfeen-y Jelly. 
Take two ounces of very ripe barberries, pick them, 
and hoil them in half a pint of syrup, so as to cover 
them; let them stand some time, then strain them 
through a cloth ; ^nish like the pine-apple jelly. 



No. 3^.~Vamlla Jelly. 
Add to half a pint of syrup two pods of vanilla cut 
extremely fine, boil it up once, then let it stand to ^o- 
fuse ; put a third part of n pint of very clear water to 
your syrup, and strain it through a flannel ba^; when 
nearly cold, put in un ounce of prepared isinglass, and 
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a glass of maraschino^ or any other liqaeur : finish as 
QsuaL • »• ^ . 

» ■ • ■ • • . 

' Ko. 336.— £e»io«^ /e% 

Is made with the juice of two or three leQipns^. with- 
oat any peel; strain' it well through the flannel baga 
as the jelly must be white : finish as abore. 

V[6.aS7. ^Coffee Jelly, 

As above ; choose very good coftee^ roast and grind 
it, and make an infusion of four ounces, strain it 
through a flannel bag to have it very clear ; take the 
sake quantity of sugar and jsilirglass. 



*'f » 



Ha. aas.^Tea Jelly. 

Infhse a quarter of aa ounce of ted, aiid when yott - 
ptt it t6 your syrup, add a glass of brandy, or any 
other spirits, a light shade of prepared cochineal, and 
your isinglass ; take care to strain every infusion 
through a flannel bag. 

' No. 3S9.^^Arrack,*or Rum Jelly J 

... ' 

Bub (m a large lump of sugar the peel of two lem^itir; 
and "scrape off the ifest into half a pint of syrup ; eiti * 
press the juice of five lemons, stridn and-add it,* with it 
glass of rum, to your syrup, which must Ke kikewaiW J^^ 
pint in the ounce of prepared isinglass^ and iee it air 
usual; . . ' ' 

No. 340.— Xigtietfr/eKy. 

Jellies may be made with all sorts of liqueiirs or 
wipes, and are' prepared in the same way as Vchm's 
clear jelly. - • r 
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No. S^l.-^Whisked Jellies, 



Are nothing more than ibe preceding jellies whisked/ 
when cold, with a rod of birch twigs; they must he 
put in tlieir moulds as soon as they are s'et, like d'^trft 
cfeam; they milst not haVe time to fix before llifeyaWf 
whisked, as they would not tate thb smooth {hrm'iif 
the moulds ; the jelly thus whisked is not so long taking 
the ice as the others. 

No. M2.~'Mdcedo{ne Jelly. 

All the jellies from N^o. 332 to BU, ate called Ma«N^ 
doine Jellies, whon in the middle of the jellies are hf 
troduced all sorts of fruit in season, and in the wintei 
SQcb as a»6 preserved in brandy. If you use pre«eTVvd 
fmit the jellies must be liqueur or wine jellies. TfaA 
dilibrcnt isaitH must be arranged with taste, and tlxei( 
colours well blended^ and contrasted -, laigefruit mwft. 
be cut in slices. 

These jellies are best made by using two moulds ot 
different sizAs; the smaller mould is put inside thd 
latter one, and surrounded by jelly; when it is iixad, 
tb* inner mould is taken out by using a little waxn. 
water, and the hollow it loaves is to be filled up wiU|. 
layers of fruit and layers of jelly, which must be pp|t. 
IB gradually, and each allowed to set before theno^^ 
is added ; when the whole is set, it is to be tume^-p)^ 
on the dish and served up. 



No. 343. — Blanc Manger, or Orgeat Jdly. 
Thisshoald more properly be called Orgeat 
as it is only milk of almonds sweetened and &xbA 



isimliURKi .TAke a' pouiid of almdltids, and pctmd thd» : 
aii^ifer:.9«feat s^^Wfiy (mev Ifov UO);: ttoy should pio^ 
d«oe fqpi]it<«Qd'a:hfttf of ]iii1k> to iirMcfai ivddi an ou^ce 
bt 'diaifiedi isiing^ai^ . and half a pint o£ syrupy as foe 
plear jellies. You may flavour the blanc manger aa. 
you do jellies. It is likewise made of dififerent colours^ 
To do this, you must separate your milk into as many 
parts as you mean to use colours ; stain one part of a 
rose colour, another blue, another yellow, &c. and 
finish the jelly; then pour it into your moulds in 
layers of about an inch in depth, arranging and vary- 
ing the colours according to your taste, only taking 
care to let each layer M before the next is poured in. 
With proper moulds, you may make aspars^s, or any 
other form yon like, giving it the native colour. You 
may use chocolate in this way, dissolving four ounces 
of it in a glass of water ; or pistachios, preparing theni 
in the same way as the almonds. 

No. 344.<— Piece Monties^ Baskets, Vases, PaviUons, and 
other Articles, as Ornaments in Spun Sugar. 

Boil and prepare your sugar as before described, 
and when nearly cold, haVe a stick, pointed similar to 
a pencil ; dip it in your sugar, and raise your hand, 
and you will perceive it will fall as thick as twine ; 
then, having your moulds ready buttered, form a 
Mosaic, taking the shape of the object, which you 
must loosen before it is quite cold : replace it again on 
the mould, for it to retain its proper shape ; but take 
notice, these objects are spun outside of the mould, 
by spinning Mosaics flat upon a greased sheet in dif- 
ferent shapes, and uniting them together, soldered 
i^th the same sugar. Temples and pavilions of four 
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ttt five feet io height eta be nade^ and whelk the stigaar 
iti^prppMj boiled, and in dry weather, this woik.wiU 
keep several days: the Author has kept some pieces 
^te perfect for a month; by exclodiog themi eareft^y 
from the air. 
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No..34^.— Pate d'Q^c, or Confectionery Paste. 

i SiFT« on $1 9iarble i^lah, a |K)imdapd a half of ,r£iie 
flour, .witha pQaa(l.Qf sugar, making a hollow, in the 
, foiddlci^ to coQtaifi.the whites of eight eggs ; mix it up 
jntq a stiff, pa^tte; but if too -stiff, add some more whites 
^f ^gs; when of a proper consistmoe, .knead it witlji 
jTOur wrists, till perfectly smooth. This pa^te is to form 
the carcass or frame- work of your Pieces Monties, which 
are to be cut out of it, of the size and shape of the dish 
you mean to use ; it must be rolled a quarter of an inch 
thick ; it will likewise bo useful .to roll it in bands or 
fillets, as supporters to the whole. You bake themvon 
jplates slightly buttered, in an oven of. a moderate heat; 
.when half done, draw them out, and cut^em to your 
£uicy ; yqu are to construct with them castles, pavi- 
lions, Chinese temples, hermits' cells, pjramids, cot- 
tages> Turkish pavilions, monuments, and any other 
ihing the fancy may suggest. When they are cut out 
and exactly fitjted together, put them back in^the oven 
to finish baking. We will now; give the preparation of 
.the materials.' 

No. 2^.^-Cof\fectionery Paste in Colours. 

: T^e ope pound of flour and eight whites of eggs. 
Mul form a paste, as directed above ; the sugar must be 
perfectly white, . and sifted fine, and half an oimce of 
gum dragon mu^t be add.^d, dissolved i^ a small glass 

L 
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of water. This paste must be very smooth and com- 
pact, and must be rolled out flat about the eighth of 
an inch in thickness ; out of this, you must cut the 
design you propose, with a pen-knife, the same as 
you would cut pasteboard ; dry the pieces in the 
stoTe, mount and join them together with some of the 
same paste; to this add some gum water, to moisten 
it, vrfiich you are to use as cement; colour some 
of the same paste according to your fancy, (ses 
Colom-s), and use it for moulding and borders, to be 
poshed in wooden moulds, (see Moulding, No. 5itS), 
and joined together by this cementing paste ; you may 
sand the ground-work with coloured sugar, and omar 
ment the whole with spun sugar, according to your 
taste. 



No. 347. — Coloured Sugars. 
Coloured sugar was originally used to embeUifih 
the plateanx on which fruit. Sec. was brought to tabl^ 
placed in the sugar j afterwards crystal bowls, disIiMr, 
and vases, were introduced for holding fruit, and tboK 
sugar being no longer necessary, coloured sand was 
used to ornament the plateaux, with which artists «f 
merit made tbe most beautiful designs, and eves 
formed elegant landscapes; but from the mofleai 
alterations made in the arrangement of tbe table, 

Land the want of ingenious men who can execnte tltil 
department of our art with success, few opportnnitie* 
have been afforded for the display of these pleasiog 
Dmaments. There are two ways of obtaining coloazed 
sugar ; one for conserves, (sec No. 53), by working tlw 
coloured sugar till pulverized; the other by poDndtag 
and sifting crystallized sugar to the requited maecs 
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the: finer particles being taken away by a silk aieye, 
flte at No. 71.; the sagar nm^t be divided into as many 
parts as you wabt colours f w)gt it with the colour^ 
Moistened in water, (see No. 513), rubbing it in the 
hand tili the colour is spread equally : put il ott papei* 
to dry in the stove. 

^0.948.-^0/ CQlouring Abnonds., 

i After Manching and picking your alflionds, aiidifeelMI 
at No; 341, ihey must be cut small t^ ^le i^qtiifed 
size, and coloured like sugar; they are ollsed UyothU-' 
ment different kinds of biscuits. Pistachios cut in 
pieces riiake h good 'green for l^ieces' itfot^t^es, &c. ', 
libey may b« made datiteir by splnadh greei».-HCSee 
No.i80>. . . • - -■ •' .: 

No- d49.^Almmd P(i$t€. 

- Sianeb ft pofml or two of sweet ftteiofids> aAil let 
ih6ta rttnadint^ day or two in eleafi Wat^^ th^ M^t 
day draia them: 4try, pound them extremity fine, {klW 
diem dirougfa a fine sieve, and ^t b^tei: the reisMtte 
td be pounded again. Cotktinhe' this till thi^y ard-All 
passed through the sieve, taking care l<» i|itinkle thAi 
with lemon juice while you are pountfitig^ to pr^ffMt 
them from oilibg. fnt your almonds' in- a paii, Wffli 
Half a-pouifd of Mgaarto every pound of alnM^Ads, on a 
^mrtle'fire; stir it with a wooden spaddll^^ that it iha^ 
not stick to kbe pan^ when dry enough it do^sk'Ot 
stibk to the fifUgers; take it off, and when cold, put 
it hack into tlie mortar and poukid it again, adding 
half an ouace of gum dragon dissolved in a gladiS Of 
eold' water; pass it as for gum-paste; half to Ottttce 
M goal tb sufficientfot two pounds of dried pante. lA 
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pounding it you add fine powdered sugar till it is suSi- 
ciently stiff for your purpose; it may be coloured 
according to fancy. ('See Colours). — You may use 
this paste for all sorts of Pieces Monties, giving it 
sufficient solidity to fonu supports; ihe articles made 
of tbis paste must be dried in the stove ; it is likewise 
used to make the greeu moss to ornament groups of 
rocks; for this purpose it must be coloured with 
spinach green; force it through a wire sieve with your 
bands, or a spaddle, and with a card take off the moss, 
in little heaps, which are formed by the pressure.. 

No. 350. — Rock Piece Montee in a Lake. 
I describe the mode of making this rock, merely to 
give a general idea of what may be done in tbis de- 
partment of our art, as it would be tedious, as well as 
unnecessary, to give details of every article. There 
is hardly an object in nature which may not be repre- 
sented in, or form an ornament to, a Piece Montee ; 
and with so wide a held for the esercise of taste and 
fancy, we may safely leave the ingenious artist to his 
own judgment : our object is not to make a large book, 
but to compress and give as much information as pos- 

Isible in the smallest compass, otherwise a moderate 
volume might he written on this head alone. 
Roll out some confectionery paste, (see No. 345}, 
a quarter of an inch thick, the size of the dish in- 
teoded to receive it; put into a mould representing 
your pond a lining of almond paste, coloured pale pink, 
and place in the centre a sort of pedestal of almond 
paste, supported by lumps of the same paste baked; 
when the whole is dry, fix the pieces to one aootJiei, 
taking care that it is all perfectly dry and well joined. 
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4befi put it into the stove. Boil to the great blow a 
snfficient qaantity of syrnp to fill the hollow >f the 
lake,, to represent the water; having previously mo-' 
delled in gum paste little swans, place them in various 
parts of the syrup i put it into the stove for three» 
hours, then make a small hole through the paste, 
under your lake, to drain oflf the syrup; a crust will 
remain, with the swans fixed in it, representing tbe^ 
water. You must now build the rock on the pedestal 
with pieces of rock-sugar, biscuits, and other appro- 
priate articles in sugar, fixed to one another, supl^ 
ported by the confectionery paste you have put in the 
middle, the whole being cemented together with cara-< 
mel, and ornamented according to your fancy. The^ 
rest of the Piece must now be neatly finished; tiiei 
moulding and heads should be pushed in almond paste, 
coloured red ; the cascades and other ornaments must 
bjB in spun sugar. — (See No. 52). 

No. 351. — Royal Idng. 

If you wish to mask the Piece Mont^e with icing to^ 
imitate marble, take some double refined sugar 
pounded and sifted extremely fine ; wet it with the 
juice of lemon, and t)lean water, and mix it with a: 
spaddle; when of a tolerable consistence, lay it on^ 
parts of your Piece Mont^e with a hair pencil; when, 
dry, it will make the finest possible glaze, and you 

may paint on^ it whatever you please. 

. ' * . ' 

No. 352.-r*Qf Orass, and SmaU Trees, or Bushes.^ , 

There are different means of imitating trees dud: 
bushes ; a sprig of thyme must be the body of the tree> 
to which must be fixed leaves of pistachios, or coloured 
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almonds, cut to the size you want tbem, or leaves off 
gum paste (aee No, 487) made in a wooden mould, 
others with almond paste forced through a sieve, but 
the prettiest are those of candy, coloured green; for 
these last prepare some handsume twigs of thyme, take 
a candy box, hve or six inches deep, according to tbe 
size of your trees, tie strings of packthread across it, 
to which you suspend your twigs, taking care tbey do 
not touch each other. Boil to the blow sufficient synp 
to Jill the mould to the trunk of the tree; place it in the 
stove for six or eight hours : strain off the syrup as for 
candies, and you will have .some pretty little trees; 
if you put them in candy a second time, they will 
come ont ornamented with crystals extremely pleas- 
ing to tbe eye. 

No. 353. — Marble BiKcuiln. 
Take the quantity you want of the paste for sav<^ 
biscuit, (see No. 372), divide it into four parts, dis- 
solve an ounce of chocolate, and add it to two of the 
portions in unequal quantities, that one may be dork 
and the other light ; for the other two parts take vege- 
table carmine, (see No. 516): mix it with a littto 
saffron to make it of an orange colour, and give one « 
pale, the other a deep colour. Make a paper case, 
and [ml in the pastes with a spoon to iDtertqix the 
colotlTs, so that when baked it may cut out like 
variegated marble ; in another case it maybe laid in 
veins; put them in a slack oven, that they may bo two 
or three hours baking; take them out, let thetn cool, 
aHd cut tbem in pieces, io imitate the stone, or parts 
oSthc rock which you want. 
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No. 354.-^6re6tt Biscuits, 

Are made in tbe same maimer as the precedmg, 
except that to the paste^ when divided^ you add to 
one part spinach green^ (see No. 520); to another 
saffron; to the third red^ and the foarth blue: you 
thus have the natural colours of the rock. 
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BifcT. XX. OF IiOZENGES ANI* WAFMR^. 
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Stkbp in rose-water the requisite qiumtity of gum 
di;aJ3;on^ us^ing only one ounce to oight pounds cC 
sugar^ as it is not to be so stiff as gunTpaste. (See 
No* 487). — Proceed in the same manner, using veiy 
fin^ powdered sugar; colour it with vegetable carmine^ 
or cochineal ; if the rose-water does not give it a suffi- 
ctent flavour, add a drop of essence of roses ; when 
the paste is ready, roll it out about the thickness of 
half a crown on a marble slab, very clean and even; 
in rolling it out use a little powdered sugar, or a small 
quantity of starch powder^ to prevent its stickiag^ 
Cut it into different shapes with a tin cutter; puttlie 
articles on a sieve to dry in the stove, and then into 
boxes for use. 

No. 356. — Cinnamon Lozenges* 

Pound and sift extremely fine two ounces of good 
cinnamon, and make your paste as above; dissolve 
the gum in water, and work in the cinnamon with the 
powdered sugar; it may be made without pounde^ 
cinnamon, by adding the oil of cinnamon, and may be 
coloured with bol ammoniac : finish as above. 
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No. 357.— Orat^e-i^wer Lozenges. 



vDissoWe your gum in double* distilled orange*fldwer 
vrater^ Or ^dd a dHopot tbeessenceof itatWt toujour 
pa6te': make it a fine whiter and finish as before. 
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xl^cyL^ fouit ounces of iiiarsh-inallow^ ignt it inU^ 

small 'piecesr/lifld boil theui in^ a pibi of water; stfrititf 
them: tbroBgh a clotb/ and put two ounces of gtint 
dtftgon to steop'itt it» with a little orabge-flower Water f 
fifi:it:witb 43ttgslr^ and follow the sfeiaie method^ a9 
before.' * - » * «■■ ....».■ . ■* . . • r. 
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No. d&&4TrLoxenge6,in gfitfiirali 
. I Whateizierrfiavour you may wish to give y our Jozengl^ii; 
tbemode of making is the same in nearly all ;- but ihit 
taste- is varied atDcording^o the essence you use ; tbtf 
colours should be appropriate, as, if ^atoured with 
essence of lemon, they should be yellow ; of oranges^ 
rather darker; of Violet, the colour of the flower; if 
of ganger, a little bol amiponiac may be used, &6. 
The essences must be used sparingly, as too strong a 
flavour is disagreeable. . 



; ; No.aeO.— WVerf. ^ 

: . . ■ . : • ' . ■ •■ • 

Y'tmlkt^' two pods; Sugar, ^Ib.; Brandf, one gUtsAH 

.FkMTy lib. ; fk^yoycg </f eighi J^, md^w. j^ 

Fredi Butter, • . .. -.k. 

To^ake wafers yoit must have an engraved iron, asf 
itfx Plate 11. Fig. 6. Take-^ the vanilla, cut it very 
small, and pound it withsome powdered sugar; sift it 
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through a silk sieve, and put it into a pan with your 
ilour, yolks of eggs, and hrandy, and stir it all toge- 
ther; add your batter, first dissolved, in a cop of 
warm milk ; when the whole is mixed, it must be 
quite thin, so as when you dip a spoon in the 
mixture and hold it up, it must leave a velvety 
appearance on it. Put the iron on a clear charcoal 
fire, and when it is regularly heated, rub it slightly 
with a bit of butter tied in a rag, or a piece of rind of 
pork or bacon; pour in a spoonful of your batter, 
taking care that it spreads equally over the engraved 
part of the iron ; close the instrument gently, and pot 
it on the fire; when the batter is done on one side^ 
turn and hake it equally, of a fine colour, which a 
little practice will soon enablb you to do ; take it from 
the lire, pare it carefully round, take out the wafer, 
aad turn it immediately on a piece of round wood, «t 
in the shape of a horn ; you may use any essence you 
please instead of the vanilja. 

No. 3dJ. — Neapolitan Wafers. 

Flour, 4oz.; Skgar, 3o2.,- Fresh Butter, loz.; OUve 
Oil, loz.; three Eggs; Essence of Cinnamon and 
Cloves. 

Neapolitan wafers are made the same way as the 
preceding. Mix the sugar and fiour, put in your eggs, 
(yoHcs and whites), and melt the batter in water, wttli 
an ounce of olive oil ; aild a drop of essence of 
cloves, and of cinnamon; finish as above. Yoa may 
coloat them pink, with the proper prepared colovr, 
and yellow with salfron : these wafers may be made of 
all colours, but their own colour is the beitt. 
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No. 363.— f%mtsA Wirf(ars. 

Fbmur, Soz^f Sugar, 4LM.,^ButUr, 6oz^; thtydhcf 
six Eggs; Yeast, 1«8:«; Jtftli^ half a pint; and the 
whites of six Eggs. 

To make these wafers you mast have square irons^ 
engcftyed kalf an iaeb in d^yth^ witbth^ two bftlves td 
correspond. Put yooi flour into a pan^ and stir in 
the warm milk with the yeasty which must be strained 
through a sieve; mmke your paste soft and smooth^ 
atid put It into the sTtove thai ft may rise i when rls^n^ 
add your yolk of eii^gs, (saving the whites)^ aitd t&o 
MHt of a lemon^ which you rub on sugar^ amdisrcfape 
into the butter ; mix it well, whip up to a snow the 
whitiSd of eggs you have reserved, and add thetn to it^ 
stirring it gently with a spoon ; to thid may be added 
a spoonful of cream, as it will be a great improvement, 
but it must be beaten up tike the eggs. Put the paste 
baciL in the stove, and It will rise to double its quan- 
tity ; warm your irons, nib them lightly with butter, 
ffll 0116 side of tlfO irons, and put it on the fire ; as soou 
as ft is done on that side, turn it, and when of a good 
colour, take out the wafers, put them on a plate, aod 
sift the powdered sugar over them. Add any flavour 
you please to the sugar^ to suit that you have put in 
the paste, drying and sifting it as vanilla. 
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SECT. XXI. OF COOL DRINKS FOR BALLS, 
ROUTES, Stc. 



No. 363. — Currant, Cherry, Strawberry, and Rasp- 
berry Watern, 

Aru Id general made by mashing either of the above 
fmits, straining the juice through a sieve, and after- 
wards through a Sannel bag; water is then added, 
with syrup, to the taste ; strain it again throngh the 
bag, ice it, and serve it up very fresh. But the liqaor 
is never so transparent or clear as when the fruit is 
boiled in the water. 

No. mx.— Orgeat Water. 
Blanch half a pound of sweet almonds, with a dozeq. 
bitter ones ; pound them well, and add to them two 
pints of water, or more, to the taste, with sugar and 
orange-dowcF water; mix them well together, and 
■train and ice the liquor in a bottle; it may be mad« 
with orgeat syrup. 

No. 365.— temonade. 
Take the outside of the rinds of six lemons, cut u 
fine as possible, and put them into two quarts of water: 
then cut your lemons in halves, squeeze the juice inU^ 
the water, and add syrup to your taste ; mix the ii^n- 
dieuls well, and let them stand for some time; strain 
the liquor through a flannel bag, and ice it. 
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No. 366. — Orangeade, 

Is made in the same way, using China oranges in- 
stead of lemons. The above ire the most pleasant, as 
vrell as the most wholesome drinks for parties at balls 
and routes, &c. Many other receipts for drinks have 
been given in former publications of this nature, and 
it would be very easy to enlarge the list, but none are 
(considered so elegant, nor can be so safely recom- 
mended aa the above* 
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SECT. XXIT. THE OVEN. 



—Of Ovens. 

There are two sorts of ovene, the one brick-wMlif 
and the other of cast iron: the brick oven is tbc IWMt,' 
as the iron one requires a constant fire kept under it, 
to retain it of a proper heat; the brick oven mQst be 
heated equally, cleaned, and mopped oat; and before 
you put your articles to bake, you must wait till the 
beat is fallen, that is, till the oven is equally beated all 
over; keep It closed till you are going to use it. 



No. 368.— BicA Plum Cake. 

\lb. Fresh Butler, lib. Sugar, 1^/6. Flour, 2 Os, 
Curriails, a gldis of Brandy, 1 lb, Sweetmeata, 3 02. 
sweet Almonds, ten Eggs, loz. Allspice, and \o*. 
Cinnamon. 

Melt your butter to a cream, and put in the sugar, 
and stir it till quite li^ht, adding the allspice and the 
pounded cinnamon; when you have stirred it for e 
quarter of an hour, take the yolks of the eggs and woifc 
them in two or three at a time, and the whites of the 
same must by this time be beaten to a iilrong snow 
quite ready to work in ; as the paste mu-st not stand to 
chill the butter, 01 it will be heavy; work in the whites 
gradually; then add the orange peel, lemon, and citron, 
cut in fine stripes, and the currants, which most be 
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Qkixed in well with your sweet almoiHis ; then add the 
lifted floor Md giMS of brqindy : l>0.ke this ca^e in a tin 
lioop in a hot oyen ior three Jionrs. Put twelve sheets 
of p^per nnder it, and four or five on (be top; to keep 
it ^om hoiming. 

No. 96&p^^P<Uience Biscuits, 

Six whites of Eggs, 8 oz. Sugar ^ 10 oz. Flour, Letnon 

PeeL 

Take smoQth plates of copper, warm them at the 
mouth of the oven, or on a stove, and wipe them well, 
rabbing them lightly all over, with paper and . vixgim 
wax, then let them cool for use. , Break yonr whites 
of eggs in a copper pan, whip, them up a little^ add the 
poiwdeired sugar and fl^our, and mix thp whole with a 
spaddlo, (see Plate I. Fig. 12), with some raspings of 
lemon peel, or of oranges, limes, cediratys, &c» Tak^ 
a funnel, as in PkUe T. Fig. 16, fill it with paste, and 
holding it in yonr right hand^ let the paste fall in drops 
as large as a shilling, by the side of one another, as 
many a« yonr waxed plate will contain. Put all the 
plates in a warm place for five or six hours, till the 
surface of the biscuits harden and dry, forming a little 
crust. Bake tfaem of a good colour in a hot oven. 

No. 370. — Queen Cakes or Drops. 

li lb. FUmr^llb. Butter, 1 lb. Sugar, 14 Eggs, ilb. Qur* 
rants, and the Raspings, of two Lemons. 

Melt your butter to a cream, in a basin, adding the 
pawidered sug^r with the lemon raspings, and stirring it 
(of % qjusirter of an hour with six or seven pieces of 
i:an^ tied together iii the form of a whisky tilXit beeomes 
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tjuite liglit and wliite. Have your eggs ready brolcen 
in a pot or basin, and put in three or four at a time, 
allowing an iuterval of five minutes, and stirring your 
paste well every time you put in the eggs ; when the 
eggs are all mixed, stir in your currants, being first 
well washed and picked ; then add the flower sifted, 
and keep stirring it for live minutes. These cakes, 
about the size of half a crown, are haked id a hot 
oven, with six sheets of paper under them. 

No. 371. — Champagne Biscuits, 

lib. Fresh Butter, l^lb. Sugar, 16 Eggs, 2lbs. Ftour. 
and about 2oz. Caraway Seeds. 
Break your eggs in a basin with the powdered sDgar, 
and stir the mixture quickly till it comes to a thick 
paste ; as it will take a long time, if not stirred very 
quickly when you begin: have your butter melted to 
a cream, and when the paste is quite thick, stir it in; 
next stir in the flour and the caraway seeds. Put tbe 
biscuits in crinkled papers, afterwards on tins of the 
same shape as the papers, and then baked id a hot 
oven. < ^^ 

No. 372.— Savoj/ Biscuits. ^J 

15 Eggs,\lb. Sugar, Soz. Flour, and Baspings of Lemon 
Peel. 

Break your eggs, and put the yolks in one basin, 
and the whites in another; add a pound of sugar to 
the yolks, and a little grated lemon peel ; woilt it with 
two spaddles, one in each hand, rolling them like dnin^ 
sticks one over the other; by this motion the mixtnra 
will froth up; continue to do so for at least a quartet 
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%r an hour, ilariag this ttnie' yoHrasitfdtaiiti-itast "vrhip 
the w)iUes with a birch wliisk) when they afeeome to 
^snow and firm, put a fourth part to the yolks, and 
mix them well with your spaddle ; then pour in the 
whole of the whites^ and mix them gently while another 
person must siftthe flour over them. M«ke yoarpaste 
smooth, which is done by well mixing the flour; lay 
the biscuits on sheets of paper with a. spoon, or with 
thd funnel with three or four holes. — (See* PkUe I« 
Fig. 17).— It is usual to make, the biscuits three and a 
half inches in length ; when the papers are filled^ ice 
them with fine powdered sugar, gifted through a lawi| 
kieve on the table before you; throw. the sugar over 
the first row with your hands, and taking tlie sheet of 
paper by the tipper cothef, you scatter the sugar over 
the others, laying the surplus sugar again before yoti 
to ice the next sheet with, or, if you prefer it, the sugar 
mav be sifted ovet the cake^ thrdugh a. silk sieve. 
After a few ininuVes, piht them 6n pUtes, and bake 

them of a fiiie clear colour ; when cold, detach them 

' ' . ' ' . • ••■■?. 

with the blade of a. knife; they are generally placed 
back to back. 

No. 373. — Sponge Bigcuits. 

10 Eggs, lib. Su^ar, 6oz. Flour, and Rasjrings oftiVQ 

Lemons* 

Keep the whites and the yolks of your eggs separate, 
mixing the sugar and lemon raspings with the yolks ; 
v^ork them as above, adding flour of potatOi^s or bom^ 
mon flour. Fill the moulds, which must be first but- 
tered, and then sift some sug^r Qyer the -bi^ouit^, like 
the jcased ones, -(see No. 374); bake them in amod^rate 

M 
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heat, and when they are of a fine colour, take tfaem 
carofully from the moulds, and set tbe g'lazed side 
downward in a sieve, that it may not fall. 

No, 374. — Biscuits in Cases. 

15 Eggs, lib. Sugar, 8oz. Flour, Lemon Raspings, arid 
the same Paste as the Sponge Biscuits. ' 
The only difference is, that when the paste is put 
into cases or papers, it must he iced with coarse sngar^ 
sifted over them directly afterwards. Shake them on 
one side to take off the overplus sugar, and put them 
in the oven arranged in order on plates. When the 
sugar ia melted, give your cases their intended shape ; 
they are generally made of a square form, and some- 
times round like little baskets. — (See Plate 1. Fig . 18). — 
Cut your paper somewhat larger than is necessary to 
fill the moulds, and make a circular mark with tbe 
knife on the paper. Then fold the paper with the 
blade of a knife, held in your right hand, and the paper 
between the thumb and finger of the left hand, aud thus 
form plaits like the frill of a shirt, round the paper to 
the circular mark. Put it on the mould, and make it 
go into the bos., which must just contain it; lean hard 
on it, and cut off the waste paper with a pair of scissars ; 
take out the paper, and the case will be of a fiM 
shape. They may be made of all sizes. 

No. 375. — Italian Cakes. 

Eight Eggs, lib. Sugar, lib. Flour, and Raspingt ff 
three Lemons. 
Break your eggs in a pan with a circular botton, 
add the powdered sugar and the lemon raspings^ «Dg| 
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trbisk this till you observe it %eeomes tbick^ "white^ 
atid very light; it will take half an hour beating at 
least, bat the' sureist way of knowing when it is light 
enough, is by^ observing the bladders thatris^ on the 
surface, with which it will be covered in the spatce of a 
minute ; when yod ^ee this, sift your flour, aind mix it 
in as light as possible with a spoon. This is a jound 
cake, baked on paper, about three inches in xliaiheter; 
for the purpose of dressing it out, you must have a 
round wooden riiig^ the eighth of an inch thick, and of 
the proper circilttiference. Spread as toany tii' you 
can on a sheet of paper, and bake them in a hot oven ; 
when cold take them off, place two of them together, 
back to back, and put them in a. warm place for two 
days; these cakes will keep good for ^ year if put in a 
dry place. ' . 

No. 376. — Almond He^arU. 

1 lb. sweet Almonds, HSugcuTy tlie Rdsping&qffourLemonsr, 

24tEgf/^,andllb.Flaur*>i' > ' • 

Take your almonds fresh blanched, and poiihd them 
very fine with whole eggs; when you cannot feel mj 
lumps^ in them, add ybiir powdered sugar, and mix it 
well in the mortar with the' lemon raspings, tlien take 
out your paste and put it in a large circular pan or 
basin, taking care ' to have a ves.sel large enough, as. 
the mixture will fill a twelve quart pan. Put the yolks 
of twenty-four eggis to your paste, and whisk it for a 
quarter of an hour y then break in six whole eggs, and 
whisk it another quarter of an hour, and afterwards 
six more eggs,' and repeat tbie sp.me again, making 
Utogethereigbteeiiwhbld ^ggs; if yonr paste be not 

m2 
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thick enough, it will require a little more whidking till 
it becomes a thick paste, for the gooduess of the paste 
depends more on the proper whisking of it than on the 
whites of eggs ; theu take the twenty-foar whites of 
eggs, and whisk them to a strong snow; sift your floQ't 
stir it well in your paste, and then put in your whites, 
and stir them in as light as you can ; butter your heart 
tins, and put six sheets of paper under them ; bake the 
hearts in a gentle heat, as they will then keep tbeii 
shape ; if you bake them in too hot an oven, they fal! 
in the sides and their shape is spoiled. 

No. 377. — Orange Hearts. 

1 lb. Sugar, 1 ^ Ih. yolks of Eggs, four caps of preserved 
Orange. Peel, | lb. sweet Almonds, the Raspings qfjbar 
Lemons, the whites of eight Eggs, and i lb. Flour. 

Take your yolks of eggs, powdered sugar, preserved 
orange peel, pounded, the almonds pounded very fine, 
with rose-water and the lemon raspings, and mix all 
together, stirring it with a wooden spoon in a circular 
bottomed pan, till it comes to a light paste ; when (ho 
paste is very light, whisk up your whites of eggs to a 
strong snow, and put the paste to them, turning it ovei 
gently till the whites are well mixed in; sift your flour, 
and stir it in as lightly as possible. Bake these biscuits 
in a slack oven, in tins, the shape of a heart, with five 
sheets of paper under them ; observe to butter your 
tins well, and ice the biscuits before they are baked. 

- No. 37S.— Biscuits of different Tastes. 

To make these biscuits, use the same paste as foe 
sponge biscuits, but whatever flavour you desire. 
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it to your eggs, when mixed with the sugar, as Un 
example for vanilla, t^ke.a pod or two of vanilla,' cut 
it very fine with a knife, and. mix it with powdered 
sugar, pounding it very fine in a mortar ; then sift and 
add it to your paste ; the flavour of orange, lemon, or 
eedratys, may be given by rubbing the fruit on the top 
of loaf-sugar, or grating it on a nutmeg-grater, or you 
may pound ihem in a mortar with some sugar, to obtain 
a more complete essence. 

No. 379. — Lemon Cakes. 

> ■ > 

lib. Sugar 9 ilb. Floury 14 Eggs^ two tabh spoonsful 
of Rose- Water, the Raspings and the Juice of four 
Lemons. . . 

Take your eggs, which must be very fresh, and be 
particular in separating the whites from the yolks; for 
if you leave any of the yolks with the whites they will 
not beat up strong ; and you will not be able to make 
this biscuit good without a very good white. To the 
yolks add the powdered sugar, the lemon raspings, the 
juice, and the rose-water ; beat this well together in a 
pan with a round bottom till it becomes quite light; 
this will require half an hour's beating. Put your 
whites in a round bottomed pan, and whisk them till 
they will bear an egg, which is qiiite strong enough ; 
put ' your paste into the whites, and mix it very light 
with a spoon ; when well mixed, take your flour and 
sift and mix it in as lightly as possible. These bis- 
cuits are in general baked in small oval tins, with six 
or deven sheets of paper under them, in a moderate 
heat; butter the tins well, or you will find it difficult to 
take out the biscuits; this is a very good biscuit if 
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well made. Take Care to ice, before you hate tbem, 
but ycry lightly, as the less they are iced tbc betteri 
so that they be done equally all over. ■ '.^ 

NO.-380. — Brown-Bread Biscuits. • 

1/6. Sugar, 20 Eggs, the Raspmgs of /our Lemons, lift. 
Flour, and 6 oz. Brown Bread. 

Take your eggs, separate the whites from the yolks, 
put the pounded sugar and lemon raspings with the 
yolks into a basin, and stir them with a wooden spoon 
till light and very white ; then whisk up the whites 
of the eggs to a strong snow, put the paste to them, 
aBd mix it veiy lightly, and sift and mix your floor 
with the brown bread, previously crummed. Bake 
these biscuit^ in small tins, such as hearts, ovals, and 
squares, with six sheets of paper under them, in a 
moderate beat. 

No. 3SL.— Spanish Bread. 

21 yolks of Eggs, 14 whiles, 12o3. Sugar, 6 oz. Flour, 
6oz. Starch, and Raspings of Orange or hemon- 
Peel. 

Take twenty-one yolks of eggs, (reserving fourteen 
whites to beat to a^now), and put your sugar and a 
small quantity of rasped lemon or orange-peel (o ihe 
yolks, beating them up well as for other blscatte; 
when th? whites are heat up, mix them together, while 
you sift over them your flour and starch, tobavrsU 
mixed. Put it iutu tins, or paper cases, twQ indMH 
deep; place tbem in a gentle heat, take out tbq^te, 
and when the. bread is firm to the touch, take it frooi 
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the ppuld3 dijr^tlyj^ and cut it iQto, c^quare ..pfeces of 
tb^ sb^pe and thickness oXjdip^ ; ice them with o^oco- 
late^ wbitei icing^^'Pr any colour you choose; favour 
them according to your taste. 

No,. 382.— Gf(g»6t;a Biscuits. 

lib. powdered Sugar,llb. Flour, 4 or. bitter and 4oz. 
sweet Almonds, 12 Eggs, and lib. Butter. ^ 

Pat your sugar» flour^ and almonds, into a bowl, 
and grind or pound them with whites of eggs, then 
break in six whole eggs, and work it up with a spud- 
dle. In another bowl put six whiles of eggs, adding 
the yolks to your paste; meltyour butter, 'pour it 
lukewarm into your mixture, atid continue to work it 
till it is very- smooth ; beat up your whites, and when 
done, mix the whole together. Fill small round 
'moulds, and cover them with white almond prawlings 
chopped small. (See Prdwlings, No. 91). — ^This paste 
is likewise put into long moulds, an inch thick ; when 
cold, it is cut into lozenges, or iced, at pleasure, like 
the chocolaita Jiiscuits ; but if "y Ou, Wish to ,J4^..tlieiii> 
they must not beeoverteid^thprawlings. ,} 

,^,^ ISo.QSS.^CHesterneld Biscuits.' 

^Egg&, Itb. Sugar, lib. Flour, and ^dz. Caraway- 

Seeds. > 



> ;. 



( : Put the yolks of ydur eggs, the BVigar, and tb^ 
carawaj» uitb a bowl, and beat them up ; into wot^r 
vesiswl put the' twenty whites, beat them up to a strong 
frothy and mix the whole together ; while tbe flour is 
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silted over tbetn, stiritinligbtly, and put the paste in 
a paper ease. When baked, cut the paste into thin 
long slices, and put them into the oveu to dry. 

No. mi.— Nut Biscuits, 

Are made the same as almond biscuits, except that 
you must brown the nuts in the oven or on a fire; 
pound them fine, and add two whites of eggs. 

No. ^5.— Savoy Cake. 

Use the same pa^te as for case biscuits, (see 
No, 374); put them into a moderately-heated oven, 
and when baked, take them from the moulds, and put 
them back into the oven, without the mould, to dry 
them. Choose the moulds low, as they always suc- 
ceed the best, the centre being always perfectly baked. 
Savoy cakes may likewise be made with almonds, 
puts, pistachios, currants, &c. and of every flavour. 

... ' i^o.3SG.~Almond Cakes. 

6 ox. sweet Almonds, { lb- Sugar, saven Eggs, 6 os. Flow, 
and the Raspings of four Lemons. 

Found your almonds very fine with whole eggs, 
then add the powdered sugar and lemon raspings, and 
mix them well together in the mortar. Take it oat, 
put it in a basin, and stir it with the yolks of eggs till 
it is as white as a sponge paste; beat up the nhites oC 
the eggs to a Strong snow, mix them very lightly wilh 
your paste, then lake your flour and mix it as lightly 
as you can; the light«r you work this paste the better, 
nor will you make a good cake without great attentiok. 
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in Stirring • and mixing your paste lightly. Butter the 
mould/ and bake it in a slack oved> which is the best 
for all sorts of almond bii^cuits ; this cake will take an 
hour baking, with ten sheets of paper under it; and oiie 
on the top. 

No. 387 .'^General Observations on Biscuits. 

The pastes of which all biscuits are made are 
nearly the same^ it is useless^ therefore^ to describe 
the almost numberless shapes and names that are 
given to this article; suffice it to observe^ that the 
goodness as well as the elegance of thb biscuit must 
depend upon the skilly taste, and ingenuity of the 
artist, and that such a person will never be at a loss 
to invent new forms and, combinations— -as rounds or 
ovals fixed together by marmalades or jellies; put up 
in white or coloured .icing, powdered or ornamented 
with sugar of different (colours, pistachios, almonds 
cut, currants, chocolate, &c. &c. 

No. 388. — Fine Spongati Italian Cake. 

One pound six ounces of white bread, dried in the 
oven and reduced to a coarse powder ; one pound four 
ounces of walnuts, blanched and chopped very fine 
with a double handled knife i six ounces of currants 
well washed and cleaned; five ounces of wild pine 
kernels; five pounds five ounces of virgin honey, 
clarified; three grains of cinnamon in powder; one 
grain of cloves; onef^rain of strong pepper ; and one 
"grain of nntm^dg in powder. 

The above articlel^ must be mixed together, and 
enclosed- in a: ciiist' paste, i made of 'the following 
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materials, viz, two pounds eight ounces of the best 
.^heateoilour;' six ounces of fresh butter; five ounces 
of loaf-sugar, pounded; one ounce of olive oU of Aix 
in Proyence, and half an ounce of salt, with a suffi- 
cient quantity of white wine to mix the whole. This 
paste being of a moderate consistence, is to be formed 
into roatid cases or crusts, into which the first mix- 
ture is to be introduced, and a cover of the same 
paste must be put on, which must be pricked all over 
with the point of the knife. Let them stand for a 
whole day, put them in an oven, moderately heated, 
on plates dusted over with flour; these cakes should 
be an inch thick : they may be iced or not, as yon 
please. 

No. 389.— jlnof/ier sort of Spongali, or Italian Christ- 
mas Cakes. 
Five yolks of fresh eggs; one pound sqyo oances 
of sugar in powder; seven ounces of bread, dried and 
powdered ; one pound two ounces of almonds, blanched 
and roasted like cocoa ; four ounces of wild pine-apple 
kernels; three ' drachms of fine cinnamon; three 
drachms o.f cloves ; three and a half drachms ofnat- 
taegv. two ounces of preserved cedratys ; and-'ooe 
^^k drachm of ground pepper. - . - 

^^1 This mixture must likewise he puMntO. % cmst or 

^^1 'Cfiveijng.made of the following paste, vi^. gt^ep fewo 
^^H ounces of gun^dragon in twice its volume of orang^- 
^^H flower water, and put on your marble slab foarteen 

^^H pounds of pulverized sugar, and six pounds of fine 
^^H starch; add your gum, and strain it through a cloth 
^^H like the paste for drops; form a malleable paste by 
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the above ingredients^, and cover them with a large 
wafer paper; make them - an inch-'thick. You may 
have wodden mouJUla repii:^scaitin||^y4iflfeTe]^^::|tu]bjejStfi^^ 
into which you may put yooir paste^ and fill the moulds 
as above, covering them with a wafer paper. ,, They 
must be kept in a stove i^ a giBixitle Jieat a .day ,]|;>efqre 
they are baked, in a slack^9ven. ^ ,- 

■ . -/ . ^ 

* ■ ^ . •■ ■ 

No. 390. — Rice Cake with Butter. 

1/6. Buttery lib. Sugary 12. ^gs, ilb. Fhur, and 

i lb. Rice: Flour. 

Take the butter, melt it to a cream, and add your 
sugar pounded; stir it till it is light, then break in 
twelve eggs, three at a time, and keep stirring your 
paste all the time ; when the eggs are worked, add 
the pounded rice^and flour : ^bake this in a hoop in the 
same way as a plum cake. 

• - » ' 4 .■ * • . 

No.^B^l.'^^Jtic^Ctzkemnihflut Butter. 

12 Eggs, 12 oz. Sugar, the fiaqnng^ of Ju)o yJL^mons, 
, : ilb. Flour, and 6 oz. of , Rice Flour. . • . 

Separate the whites from the yolks of your egfg^, 
whisk up the whites to a strong snow; then inix in the 
yolks, powdered sugar, and lemon raspings ; ' whlsi 
this over a slow fire, till you observe it come ^uite 
thick and light, which will require half an hour'3 
whisking. Take it ofl" the fire and whisk it till quite 
cold, then stir in the flour and rice ; bake these cakes 
in paper cases in a moderate' heat ; put four or five 
sheets of paper under them, and ice before you bake 
them. 
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No. 392.— JVne Rusks, 
lib. Sugar, 14 Eggs, 12 oz. Flour, and about 3 ox 
Caraway-Seeds. 
Take fresh eggs, separate the whites from the yolks, 
and beat up the whites te a strong snow ; in making 
this biscuit you must be very particular in baviag a 
good white; when your whites will bear an egg shell, 
whisk in the yolks and powdered sugar, with as many 
caraway^seeds as you please ; take out your whisk, 
and mix in the flour with a spoon. Bake them in 
buttered moulds three inches wide and two deep, and 
twelve inches long, in a warm oven; when cold, cut 
them in slices, and brown them in a hot oven, first on 
one side, then on the other. 

No. 3S3.— Almond Biscuits. 

13 Eggs, lib. Sugar, Soz. sweet and loz. bitter Al- 
monds, 6oz. Flour, and the Raspings of twoJLemona. 

Separate the whites of your eggs from the yolks, 
and work them as usual with the sugar and almonds, 
which must be pounded with the uhite of an egg, to 
prevent their turning to oil. Beat the whites, and add 
them to the yolks, which must be likewise well whipt; 
sift and mix the flour, and put your paste in the 
moulds, or in paper cases, powdered with sugar as 
usual. Some confectioners put chopped almonds all 
over the biscuits, but this does not look well, and 
takes away the beauty of the icing. 
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No. S&A.'^Pistackio Biscuits. 

Thei^e biscuits are made in the same manner as the 
preceding^ using pounded pistachios instead of 
almonds ; you may add a little spinach^ to colour them 
as pistachios. (See Colours), — You should always 
have some almonds and pistachios, blanched^ ready 
for use. 

No. 395.— ilniseed Biscuit, Wolves Teeth. 

The same as pistachios^ except adding two ounces 
of aniseed instead of pistachios; you must lay them in 
buttered paper folded like an open fan^ and placed in 
tin moulds to bake them in; when laid out, they are 
to be strewed with comfits dipped in anniseed. Take 
them from the moulds, when baked, and put them in 
the oven to dry. 

No. SQG.-^Chesnut Biscuits, 

Are made like almond biscuits, except that the 
chesnuts must be baked, well picked, and pounded 
with the white of an egg in the same proportion as the 
almonds. 

No. 397. — Grerman Biscuits. 

Take cloves,- cinnamon, corianders, nutmeg, of each 
a quarter of an ounce, and pound and sift them, (or 
the essence of those spices will answer the same pur- 
pose); two ounces of preserved lemon peel, and one 
pound of sweet almonds cut into fine prawlings; mix 
these ingredients with twenty-four eggs, and five 
pounds of sugar, and as much flour as will make it 
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of a malleable paste. Roll it out iuto squares, 
lozenges, ovals, or any other shape;' wben baked, 
put on them an icing of chocolate, &c. to yoar taste. 



No. 398. — Cream Biscuits. 

The same paste, adding only a few spoonsful of 
whipt cream, according to the quantity you mean to 
make; put it iuto paper cases, and ice them like the 
others. 

No. 399. — Another Cream Biscuit. 

W yolks tatd five whites of Eggs, 4o3. Sugar, half a pint 
thick Cregja. 

These biscuits must be made to the minute yoo 
want thorn. Put the yolks of your eggs io a bowl 
with the sugar, and add any flavour you choose, 
(vanilla is the most agreeable), and well work the in- 
gredients, while you make the whiles into a strong 
snow; when ready, add your yolks and whipt cream; 
mix the whole, and put it in paper cases ; ice and 
baJte them in a moderate heat; five minutes baking 
is sufficient ; serve them up quickly, as they will soon 
sink. 

No. 400.— Cofee Biscuits, 

Are made as chocolate biscuits, only add coffee, 
sifted through a very Hoe sieve, to your taste ; yoa 
may also put a decoction of coffee to your icing. 
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No. 401. — Chocolate Biscuits. 

Put iato large paper, or tin cases, Bopie biscuit 
p^ste, flavoured with vanilla, and bake it without 
icing, (that is, without powderidg it with, sugar); 
when it is done and cold, cut it into little squares, 
long lozenges, or any shape you like $ make an Icing 
with the white of an egg, and some fine sifted sugar, 
which' confectioners call royal icing, and a, quantiti^ 
of scraped chocolate melted in ttie oven, more or less, 
to your taste. This mixture must be sufficiently 
liquid, w'ell worked, and shining; cover your bis6tiits 
with it, spreading it on with a knife ; dry th^m at tt^e 
mouth of the oven; you may ice them to any colour 
you choose; adding the essence to correspond. (See 
Cofotrn).— You may likewise make the icing as con- 
serve of tablets.— (See No. 202). ^ 

No. 402. — Biscotini Pistachios. 



' 9 . r 



1^6. Sugar, lib. Flour, 80s. Pistachios, and the yolks 

of iO Eggs. ' 

Put your sugar and yolks of eggs in a bowl, 
mix them well with a spaddle, then add your pis- 
tachios and flour, and put the paste intp two large 
cases, an inch deep ; bake them in a moderate heat, 
and when cold, cut them in slices, like anniseed 
cakes. 

r 

No. 403. — Biscotini Almonds, ^ , ^ r.:f 

' . . ■ - . * ■...-.' 

Arie made in the kame manner as pistachiios. 
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No. iOi.—MustacioU Biscuits. 

I Vt. 11 oz. Almonds, S oz. Flour, 2 lbs. 8^oz-. Suffar/ 
H drachm Pepper, 3 drachms Cinnamon, 3 drachmt 
Cloves, and half a Nutmeg. 

Pound the almonds very fine, moistening them witli 
an egg; when extremely fine and smooth, put them 
on your marble slab, and add the flour and sagar; 
pound and sift through a silk sieve your pepper, cin- 
namon, cloves, and nutmeg, and work the whole 
with as many eggs as is necessary to make any paste 
malleable and strong; roll it to any shape you please, 
and bake it in a slack oven; the biscuits, when baked, 
may be iced either white or chocolate colour, or you 
may touch them with a pencil with syrup, boiled to a 
blow: they are excellent with the addition of candied 
dry fruits, lemon, orange, cedratys, &c. 

No, 405. — Firenze Biscuits. 

lib. 10 oz. Sugar, 1/6. 14os. Almonds, lib. Walnuts, 
1 J/&. preserved Fruit, 1 oz. Pepper, and 1^ oz. Spice 
of all kinds. 

Clarify your sugar in a pan^ boil it to the tittU 
thread, add the pepper, the above quantity of spices, 
as ciuaajnon, cloves, and nutmegs/ in powder.: then 
add preserved fruit, that has been candied, as cedratys, 
lemon, orange, &c., and boil the whole during tea 
minutes; then add the quantity of whole almonds, 
half of which must be roasted like coffee, and tb« 
nuts without taking otT the skin; mix the whole well 
together, and leave it for a minute on the fire ; al'ter 
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which ponr oat. the contents on a marble slab> to be 
worked with flour. Make the paste into, small loaves, 
which bake in a moderate heat^ covering them with 
royal icing. 

No. 406.—Gimbteties. 

Three Eggs, 6 oz. Sugar, Flour, and Lemon Peel. 

Break your eggs whole, and add the fine sugar, 
and some rasped lemon peel; work it up for a few 
minutes with a spaddle^ then add some flour, till 
your paste is malleable, neither too stiff nor too 
soft ; roll it out, and form rings, as large as a crown 
piece ; have a basiin of boiling watet^ put your tings 
into it, and take them out as they rise on the water ; 
they are then white enough ; set them on a napkin 
or sieve to drain and dry ; then put them on your 
plates, or p^per, to bake, and let the heat be mo- 
derate ; when baked, moisten them with the white of 

* 

an egg, put them back to dry in the oven, and that 
will make them shine 

No. 407. — Apple Biscuits. 

1 lb. pulp of Apples; 1 J lb. powdered Sugar; J lb. Flour; 
. lib. Starch Powder, four whites and one whole 
Egg, and Essence of Cloves. 

Take as many apples as will prodiice a potind of 
pulp ; bake them in a hot oven till quite soft, then 
pass them through a fine hair sieve ; put them in a 
copper pan, and add the sugar and a whole egg with 
a little essence of cloves ; whisk it over a gentle fire 
till quite hot, then take it off and whisk it cold ; 
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afterwards take four whites of eggs and whisk them 
to a strong snow; put your paste in, aad mix them 
well tog;etlier; sift the starch powder and flour, and 
mix these in together as light as you can ; dress 
them round with a spoon on paper, and bake them 
in a moderate heat; icing the biscuits before 
bake them. 



No. 408. — Bitter Macaroons. 



I 



3/6s. Sugar; lib. bitter Almonds, and the whitti 
eight Eggs. 

Take your almonds blanched, and dry and poand 
them in a mortar with the whites of eggs, which you 
must do by degrees, to prevent them turning into 
oil ; when the almonds are perfectly pounded, put in 
the sugar, sifted through a silk sieve, and six or 
seven whites of eggs, according to the state of the 
paste; wet your fingers vrith water to prevent its 
sticking. These macaroons are to be dropped ui 
little lumps, like balls ; dip your hand in cold water, 
and touch them lightly at the top to make them 
shine; they must he baked in a slack oven, and to 
be certain of its heat, put one or two first in the ovan 
to try the heat; they may be run very easily throogli 
a bullock's bladder, fixed to a pipe; by filling the 
bladder with a paste, and pressing it, you will easily 
obtain your macaroons of a round sbajie. 
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No. 4O9.«*^Fr0»cft Macaraont. 

ilb. Almonds; 2 lbs. Sugar, and the whites of seven 

Eggs. 

These macaroons are made in the same manner as 
the bitter almond macaroons; it is difficult to fix the 
exact ntimber of eggs to be used, as the size of the 
eggs, the drjrness of the almonds and sugar, fre- 
queAtljr make a difference. 

No. 410. — TAght Macaroons, 

I lb. sweet, | Jh. bitter Abnonds, and 1| lb. Sugar. 

Cut your almonds into fillets or small pieces ; the 
bitter almonds must be prawlined white, or moistened 
with the whites of eggs ; to make them, take part of 
the above, with a poiind and a half of sugar, which 
must be sifted oyer them through a silk sieve ; to 
msJbd them brown, piit your almonds in the mouth 
of tfaft 0rMi, mA wfatsn of m tee clesiv eoloiiri mix 
them with the remafadef of the stigar and the whites 
of three eggs, more or less, according to your paste^ 
which must be of a sufficient consistence to drop. 
Wet your iiand as usual, and touch them lightly on 
the top to make them shine ; when cold, take them 
from the paper. They may be made with nuts^ 
filberts, or pistachios ; the oven must be of a gentle 
heat. 



n2 
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No. 411. — English Macctrobns. 

lib. sweet Almonds; \^lb. Sugar; six whites of Eggs; 
and the Raspings of two Lemons. 

Pound the almonds very fine with six whites of 
^ggs^ ^^ ^ few more if required, as this depends on 
the size of the eggs j feel the almonds, and if there 
be no lumps in them they will do ; then add your 
powdered sugar, and mix it well with the lemon 
raspings. Dress them on wafer paper, of what size 
or shape you please ; the general shape is oval ; 
bake them in a moderate heat; when' done^; let 
them stand till cold, then cut the wafer paper round 
tiiem, but leave it on the bottoms of the cakes. 



No. 412. — Chocolate Macaroons. 

lib. sweet Almonds; Slbs. Sugar ; the whites of eight 
Eggs; 3 pods of Vanilla, reduced to a powder ^ 4oz. 
Chocolate, and a little Cinnamon. 

These macaroons are made the same as those 
with bitter almonds ; melt the chocolate to mix with 
the paste, add a little vanilla, and some cinnamon, 
according to youi* taste ; a small quantity of amber- 
gris may be added, and two cloves; or they may be 
made with chocolate only. 
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No^AlS.'T^SpiceJilacaroon^^, 

lib. sweet Almonds; Slbs. Sugar; eight or nine whites 
of Eggs; a spoo^ifiil of Cinnamon, three Cloves^ and 
rasped Orange and Lemon Peel. 

Work these ingredients as for the macaroons^ 
with bitter almonds^ except that the spjces must be . 
poonded and sifted through a silk sieve. 

No. 414.— Fos^tnjf Macaroons, 

Take their name from being used on the Ccnti- 
nent, on fast-days^ in nunneries^ and religious 
houses ; in theses macaroons gum-dragon is used as 
a substitute for eggs ; the gum must be dissolved 
very thin in common or orange-flower water, and 
strained through a sieve by the aid of a spaddle ; it 
produces the same effect as the white of an egg. 

No. 415. — Ratafia Biscuits. 

ilb. bitter, i lb,^^weet Almonds; 3 lbs. Sugar, and seven 

whites of Eggs. 

Blanch and clean the almonds, and put them in 
your mortar, with seven whites of eggs, and pound 
them very fine ; then add the powdered sugar, and 
mix it in your mortar for a quarter of an hour, as a 
good ratafia biscuit cannot be made unless the sugar 
foe well mi^ed in. Dress these biscuits on strong 
paper, or you will find it difficult to take them off; 
tie a pipe on the end of a bladder, but first cut a 
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bole in the bottom of the bladder, so as just to 
admit the pipe, tfaen tie it with a string; this pipe 
is generally about an inch and a half long ; you must 
have it longer or smaller in the bore, according to 
the size of the biscuit; fill the bladder with the 
paste, and drop it on your paper, but the biscuits 
must not touch each other; bake them on platee in 
a warm oven ; if your paper and biscuits are good, 
they will come off easily; but if yon £nd th«Bi 
stick, wet the paper at the bottom, and they will 
soon come off; in this case you must put them in 
the stove to dry for three or four hours. 



No. 41G.—AbROJid Wafers. 

ilb. Almonds; 4o£. pounded Sugar; loz. Flow, 
and two Eggs. J 

Cut your almonds into very fine fillets, wet tfaeitl 
with two or three eggs, yolks and whites together; 
add the sugar in powder, and the flour, and mix 
the whole well with a drop of any essence yon 
please; lightly butter a plate of copper, tinned, and 
spread the mixture on it as thin as possible; bake it 
of a fine colour, cut it with a knife into long squares, 
roll them on pieces of wood like hollow pillars, or 
give then) any other form you may prefer. TheH 
wafers may bo made of pistachios, covered with citr- 
ranls, and powdered with coarse sifted sugar: tb«f 
are used to garnish creams; when in season, a 
strawberry may be put into each end, but it mast b# 
a fine one. 
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No. 417. — Fancy Biseuiis, 

}ifb. 4bHon4s; lib. Sugar ^ and^^me Orm^erFloio^f 

Water. 

^ Pound your almonds Tery flne^ sprinkling them 
With orange-flower water; when they are perfectly 
smooth to the touchy put them in a small pan with 
sugar sifted through a silk sieve ; put the pan on a 
slow fire^ and dry the paste till it does not stick to 
your fingers; move it well from the bottom, that it 
may not bum, which it very soon will if not well 
stirred ; take it off, and roll it into small round fil- 
lets, to make knots, rings, 8lc. ai|d cut it into 
yarious shapes; make a royal icing of different 
colours, dip one side of them in it, and set them on 
Wire gratings to drain. They may be varied, by 
Strewing over them coloured pistachios or coloured 
almonds, according to fancy. 

No. 419.'— -Fimcy BiscuUs, pmhed with a Syringe. 

lib. sweet Almonds; l|/6. Sugar ^ and three whites 

of Eggs, 

Bonad your almonds v^ry fiae witb tlie whities of 
«ggs, then add the 9ugar> sifted tjlirough a silk 
»va; make this \fAo a past^, ap4 put in what 
eisenoe yon please; take ^ syringe, of which the 
pipe must fcnrm a stair, (sei^ PUite II. Fig. 1) ; put 
some of your paste in, ami force it by pressure to 
the shape, and cut it into the proper lengths ; as 
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for rings, half-moons, knots. Sec, arrange them oa 
sheets of paper, and bake them of a fine co]our, in 
a slack oven. You may bake some of them the next 
day on boards, that they may only rise without losing 
the shape given to them; they may be coloured by 
adding the colour to the jiaste ; but if this be the 
case, tbey must be baked iu a slacker oven, or the 
colour will not stand. 



No. 419. — Mould Fancy Biscuits. 



lib. Almonds; lib. Sugai 
plea. 



and any Essence you 



Blanch and steep your almonds in water to whiten 
them, pound them very fine, and add half a ponaij 
of sugar, sifted through a silk sieve; put this in a 
copper pan on a very slow fire, stirring it with a 
spaddle, aud taking great care that it does not bnrti. 
If it does not stick to the fingers, it is sufficiently diy 
to be put buck iuto the mortar, and pounded again 
with the other half pound of sugar, or more if neces- 
sary, to make it malleable. With this paste yoa 
may imitate any fruit you have a mould for, 
engraved on i\ood, (sec Plate II. Fig. 4); and colour 
the paste according to the fruit you imitate. To 
make the shel! of a nut, fill your paste with pon- 
dered cinnamon, (see Colours). You may with this 
paste make any thing you please besides fruit, as 
flowers, animals, and even temples, pyramids, or 
ornaments of any kind; it is in this respect like gum 
paste, aud may be candied. 
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lib. Almonds; six whites of Eggs; ilb. Sugar, Nuir 

meg and Allspice. 

To make the shell of the walnat^ first poiind your 
almonds very fine^ with whites of eggs ; add thu^ 
SjQgar^ mix this well together, take it out, and work 
in some Butmeg and allspice to colour it. Cut your 
paste to such a size as will push your mould full, 
roll it in sugar to prevent its sticking, and bake the 
l>i3cuits on plates in a slack oven. 

No, 421.'^ Walnut Biscuits. 

lib. Jordan Almonds; ilb. Sugar, and six whites of 

Eggs. 

' To make the kernel, blanch and pound your 
almonds with whites of eggs, and when they are very 
fine, mix in the sugar ; then take a small copper pap, 
put in your paste, and dry it on a gentle fire till it 
becomes quite s^tifi*; t€ike it. off the fire, and when 
cold cut it in small pieces, as above, and push it in 
your moulds. Bake these biscuits in a slack oven, 
for they must have little or no colour; when they are 
cold, stick the shell and kernel together with a little 
melted gum-arabic, then put them in the oven for 
jtwo or three minutes to dry. 
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Np. 422. — Moss Biscuits. 



lib. siveet Almonds, five whites of Eggs, and } lb. Sagar. 

Pound your almonds very fine with the whites of 
eggs, add powdered sugar, beat this well in your 
mortar to a stifl' paste ; then take it out and work it 
on a pasteboard, roll it out, and cut it in pieces the 
size pf a walnut; dip one end in some cochineal, and 
squeeze it through a wire sieve to the size of a half- 
penny ; fill your sieve, and let them hang downwards 
as you push them ; let them hang till they are dry 
enough to stand up stiff, and bake them on plates, 
with one sheet of paper under them, in a slack oven. 

No. 423. — Italian Wafers. 

Cut some wafer papers of an oval sbap«, and 
spread them with French macaroon paste, very thio 
^see Macaroon Paste, No. 400) ; have Pome almonds 
chopped fine, but in pieces of equal size, and coTer 
the wafers all over with them ; bake them on arched 
pans made for that purpose, and they will form a 
pretty arch ; bake tbem in a slack oven. Batter the 
pans a little, but you must afterwards rub them well 
with a piece of paper, or it will discolour the wafer 
paper; take tbem off while they are hot. 



No. 424.— j4/mon(f Faggots. 

Whisk up the whites of four eggs, and pot in the 
yolk.s of three, with a quarter of a pound of powdered 
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SUf^ar, whiak this together well, then put in as many 
almonds, cut very tine into strips, as will make it 
quite stiff, but let the almondti be very dry, then 
cover the plate, or wire, with wafer paper, and dress 
them in small heaps, as pointed as you can; bake 
tkem in a slack oven ; when coloured they are done ; 
take tbera out, and let tbcm stand till cold, then 
trim the wafer paper round them, but let it remain at 
the bottom. 

No, 425. — Zephyr Biscuits. 
Pound your almonds, and sprinkle them witb 
orange-flower water, to prevent their turning to oil; 
prepare the sugar, boiled to a feather, mix it with 
tbe almonds, and make it a malleable paste. Powder 
your table with line sugar sifted through a silk sieve, 
and pour tbe paste on it to set it; roll it out, and 
cut it into different shapes with tin cutting tools; 
bake tbe biscuit in a slow beat. You may make 
tbem about tbe thickness of half a crown ; but, when 
baked, they will be about four times that thickness. 

No. 426,— Ginger-Bread Nuls. 
1 Ih. Flour; | lb. moist Sugar; } lb. Butter; i Ib.Orange, 
Lemon, and Citron Peel, 10 oz. of Treacle, and 
2 OS. of Ginger, 

Sift your flour on a pasteboard, and mix the sugar 
and ginger with it; make a wall with as large a hole 
as you can, then take the treacle and fresh butter, 
warm them in a pan tilt the butter is all melted, and 
pour it in the hole on your board; then take the 
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orange^ lemoD; and citron peel^ ponnd it and pass it* 
through. a bairsieve, mixtngthiainyottr treacle^ and- 
making it ap altogether into a paste. Roll it oat 
with a. little flonr^ and cat it in pieces as large as 
jou choose \. they may be made rounds bat the gene-* 
ral mode is to pinch them up with your finger : bake^ 
them on buttered papers on plates/in a hot oven. 

• ^ . . • 

No. 427. — Flat Ginger-Brecid Nuts. 

lib. Butter; 1| lb. Sweetmeats; iioz^ Allspice; 1 oz. 
Ginger; -\lb. moist Sugar; 3 lbs. Flour, and 3 lbs. 
^ Treacle. 

* Sift the flour on your board, and make a wall ; pajt 
ik the treacle, moist sugar, butter, allspice, ganger, 
Omnge, lemon, and citron peel, chopped very fipe, 
and mix these a^ltogether to a paste, with as little 
extra flour as possible. Boll it out about the size 
of half a crown when on the sheets, flatten them a 
little with your fingers, and bake them on battered 
papers in a hot oven ; take them off as soon as baked, 
&r they will stick to the paper. 

No. 428. — Ginger Cakes, with Butter. 

lib. Butter, 10 oz. Sugar, 5oz. Ginger, two Eggs, 

and half a pint of Cream, 

Sift some flour on your pasteboard, and make a 
wall; put in the butter^ pounded sugar, pounded 
ginger, the eggs, and half a pint of cream; mix this 
up with as much flour as will make a stiff paste, roll 
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it out to the eighth of an inch in thickness^ and cut 
it out with a round cutter to the size you like. Bake 
the cakes in a moderate heat^ on plates on which 
flour has been sifted. 



No. 429. — Gingjtr Cakes without Butler. 

IW. Sugar; i lb. Ginger^ a pint of Water, 2lbs. Flour ^ 
and eight caps qf Orange Peel. 

Poudd and sift the ginger^ and add a pint of water; 
boil it on the fire for five minutes^ and let it stand till 
fcold: then pound the preserved orange peel, and 
pass it through a hair sieve ; take the flour and put 
it on a pasteboard, make a wall, and put in the orange 
peel and ginger with the water you boiled ; mix this 
up to a paste, and roll it out (as above) ; pridk the 
cakes all over before you bake them. 

No. 480. — Shrewsbury Cakes. 

1 lb. fresh Butter; 1 lb. Flour; 1| lb. powdered Sugar, 
two Eggs, and f oz: Caraway-Seeds. 

Mix these ingredient^ well . together, on a., paste- 
board ; if you find the paste too. stiff, add a .little 
more egg to make, it work easily ; use as, little flour 
to roll it out as possible, because if you have too 
much flour, the paste will be tough and draw, up in 
baking; roll the biscuits quite thin^ cut. them. out 
with a round cutter, and bake them on plates in a 
hot oven. 
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No. i31.~Portugal Cakes. 

2[bs. Butter; 2 lbs. Sugar; nine yolks and Jitur tvhittt 
of Eggs; 2 lbs. Currants, and a glasn of Brandy, 

Melt ibe fresh butter to a cream, add the pow- 
dered sngar, and stir it very lightly with five or 
mx pieces of cane, tied in the form of a whisk ; work 
in yonr yolka of eggs two or three at a time, and 
have ready four whites of eggs, beat up to a stTong 
snow, and work them in immediately, as you mast 
not have to wait for them, or the paste will become 
stiff and work heavy ; add the currants and brandy, 
and mix it well together. Bake the cakes in round 
tins in a hot oven, with six sheets of paper under 
tbem. 

No. 4^. — Cocoa Biscuits. 

lib. sweet Almonds; Xlb. Cocoa Nut; A lbs. fine Sugar, 
and six pods of Vanilla. 

Pound your almonds very fine with a little water, 
to prevent their turning to oil ; then pound the cocoa 
nut separately, which must be borot and picked; 
when well pounded, add the almonds with thfl wb(t« 
&r an egg ; and Afterwards the pound«d sugar, prtf> 
vionsly silted through a silk sieve, and mix theM 
with the past« ; over which put the pounded Tasltltti 
which must be sifted through the same sieve as Uw 
sugar tvas ; then roil out your paste to d)« thickiMM 
of half a crown, and cut it with a tin cuRer iaW 
rounds or ovals. Set them on paper, and put then 
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in the oveii^ after slightly toaching them on the svtt^ 
fiftde with a peacil dipped in cold water^ that they 
may be iced ; let your oTen be slack. 

No. 433. — Cinnamon Stick Biscuits. 

Take the quantity you want of the paste of fancy 
biscuit^ (see No. 419) ; add cinnamon in powder, anil 
a little bol ammoniac, to imitate the colour of cin* 
namon ; roll it out extremely thin on wafer paper, 
cut and turn it on little rods, to imitate as closely as 
possible sticks of cinnamon ; bake them in a slack 
OTen. 

!^0. 434. — Cinnamon Blow Biscuits. 

itb. Sugar; ilb. Fhur, four whit^ of Eggs, amd 

Essences. 

These biscuits are made in the same manner as the 
patience biscuits, (No. 369), except that the paste 
is made more firm ; make them round or oval on 
paper, colouring and finishing them as in the next 
Artiste. 

No. 435.-- Xtfffe Blow Biscuits. 

Whites (^EggSffine Sugar, and Essences^ 

Tdie whites of i^gis, according totheqtiantityytm 
want to make ; in general, one w^ite is enough fey 
half a ponnd of sugar. Hake a mallcfable paste, sii% 
iStxe sngar throng a isilk saeve, leave half the pa^te 
white, and divide the rest into as many patts as yon 
wish to have cplonrs \ add to eatdi part wftat colour 
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and essence you [iJease, (see Colours), as rose ce- 
lour for loses ; orris forviolet; brown for chocolate, 
cinnamoQ, coflee. Sec; white for orange -flower; 
green for pistachios, filberts, almonds, &c. The va- 
rious colours may he mixed, and thus produce a 
pleasing assortment, as yellow and red together, 
blue and yellow, red and blue, &c. The paste, thus 
prepared, roll into little balls in the palm of yoar 
hands, taking care to wet them with a little water, to 
make them shine; set them on paper iu a very slack 
oven, as the colours require great care and atten- 
tion. You may make little paper cases also, like 
those lor biscuits, (see Plate I. Fig. 18), but they 
mast be only an inch over, with depth in proportion ; 
into these put some of the same paste ; it is then 
called biscuit case ; you may put a small alaiondin 
each, or some prawlined orange-flowers; always 
moisten the surface before you bake them. 



*■ -No. mS-^Wafer Biscuits. 

<*• ' > <*) 

2oz. Sugar; 2^ oi. F/our; the whites of t-wo Eggs i m 

drop of Oil of Cinnamon, and a di'op <\f Cloves. 

Take the whiles of eggs, melt the sugar, sifted 
through a silk sieve, and mix these articles with the 
flour, and a drop of essence of cinnamon and cloves, 
making a liquid paste; have copper plates, Uiuied, 
butter them slightly, and lay your paste on them,' 
which must be very liquid, or moist, in drops the 
size of a penny, distant from each other four inches ■ 
when the plate is prepared, increase the size of tbe 
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drbps by spreading them with the fore-finger till 
they are yery large, and of the thickness of wa- 
fers; bake them of a fine colour; have a sm&ll 
roller to roll them on like other wafers^ or turn 
them into little horns ; they are excellent to orna- 
ment a cream. 



No. 487.— ^--Dry Meringues. 

T\veli>e whites of Eggs, and lib. Sugar, 

Beat up the whites of eggs ; when firm^ add a 
pound of powdered sugar^ with what essence you 
please ; lay out the paste with an iron or silver 
spoon into the shape of half a large egg^ on sheets of 
paper ; then cover them with sugar sifted through a 
silk sieve^ and blow away the surplus sugar. Have 
a^boardy about two inches in thickness^ on which 
you put the meringues to bake, as they must receive 
no heat but from the top ; when they are of a fine 
colour^ take them from the papers, beat in^ with the 
back of a spoon, the liquid part to form a hollow, 
and then put them back into the oven to dry the 
inside, which is to be filled with a cream or jelly 
at pleasure, to be put in the moment you serve 
them up. Meringues are varied in taste and form, 
and may be ornamented with pistachios cut in fiU 
lets, and stuck in them ; or currants or almonds 
may be added. 



o 
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No. 438. — Italian Meringues, 

1\velve whites of Eggs, lib. Sugar, and §i6. Aim 

Make the paste exactly as for the dry meringue^, 
and add the almonds cut iato lengths, with a few 
prawlined orange - flowers ; have nearly square 
paper cases, rather deep, and put in your paste ; ice 
the meringacs with sugar, as above, and bake them 
on a tin sheet. 

No. 439, — White Meringues. 

lib. Syrup, six whites of Eggs, and any Flavour jfo$ 
please. 

Take a pound of clarified sugar, boil it to tiie 
little feather, and let it coo! a little; in the mean 
time beat up the whites to a strong snow, and when 
the whites are ready, take a spaddle and rub the 
sugar on the sides of the pan ; when you see it wUite 
put your whites in, and mix them in well, and th« 
paste will become very white, firm, and shiniog; pat 
it out on sheets of paper, in the desired shape, an4 
let them be baked in a very slack oven. They ms; 
be made pink by adding a little carmine or cochi- 
neal. (See Colours). — Observe, that in all the abo^ 
meringues, when served, the hollow must be filled 
with cream, jelly or marmalades, and then the two 
halves must be joined together, which will give tlw 
appearance of a whole egg. 
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No. 4A0.^^Li^ht Me^ngnes. 

Jhvelve whites qfEggs, lib. Bngar^ and Orange-flower 

Water. 

Make tbdse w the sania matuier as the dry merin-^ 
goes, only Imt the paper ob plat^^ of copper^ that 
they fifliay b9ki^ eclaally ; give tbeta any pretty shape^ 
bilt dor not join them. 

No. 441.*--3fef«or*. . 

Three whites of Eggs, lib. Sugar, made into Syrup, 

and any Essence you please. 

Put on the fire a pound of symp in a pan that has 
a lip to it^ and boil it to a blow ; in the mean time 
beat np the whites of the eggs^ taking care to have 
them ready the moment the sagar is at the blow; 
pour the syrup in lightly to the eggs^ and continue 
turning it till it is compact^ smooth^ and shining ; lay 
it on paper^ in drops as large as a penny^ and dry it 
in the stove ; then take off the meteors^ by wetting 
the papers at the back. To give them a proper 
shape^ you must have frames in paper ; they may be 
made of all colours^ and may be candied. (See 
Caiidy). — ^You may also make them small like 
drops^ but you must observe, that as you take them 
off, they must be neatly joined where they have been 
moistened, and they will then stick together. 
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mo. U2.— Water Cakes. • 

1/6. Flour; ilb. Butter; lib. Sugar; and 2 ox. of 

Caraway-Seeds. 

Rub. yoar butter well into the flour, add powdered 
sugar, and seeds, and take milk enough to make a 
paste that will roll very thin ; roll these cakes as 
thin as possible, with very little flour, and bake 
them on buttered papers, observing to prick them 
all over before you bake them ; they must be baked 
very light in a slack oven. 



«*n 
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SECT. XXIV. — OP DISTItLATION—OF 
SPIRITS, LIQUEUBS, RATAFIAS, 

&c. &c. 



h . 



. TSo. 44a.— Of Distillation, 

'" A pra<!;tical knowledge of this art is particularly 
aseful to the confectioner^ to enable him to obtain, 
at a small expence, the varioad flavoars and ' spirits 
which he is in daily want of, and also to distil the 
choicest liqueurs which he may find it necessary to 
keep for the gratification of the amateur. The abuses 
and vile sopliistication practised in this department 
of the business, are so notorious, that the confec- 
tioner cannot be too particular in attending himself 
to this important operation, upon which, in a very 
material degree, depends the success of all his 
^orts. 

First, you must have an alembic which will hold 
ten or twelve pints, (see Plate 11. Fig.1%)^ com- 
posed of two pieces, the cucurbit to contain the in- 
fusion, and the capital or head to receive the 
vapour, and conduct it into the worm, which 
discharges it into' a receiver. To obtain the essen- 
tial oil of plants, you must distil with an open fire, 
'that is, with a fire that mast immediately strike the 
bottom! of the cucurbit ; to distil spirits, the cucur- 
bit'must be put into a pan half full of water. 

Distillation with an open fire, is the quickest; but 
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it requires great attention : that with the bath is le&B 
expeditious, but more sure; it has also the advan- 
tage ol" preventing the article from burning, and is 
undoubtedly the best for the confectioner. Fill the 
cucurbit only three quarters full, to give it room to 
boil, aud place it in a pan of water on the fire, in- 
clining it a little to the side of the lip, or spent; 
then Inte it well, that is, close it completely, to pre- 
vent evaporation. Take a lute, made of equal pro- 
portions of flour, whitening, and salt, mixed toge- 
ther with the blade of a knife, and diluted witk 
water ; spread this on pieces of rag, and close sU 
the crevices; the worm-tub must be kept full af 
cold water, which must be changed as often as H 
becomes hot, by opening a cock placed at the third 
of the height of the tub, as the water at tbe botton 
will be cold, while that of the surface will be veiy 
hot. 

The alembic being thuii placed, you must not quit 
it an instant; and when the fire begins to heati^ 
you must be careful not to let the contents of tbe 
cucnrbit boil too hastily, and lessen the fire ac- 
cordingly; you must be provided with cloths, dtp- 
ped in cold water, to put round tbe alembic, in csM 
of accident, or il' it should boil too violently, t^ 
operate well, you should keep a little streaiulat 
continually flowing from the beginning to the end «f 
tlie quantity you are to receive. If you see Ute 
phlegm arise, which i.s aqueous and insipid, and 
any part of it gets into the receiver, that must be wt 
apart to bu distilled over agaia, as will be h«reQli«( 
meutioaed. 
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No. 444.-— 12o5e- TFltf^er. 

Hie psAtf ^gle roses ate tbe best ; the^ must be 
gutbered fih^tt in tbe moriaiiig, after snn^rise, in dry 
Weftther, because moisftir e -takes eff a part of the 
perftimej pick'off tbe leaves^ weigb thetn; and to 
eirery pound of roses add a pint Of water ; then put 
tbem in a pan with a handfnl of salt, and IM theni 
i^teep for twenty-four hours. Fill the cucurbit twd- 
thlrds, and put a bed of straw at the bottom of the 
alembic, as the roses are apt to stick to the bottom^ 
which wduld oecai»km a bad smell in the distilled 
water. If the distillation is of twelve pints, the four 
first will be the best ; the other four or five will be 
inferior, but they may be used to distil other roses, 
which will improve the quality of the water : if you 
wIeAi ib hate it double, yoa must distil It again tvith 
fr^sh roses. 

No. 446. — Orange-Flower Water. 

Gather th^ orange-flowers after sun^rise, and put 
them, without picking them to pieces, into the cu- 
curbit ; adding to every pound of flowers two pints 
of water : this will produce a pint and a half to the 
pound. The fire must be kept equal while yon dis- 
til, and the water will be stronger and more agree- 
able, if you take only the leaves of the flowers, and 
put a pint of water to every pound of flowers. 



p 
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No. 446.--IHsmied Waters of all Kinds. 

By the processes above detailed, you may obtain J 
any distilled water you choose; if yon want lemoi 
water, scrape or rasp some lemon-peel, putting M 
pint of water to a pound of lemon-peel, and diatil 
it as above. Orange, wormwood, lavender, cinns* 
mon, caraways, mint, and all other plants, in Ul« 
same manner ; observing, that it is better to let th* 
plants steep in water for twenty-four hours befoTi 
you distil them. To distil roots, or dry plants, tb«y 
should he put to infuse in boiling water, before they 
are distilled. 



No. 447. — Of Spirits for Liqueurs. 

These are made by putting into the cucurbit, 
orange, rose, or any other dowers, and to every 
pound adding half a pint of spirits of wine, or alco- 
hol, at thirty-nine degrees. Distil them in the bath, 
as above, and the produce will be as much in quan- 
tity as the spirits you have put over the flowers. 



No. 4^.— Spirit of Violets. 

Take four ounces of pulverized orris-root, luut 
infuse it for a fortnight in a pint of spirits of wine. 
Spirits of lemon, orange-peel, mint, vanilla, and 
ginger, are made in the same manner : they most bf) 
^filtered through blotting-paper. 



No. 449. — Marasckmo. 

One pound of Morello cherries, one pound of 
black wild cherries, one pojond of raspberries, a 
flQfucter of a pound of peach-loayes, seven pinta of 
brandy, .and one pint of water. : If ash the frqit, and 
put :the juice in a jug^ ; pick out the stalks; of, the 
cherries, pound the stones and skins, wi^l^^tfce pei»oh* 
leaves, and let them infuse in the jug for fifteen 
days, in seven pints of brandy, and one of water. 
Distil, and draw four pints of spirits. 

No. 450.— Corcfia/ Spirit of Vafknii. ' ■ ' ' 

Eleven pints of brandy, thirty ounces of fennel, 
two ounces of anniseed, one ounce of mace, a handful 
of marjoram, three ounces of vanilla,' three ounces 
l>f cloves, two ounces of cinnamon, half an ounce of 
saffron, tbe raspings of nine oranges, and of three 
teinohs. Break up the whole, and put them to infuse 
in a pitcher or jar, in eleven pints of brandy, for a 
month; afterwards distil it, and receive about six 
pints of spirits. 

* . , , I. , ■. . . 

'So. ASl.'-^S^imit of Barbadoes Cream. 

" The raspings of fourteen Seville oranges, of eight 
China oranges and eight lemons, a quarter of an 
ounce of mace, eight pints of brandy, one pint of 
water, sixteen cloves, and a quarter of an ounce of 
pinnamon, pounded before they are put in the 
brandy: put the whole in the still, and draw by 
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a small stream or fillet^ four pints and a haU ^ 
spirits. 

No. 4SQ.'^9pirit qf Angelica. 

Faw.omees of angelica^seeds, and sevea pints 
0f brandy : pound the seeds, infose them in the 
brandy ; let them steep for eight days. Disdl time 
pints and a half of spirits. 

» 

No. 453.— 5|pinV of Orange. 

Seven pints of brandy, the raspings of six China 
oranges, and of eight Seville oranges : to be infiised 
for a month, and distilled together, by a small fillet 
or stream. 

No. 454. — Aniseed Spirit. 

Eight ounces of aniseed, and nine pints of brandy. 
Pound the aniseed, and steep it in the brandy for 
eight days : distil five pints. 

No. 496.— iSjpinV of Cinnamon. 

Nine pints of brandy, and one pound of cinna- 
mon. You may distil this at once, without waiting 
to infuse it. 

No. 456. — Spirit of Cedratys. 

The raspings of twelve cedratys, and seven pints 
of brandy, to be infused for fifteen days : distil, and 
draw three pints and a half of spirits. 
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No. 4m.^Spirii qfPmis. 

Scfren pints of brandy, half a drachm of angelica- 
SMds, one drachm of clones, foar haadfnls of leaves 
oC]iiidK% iuid miodnudimof mace: distil diiectiyj 
aadnsooir^^MiraB ffntsasd ai»i£ 



J . : . ' : ■ 



No. 4S8.— iSjptnV b/Eicubac. 

One onnco of saffron, four ounces of catechu, half 
a grain of ambergris, ten pints of brandy, eight 
ODBces of Baxcelmia nuts, two drachms of porian- 
ders, and the rinds of two oranges, r Pound the 
whole, and after a few days infusion, distil it to 
^bout six pints. 

No. 459. — i^irit of Venus. 

Four ounces of juniper, one ounce of cinnamon, 
one ounce of raspings of cedratys, ten pints of 
brandy, four ounces of oorianders, two ounces of 
celery-seeds, and the rasping of one orange : infuse 
for a week, and distil six pints. 

No . 460.— Spirit of Coffee. 

One pound of coffee, and nine pints of brandy. 
Boast a pound of coffee, grind and infuse it in the 
brandy ; let it steep for a week : distil it, and re- 
ceive about five pints of spirit. 
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. No. iSl.—Spirit of Tea. 

Four oances of tea, and nine pints of brandy. 
Make a decoction of four ounces of the best tea yon 
can procure, in a pint of boiling water ; let it draw 
for two hours, then pour it into a jug^, TCithnioe 
pinlfi of brandy; let it infuse for eight days: distil 
it, and draw five pints. 



No. ■im.—Spiril ofAliaomU. 



One pound of bitter almonds, nine pints of brandjj 
and half an ounce of angelica roots. Pound 
bitter almonds very tine, moisten them with water^' 
lest tbey should oil ; add your angelica root, 
crushed, and mix it with niue pints of brandy ; Jet' 
it infuse for a fortnight : distil, and draw five pints. 

No. 463. — Spirit of Cuirasseau. 

Four drachms of cinnamon, ten pints of brandy^ 
two drachms of mace, and the raspings of twenty- 
tbnr Seville oranges. Pound the nbole coarsely, 
and infuse it for a week ; after which, distil it to six 
pints of spirit. 

No. 404. — Spirit of Percicot. 

One pound of kernels of apricot, one pouod of 
peach-leaves, one drachm of cinnamon, and nine 
pints of brandy. Pound the kernels and the poach- 
Icaves; add the cinnamon coarsely pounded, and 
infuse for eight days. Distil to live pints of spirits. 
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No. 465.'-^Kirchewas8er, or S^rit of Cherrkg. 

Take the head off a barrel^ and fill it with small 
wild black cherries^ picked from the stalks; coyer 
them with plaster or mortar, and leave them fbr two 
months; then take them ont and distil them, and 
they will furnish an excellent spirit, when bottled, 
and of some age. ' 

Hio. 466.^^ Bourdeaux Aniseed. 

Two ounces of coriander, five ounces of anfseed, 
(star), five ounces of aniseed green, one ounce of 
fennel, and nine pints of brandy. Pound the ghiihs 
coarsely, and infuse them in the brandy fpir eight 
days. Distil to five pints and a half. 

No. 467. — Spirit of Cloves. 

Six ounces of cloves, and nine pints of brandy. 
Distil to fbur pints and a half: ' 



■ 4 ... ■ , 

No. 468.— Gfenera/ Observations on Spirits. 






The spirits just described may be made accorditlt;^ 
to the strength of the brandy used; but for a certain 
rule, notice, that when the least phlegm runs into 
the receiver, you must take it away, and leave off 
distilling. The phlegm is easily known, as it is 
wbite> and one single drop would thicken the spirit, 
and give it a bad tastf^. You must also mind, that 
the spirit comes by a small streamlet or filletj 
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for if the fire be too strong, you will raise the pblegm 
along with the apirit ; in this case, yon must coho- 
&afe, that is, put back what you have received into 
the cucufhit, and rc-distil it : all these spirits are 
used for liqueur drops, conserves, ices, and all other 
articles in which liqueurs are introduced. 



No. 4(i9. — Liqueur made with Spirits, 

One pint of spirits, one pint of vcater, and one 
pound of sugar. To render our distilled aromatic 
spirits fit for drinking, we must add water and sugar. 
When you wish to make a few bottles of liquearif 
or factitious spirits, take a pound of fine sugar, dis- 
solve it in a pint of cold water, and add to it a pint 
of spirits; mix tbem, and let them stand for twenty- 
fear hours, filtering them through blotting-paper, 
which must be folded and put into a funnel in tbe 
bottle intended to receive the liqueur : the strength 
of the liqueur may be regulated according to laste. 
Dealers in compounds and cordials, filter their 
liqueurs through a thick kind of cloth, made by 
batters, in tbe form of a bag ; the bag is to be 
wetted with isinglass, clarified with white wine, by 
moistening it with a sponge, and wetting the- bay 
regularly all over the inside ; the liqueur then { 
through it very clear. 
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No« 4SfO»^^Of Colouring J4queur^^ 

All spirits being white, liqueurs are commonif 
coloured^ either to please the eye» or to cemceal the 
defects of an inferior article ; pernicious colours, as 
blue and violet, are sometimes used for this pur- 
pose ; the rose and yellow colours are perfectly in- 
Qocent: to colour yellow, infuse saffiron in spirits of 
wine, or dissolve caramel in a little water, (see 
No, 12) ; but the sugar must be burnt of a darker 
colour ; to colour liqueurs red, use prepared cochi- 
neal. As th^ other colours are pernicious, we shaU 
not name the ingredients. 



I < 



No. 471. — Rat€^ias. 



Every liqueur made by infusions^ is called jsati|[^/ 
that is, when the spirit is made to imbibe thoroughly 
the aromatic flavour and colpujr of the fruiit steeped 
ia it : when this has taken place, the liqueur is 
4ffawa offi and sugar added to it; it is then filtered 
4ttd bolted. ( 

TS[o* 472« — Satqfia qf Cherries^ 

Wild cherries ten pounds, Morello cherries teik 
pounds, cinnamon two drachms, mace two dfacbms*,. 
brandy eight pints, strawberries two pounds, rasp- 
berries two pounds, corianders four ounces, and 
four ounces of sugar to every pint of juice. Crush 
the fruit, strain the juice through a sieve, and pound 
the stones, corianders, cinnamon, and mace, sepa- 
rately, and infuse the whole in a jar. To evegr 
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pint of juice add four ounces of sugar; let it atetf 
for a month ; filter it, and bottle for use. 



J; No. 473. — Another Ratafia of Cherries. 

Juice of Morello cherries fifteen pint.s, peacb- 
leaves one pound, brandy fourteen pints, cinnamon 
three drachms, cloves one drachm, sagar eight 
pounds. — Crush, and strain through a sieve the pulp 
of your cherries, pound the stones, put them alto- 
gether in a pan on the fire, and give them one boi]. 
When cold, measure the juice, and when you bare 
fiAeen pints, add your peacb-leaves, cinnamon, and 
cloves; which must have been previously bruised 
in a mortar, the sugar and brandy being added. Pat 
the whole into a jar, leaves it for a month; draw it 
ofi*, and bottle it. 

No. 47i.~~HataJiaJrovifour Fruits. 

Morello cherries eight pounds, wild cherries six 
pounds, raspberries four pounds, red currants eight 
pounds, black currants four pounds, mace one 
drachm, cloves one drachm, and four ounces of sugar 
to every pint of juice. Proceed in the same manner 
as for cherries. 



(,u.-i No, 47 5. —Ratafia of Black Currants. 

Wack currants four pounds, black currant leaves 
one pound, Morello cherries two pounds, cloves one 
drachm, brandy ten pints, sugar ten pounds. Steep 
them as above. 
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Na. 476.— Bodtofic. 



Brandy three pints, water three pints, bitter 
alMoadB'one poun^; ^gar cm^ pbnnd, oMleinon 
picfl rasped, six'clov'es, cinnamon one onnbe. ]6reak 
np the whole, put it into a jar with the lemon peel ; 
the sugar being melted in three pinti» of water^ infuse 
for a month, strain it through a flannel bag, and then 
filter the liqneur and bbttlei it. 



N<>« 477. — tUOqfia. of Orange^ 



Six. China oranges, two jpoands of sugaf ; f6tfr pfliif si "' 
of brandy^ and one pint of water. Peel six fihe 
oranges, infusb the rind fa the brandy for fifteen 
days; melt your sugar in the cold water, and strain 
,iuid filter it as above. 

No. 4lJ9.^Batujia6f.Bd3ph€r^ 

Baspberries ten pounds, stiga;r four pOfkndir> brandy 
ten pints, cinnamon two drachms, cloves one dritc^m. • 
Infuse the articles for fifteen days, stir the misttdter^ 
every day> strain it through a bag, and filter it. 

No. .479. — Ratafia of Currants. 

Currants ten pounds, brandy ten^ pints, sugar 
four pounds, cinnamon two dxachms, cloves two* 
drachms, and proceed as for raspberries. 
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No. 480. — Ratafia of Mulberries. 

Mulberries ten pounds, brandy ten pints, sugar 
tour pounds, mace two drachms. Proceed as be- 
fore. 

No. 481,— Vespifro. 

Brandy two pints, aniseed one ounce, tvio letnODJ 
sugar one pound, corianders two ounces, fennel t 
ounce, angelica two drachms. Break up these ingre^ 1 
dients, and put them in a jug, with two pints of I 
brandy ; peel the two lemons, which you mast a^A J 
tQ> the mixture, and squeeze in the juice ; break i\>\ 
sugar, dissolve it in water, and put it into tbejt^fi 
let it stand for a fortnight, then strain it through ,i 
flannel bag, filter and bottle it. 



No, 482. — Ratafia of Orange-Flowers. 

Brandy three pints, water two pints, ortfngik- 
flowers one pound, and sugar one pound. Put t! 
whole in a jar well stopped, place it in a ball 
almost boiling hot, for a day ; the next day filter a 
bottlo it. 

No. 483.— yc/fow Escabac. 

One ounce of saffron, one ounce of Damasctu 
raisins, one ounce of cinnamon, three pounds of 
sugar, one ounce of liquorice, one ounce of coria&k 
ders, three pints of brandy, two pints of water. 
Found these ingredients, and dissolve the sagar in 
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two pints of water; pat the whole in a jar to infuse 
for a month, taking care to stir it up every second 
AtLj^ or the third at farthest. 

No. 48l.—Rat(i^ of Green Wainut Shells. 

Two hundred walnuts, ten pints of brandy, four 
pounds of sugar, one drachm of nutmeg, one drachm 
of cloves. Choose two hundred walnuts, so young 
that a pin may easily go through them, pound them 
in a mortar, and infuse them in the brandy^ with the 
nutmeg and cloves, for a month ; after that time 
strain the mixture through a flannel bag, filter and 
bottle it. 

Four ounces of angelica seeds, two ounces*, of the 
roots «f angelica, ten pints of brandy, one drachm of 
cloves, one 4rachm of cinnamon, four pounds of 
sugar. Pound the ingredients coarsely ; dissolve the 
sugar in water, and add it to the mixture ; infiise it 
in the brandy for a months strain it through a bag 
and filter it. 

No. ASS.-^Batc^ of Red Pinks. 

Three pounds of pinks, ten pints of brandy, four 
pounds of sugar, one drachm of cloves, one drachm 
of cinnamon. Pick off the green from your pinks^ 
pound the leaves, and infuse them for a month in the 
brandy, with the cloves and cinnamon; after this 
4saw off the liquor and filter it. 

p2 
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SECT. XXV. OF GUM AND OTHER PASTES, 



^, No. 487.— O/Gmih Paste. , ,j 

The milking of articles in sum paste is one oftUe 
most interesting branches of the confectioner's art. 
This mode of decoration and embellishment was once 
in great vogue, and the most magnificent and costly 
ornaments have been made of gum paste; but it ba< 
fallen comparatively inio disuse, and, what is worse 
for the confectioner, the fragments of the art hsTe 
been transferred to pastry-coolcs, and cooks, who 
have at once disfigured, if not destroyed, the most 
beautiful Oower in the banquet of the confectioner. 
To make gum paste properly, great care and dex^ 
terity, much patience, some knowledfje of mythology, 
of history, and of the arts of modelling and desi^, 
are requisite— qualifications seldom possessed by the 
mere pastry-cook. Tbe Author, when at Paris, WA 
many opportunilics of knowing what might be done 
in this department, and every confectioner in that 
capital is well acquainted with his productions in 
this way. 

At a dinner given by the city of Paris to NapoletnC 
then Emperor of the French, on his triumphant retoiil 
from Germany, the Author constructed a groupe, two 
feet in height; the Emperor, whose figure bore a 
striking resemblance, was represented standing, and 
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puUmgiup his sword into the sheath, led by Vtetoiy, 
attended by several allegorical fignres, which wbre 
intended to express the varions high qualities so 
liberally attributed to Napoleon by the French, as 
long as success attended him. It was made for the 
centre of, a table ; . and the .Emperor, who rarely 
noticed any thing which ornamented the table,' ob- 
served his portrait, and, with his characteristic atten- 
tion to works of ingenuity, was pleased to encourage 
the artist by bis approbation. , . 

TSo'.^SQ.— Fine Gum Paste. 

..Gnm^ragon is the principal ingredient. in. gum 
paste; it should be white and light, and every Jittle 
spot on it should be scraped off with a pen-knife : put 
into a pan the required quantity, of gum, and pour 
water on it to wash it^ which you may dp twice; 
when clean, putfre^h water'oh ft'to dissolve it, from 
one to two inches above th^ gum ; let it stand for 
twenty-four hours, then crush it with a spaddle, 
strain it y^ry tbic)c, through a clothe that it, may be 
clean, and let twQ persons wring tb^ doth. Should 
Qiucb of i^ be wai|ted, a press (ai$ io, Plate } I, Fig. 3), 
will be found usfsful ; it was invented by tb§ Author 
when be was. in the habit of mixing sLi^ty <>r eighty 
pounds of gum ps^ste every week, apd he, found it 
very seryijpeab}e. The gum is tp be piitfin a bag of 
ti^)^ Une9, tightened and fixed within €k cylinder^, 
piprcj^d as in P2af£ II. Fi^. 3. ^ .. . ; 

When the, gum is strained, pound it,in,,a.iQOTtar. 
adding some extremely fine ^d w^te.ppwfJcfQd 
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sagar> a very little at a time ; the great art of mafciag 
this paste white, is the using of yery fine sugar and 
gam, and having the mortar, as well as every thing 
else used for it, perfectly clean ; the use of lemoii 
juice, or any other secret, is mere fancy. When the 
paste breaks in pulling, it is done ; keep it in a pot 
covered with a wet cloth. This paste is to be used in 
every thing which is intended to be eatea. 

No. 489. — Ckmman Oum Pastes 

1m made like the fine, except that to the sugar you 
pound it with, is added some starch, powdered very 
fine, half sngar, half starch ; it may be made stiU 
more common, by adding one quarter of sugar only, 

• * , ' . 

No. 4»0.^Eiee Gum Pmte. 
Instead of starchy use rice flour. 

No. 49l.'^Plaster Gpm Paste. 



Moisten some fine plaster of Paris with water, and 
let it set ; dry it perfectly in the stove, reduce it again 
to powder | wet, dry^ and pound it again, to take out 
the remaining beat ; sUl it through a silk sieve, and 
use it to fill the gum-dragon instead of sugar. Marble 
gum paste is made in the same manner^ using marble, 
dust instead of sugar, of which there is to be none in 
either of these pastes ) harden both with a little 
powdered starch ; it must be used half dry, to fix it^ 
as it is apt to shrink very much. These pastes (M^ff 
only used for fNrnament. 
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i i-..- .tiin.^o. 492. — thying Oil Paste. ^, 

WTien you have steeped the g;am, as directed in 
No. 488, pat it into a mortar, with nearly an equal 
guaDtity of gum Senegal, dissolved rather stiff, and 
add pulverized sugar to give it abody or consistencp; 
when well pounded, and so that it sticks well, add a 
little drying oil prepared from linseed. Take equal 
parts of starch, prepared plaster, and rice flour, wifli 
whitenins;, and harden your paste with this raixturo; 
when your paste is smooth, compact and shining, yoa 
have used oil enough. This paste is only lit for gild- 
ing or bronze, as it is never white enough for any 
other purpose. To bronze it, pat some bronze 
powder, with a hair pencil, on the upper surface of 
Ihe projecting parts. 

No. 493. — Alabaster Paste, which will resist Damp, 
and all sorts of Insects. 

Moisten a quantity of gum-dragon, as for the fine 
paste; after twenty-four hours, stir it, and add a 
glass of the following liquid. Fill a bottle half full 
of garlic, picked quite cleao, and braised; fill up 
the bottle with the strongest spirits of wine you can 
obtain; stop the bottle lightly with paper, that it 
may not burst ; put it into warm water, boil it till it 
is reduced one-third, and then stop it well for use. 
Put a small glass of this liquor to your gum, pound 
them together, and fill it with the powder of ala- 
baster, adding liquor in proportion ; finish hardening 
it with starch as you use it. This paste is veiy 
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beautifal, and the best of compositions for the cour 
fectioner, as it delivers well from the mould, and is 
veyy easy to wpr^. J£ yon canfuot.proci^re Italian 
alabaster, use the s^oae plaster, pf. Paris, in the same 
•way as the alabaster powder., The Italian alabastef, 
.Ifhen baked, becomes plaster. 
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SECT. XXVI. OF MODELLING FLOWEBSy 
ANIMALS, FIGURES; &c. 



« • « 



No. 494. — On Modelling Ftowers in fine Gum Paste. 

Divide yoar paste into the principal colonrs^ as 
white^ red> blue, and yellow; and with these colours 
make the compounds. green, violet, dark: and pale 
orange> employing the colour, nearest to that of : the 
flower you intend to . represent. For example, . to 
model a rose, you must have the calyx of the flower 
engraved in wood, -and push it with paste coloured 
green ; the heart you must model in yellow paste ; 
flx it by a Wire td the calyx, and with a little saffron, 
cut fine, and moistened With gum arable, iiditate the 
seeds. Roll out your red pa^te very thin, and with a 
tin cutter {see Plate II. Fig. ?), cut out the leaves; 
takeJ them singly, and, with a modelling tool, (see 
Plate II. Fig. 6), roll them in your hand as thin as 
nature ; then take up the leaves, ahd fix them- one by 
one round the heart. Whenyoy have^fixed a sufficient 
qiiantityof leisives^ {rash the calyx in the^^ mould, (see 
Plate 11. Fig. 7); and finish the Whol@, so as to 
imitate nature in the best possible manner. 



No. i95.~Pinks. 

It is more difficult to make .pinks than roses, the 
frariegated colours not being easily imitated. Boll 
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tbem up tight, and stick one in each^ with a littk 
dissolved gum arabic. 

• » • • 

No. liSB.'^Shells in €fum Pfiite, ' ■ • 

. . ..•...• • . • . .• / 

. Are cut out and made in the same mani]^, except 

that you leave the lips more open,-;-(See Plate 11. 

No. sm.—PasliUes, MiUe-Fkurs, 

■ Are made with JBne gum paste, of different colours. 
Take a small quantity of paste in your* left hand, 
p^ck ojQT little pieces with yout right $ and 'with the 
fore finger roll them on the gratings of a fine wire- 
sieve, to take tne impression and form of a shell; 
they may be scented with any essence yon please. - 
You may also have difiereht pleasing forms engraved 
on a board, to answer the same purpose as the sieve,^ 
and to give variety. 

No. 501. — Jewel Fruit in Gum Pitste, 

Divide your paste into as many colours as yoo 
intend to represent fruits, as small apples, pears, 
peaches, apricots, plums, or any kind of vegetables ; 
in short, any object you may ftmcy. You must have 
moulds for melons, nuts, walnuts, almonds, cards, 
figures, and a thousand little things which belong to 
the jewel comfits ; put different essences to the fruit, 
and form and finish tbem like the large fruit. - If yon 
wish to make a large quantity, you must have twenty, 
or more of those little fruits, or other objects, en- 
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graved on a' board; by this means yon may niak6 
them with great rapidity. The Atithor has ' fbnnd 
this so great an advantage, diat he has engraved ail 
entire collection of different fruit, &^. j they should 
not be larger than peas. 

No. 502. — Small Animals in fine Paste, 

Are commonly made with double moulds, giving 
the back and front representations of the objects 
which are afterwards to be joined together. You 
must push the whole quantity of fronts you would 
have, and place them in order on boards, or Very 
smooth plates, that they may dry perfectly straight ; 
taking care when yon push thetn, to put pieces of 
fide wire in the legs, &c. as they are apt to break. 
The next day you- push the backs, which you must 
loosen gently in the mould ; put the dry front to it, 
which touch with some liquid paste inside, that it 
may stick* to the other; tadce it out, and with a 
modelling tool, join it exactly, smoothing, it off with 
a hair pencil, dipped in water; colour them after- 
wards to your taste. 

m 

No. 503. — Animals in Common Paste. 

t ' • ■ 

Articles made in common paste, should be pushed 
back and front the same day, as this paste shrinks ; 
when done, put them by on an even board till thid 
next day ; they must not be placed in the heat, as 
they will dry enough without it. To join them, wet 
a marble slab all over with a sponge, on this place 
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six or eight backs and faces, and let them stand* 
few minutes ; then take one of each and rub it on the 
damp marble a little, in order to moisten the pastn, 
which will eiiable you to stick the articles togethm; 
linish them as above. - 

No. 50i.— Figures in Moulds. 

Figures are moulded in the same manner as fruit, 
and are taken from the mould by moistening a piec« 
of paste, and applying it to the figures, which will 
stick to the paste : the shortest and best v/slj is, to 
strike the mould with a mallet, and (be figure will 
come out directly ; but in this case, the moalds 
must be bound with iron, or the strokes of the mak 
let (which must be struck on the same side as Uw 
figure) will split the board. They are to be join^ 
together, and finished like the animals. . 

ij 
No. 505. — To push in the Moulds -i 

Every thing made in a hollow mould is said to it 
pushed, particularly fillets. Roll your paste to tlw 
length of your mould, powder it with starch, which 
you nmst keep for that purpose, tied up in a piece 
of linen, and also powder your mould a little ; pat 
in your paste, and with your thumb make it take tiu 
impression ; then take off the remaining parts with % 
knife, holding the blade quite flat, that you may not 
cut the mould. The fillet will come out very eaailjl 
by touching it with a piece of paste, which yon mOBt 
moisten, to make it stick. 
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, I , Nq. 6Q6.~Qf 

BoMcits, bas-MUefe, figarc^/lnldeed er^ery tfaiog in 
p^ste; iavLtit stand to tfary five or ten minutes before 
you use tbem^ to prevent spoiling the impression; 
and they also shrink in dryings especially those in 
which there is no sugar. Use isinglass^ or light glue, 
to fix them on pasteboard^ paper, satin, wood,, or 
gilding; place them on your work in the most inge- 
nious 4nd tektcifal^ Way you Ci^. 



. \ .* .'if' 
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l^o^ 507 .^~*Of Modelling in Gum Paste* 



''Figures; animials, birds, &d« are without dispute 
AtLtH better Wfaem 'mpdeHed, iAan those made in a 
nitb^ld, "as tile' modeller can give a jgrnce and atti- 
tude to his figure, which it is impdi^ble to obtain 
by the other mode. It is not so difiScult to learn 
the mrt of modelling as is 9B|>posed : accustom your- 
self to handle the paste, and however bad the first 
attempt may be, strive to improve it, by copying 
from Nature, or a good representation, and with 
j^'atience and perseverance, you cannot fail of be^ 
coming a good modeller. 

No. 508.«— lb reduce a large Figure by a Scale of 

Squares. 

If you have a drawing of a large figure, which you 
wish to reduce, you must divide it into small squares, 
both in length and breadth, and make the same 
number of squares, of smaller proportion, on an- 
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other paper, and fill tlicm with the parts or the 
figure that are in the corresponding sqaarcs of the 
large figure. — (See Plate II. Fig. 13). — I mention this 
operation, as it is of great use to the artist, and ap- 
plicable not only to figures but to ornaments, and to 
most purposes of a similar nature. 

No. 509. — On Modelling Figures iji Gum Paste. 

Model the limbs by hand, and fix on the bead 
with a wire; and afterwards dress the figure, mak- 
ing every part of the drapery of its proper coloat. 
To model the hand, you must divide the tiagers with 
a pair of seissars, and mark the nails aud joints with 
a modelling tool: this method will be found mocb 
better than pushing the figures in wooden niouldflf 
as is usually done. 

No. 510. — On Modelling AniiitaU in Gum Paste. 

Make your paste of the natural colour of the 
animal, (that is, without its eoat) ; roll the paste of 
the necessary length and thickness. Suppose for a 
sheep: model the end of yonr paste to the head; 
give it the attitude ; then model and fix on the legs, 
and let it dry; when dry, repair it neatly with a 
pen-knife, and a bit of sand-paper, or a file : then 
take some very white paste, make it rather tfain 
with water, and cover it thinly all over: with a 
notched quill, as in Plate II, Fig. 10, form Ihe 
frizzled appearance of the wool, and comb the ani- 
mal's head and body with it, to imitate nature. 
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Na. 511.— Birds m Gum Paste. 

Make the body of the bird in the same manner as 
for animals ; have the wings canred on wood^ accord- 
ing to the size of the bird^ push them^ and paint 
them afterwards. 



f • ' 
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your paste, as if you iolended to make a ball; flatten 
it between your fiager and thumb, put it on a marble, 
and with the modelliog tool (see Plate II. Fig. 7), 
make stripes at random, declining toward the edges, 
like the leaf; then fix it to the calyx, or cup. The 
calyx must be formed with green paste, by rolling it 
in the form of nn olive, and cutting it with the scissars, 
at top and bottom, so as to make five or six marks, 
like nature. When your flowers aie mounted, you 
will sprinkle them with red, by dipping a bair pencil 
in liquid carmine, and striking it over joar finger; 
stick the down or feather of a quill in the middle of 
the flower, that it may be a better imitation of nature. 



(>,.. 



No. 496. — Jasmine. 



Take a ball of paste, and with a pair of 8cia8a|% 
cut six or eight strips about half way down, ao4 
with a modelling tool, worked against the fore finger 
of your left hand, imitate the flowers of the natural 
jasmine. Any other flower may he imitated by fol- 
lowing the natural directions given above. Much, 
of course, is left to the ingenuity of the artist, as j| 
would be obviously impossible to give directions for 
every flower (hat may be modelled in this way, witllp 
out an excessive enlargement of the work ; and, as 
before observed, the Author's wish is, to compren 
bis observations into as small a compass as is coi^ 
sislcnt with distinctness. 
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No. 497.— l^VwtY in Gum Paste. 

Two kinds of fruit are made in gum paste ; fmit of 
the natural ske, and very small fruity called jewel 
fruits. To make the large fruit, you must have 
plaster moulds taken on fine fruit ; make your paste 
the colour of the ground of the fruit, roll it to about 
the thickness of half a crown, apply it inside the 
mould, and take care to have a good impression of 
it^ Powder your taouM with starch powder, tied in 
a small linen bag,. before you apply yourpa^te^ that' 
it may not sti^ck ; whisn nearly dry, join the two sides 
ojT the fruity with the isame paste <tiluted with water; 
wbfiA quite dry,: take off the edges smooth with a fine 
file ;. smooth it with poli«»bing paper, and rub on the 
colq4ir dry« witfi a piece of cotton ; as red wit6 car* 
mine, j&c. flee. . 

No. 496. — Horns in Gum Paste, 

Are made with or without mottos, and are used to 
ornament spun sugar, vases, baskets^ pieces montSes, 
or any thing executed in caramel. Take the neces^ 
sary quimttty of fine paste, of .what ocdour you 
please ; roll it •ut as thin as pfq[>er, and stripe it with 
a. fluted roller; cut them out with a tin cutter, about 
Hfo aise of a shilling, and have a piece of pointed 
stick, (9Gie^Plaie U. Fig. 11), on which turn the little 
piece pf paste to form a horn ; moisten the edges to 
jm thi&m> that they may keep their form, and let 
them dry; if you wish .to put taottos ib them, roll 
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at the bottom, whicli will be like thick milk ; pour it 
into an earthen pan or bowl, strain it through a fine 
cloth to let the moisture run frum it, and drain the 
carmine. You must .strain the liquid several times 
till it is quite clear; when the carmine is drained, and 
has a proper consistence, take it up with a silver 
spooD, lay it on plates to dry in the stove, and, wheD 
dry, grind it on the stone. 



No. 516. — Vegetable Carmine. 

2/6. Brazil Wood; 2 ox. of pulverized Cochineaf, 
li oz. Rock Alum; IJ ox. Sal Ammoniac ; 1 oz. Salt;' 
lib. 12 OB-. Nitric Acid, and 8 02. Pewter FHinffs. 

Divide the alum iBto four parts^ and boil tbe 
Brazil wood in eight pints of water, with the pulve- 
lized cochineal tied in a piece of cloth ; when re- 
duced to half, take it from the hre, put into it one of 
your parcels of alum ; strain the decoction through a 
cloth, into a pan; put back the chips 00 the fira 
with the same quantity of water: rG(lu<.'e it as al 
first; strain it off, and repeat the same four limes, 
putting one part of the alum each time. At the last 
boiling, add one quarter of an ounce of sal ammo- 
niac, and put the whole together into a pan, keep- 
ing it warm. Put your nitric acid into a long- 
necked bottle, in which, on the previous evatiD^^, 
should hare been dissolved one ounce of salt, and 
one ounce of sal ammoniac ; place it in a pan fall of 
water; fix it so as not to move; warm the water 
more than luke-warm, and put in your pewter filings 
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by small quantities^ and continue this gradually as 
you see it dissolve. When the whole is dissolved » 
pour it into the deqpcjtion^ mix it tvell^ .strain it 
through a clotb/.and let Jt st^d fot twenty-^our 
hours; then pour off the .ye|lpw water til) you. come 
to the colour ; fill up your pan with clean, water^ and 
repeat tlijs ^loming and evening for eight days, when 
you will find the water quite clear, leaving no salt or 
acid in the colour. Keep it in a pot for use, always 
having some clean water on it to preserve it in a 
liquid state. ' * 



t ' 



No. $17. — Ganibooge. 

This is a gum, and must be dissolved in ^Id,' ot 
luke-warm water, to colour gum paste. In large 
quantities, it woold act as an emetic and cathartic. 



N.o« 518.— iStt^-iJin, . . 

Must be infiised in wan^- water; *it should ^*bi9 
chosen very dry and soft, in long shreds of a fine' 
red colour, apd of a pleasant. balsamic .taste : it is a 
good stomachic. 



No. 519.— iSlop Green. 



• 1 1 

• 

1 1 I -"..•< 



This is prepared from the fruit of the bucktbpnit 
it is in a hard paste, and must be dissolved in water 
for use, to paint gum paste ; it is not good to eat it| 
lai^e quantities. • ' ^ - 
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S(p^ 620.^-'Spinach Gr^n* 



Take tbe necessiiry (juantity of spinach, pound it 
Mrell, ahd squeeze the juice' through a cloth ; put it 
in a pan/on a strong fire/ lirtir it with a spoon, and as 
soon as ypii ^^e it took curdy take it oflT th^ fire, and 
drain the liquor thrbdgh a silk sieve : what remains 
on the sieve will be the colour. 

■ • .' ' 

No. 621.-— Ivory Blacky 

Is made with ivory cut in small pieces, and cal- 
cined in tbe fire in a covered pot or crucible, till it 
ceases smoafdng: it i^ only used to paint gum paste. 

* * • ■ " 

J » » No. &llSt.^Pfru8^n Bine. 

Prussian blue is to be preferred hy the con- 
fectioner, though it must be used sparingly: the 
tonrnsol and indigo afford a bad colour. 

No. 523. — Vermilion and Cinnabar, 

Are two different shades of a lively red colour ; 
they are equally dangerous, and should never be 
used in confectionery unless absolutely indispen- 
sable. ' 

No. 524.— jBo/ Ammoniac, 

Is of a reddish colour, something like citmamon, 
and used for gilding, (see No. 529), or to paint ^m 
paste, as well as brown umber, and bister. 






• T ' 

vio. m.—ojf'ViiH^botiHths: 

The colours jastmi^tion&d ^r^ tfabs^ tise^ i6 paini^ 
gum paste ; they are ground on a marble slab^ Bttd 
are moistened with water, and a little gum arable 
dissolved and strained through a cloth, with a pinch 
of fine powdered sugar, or sugar candy ; the gum is to 
fix the colour, and the sugar to make it shine ; if you 
have no gum you may use isinglass, but then the 
colour must be warm. 



No. 526. — Colours good to eat. 

The colours fit to eat are cochineal, carmine di- 
luted, safixon, spinach green, Prussian blue, and 
colours made with chocolate and caramel ; caramel 
should be diluted with a little water, as it goes far* 
ther than the dry powder, yet in some cases it must 
be used dry, as in the royal icing, and in articles 
for the small oven ; saffron must be infused in hot 
water, consequently you must put the necessary 
quantity to your sugar a moment before it is done ; 
it will require a few minutes more boiling, as the 
saffron will lessen the degree of heat ; spinach green 
is to be used to colour opake bodies ; such as are 
transparent must be coloured with a little Prus- 
sian blue, mixed with yellow; if blue alone be 
wanted, it must be ground with a little water, tak- 
ing care to use but a small quantity of it ; browns 
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may be made of chocolate^ a strong decoction of 
coffee^ or caramel burnt and dissoWed- in water; 
the violet colour is made with red and bloc ; orange 
with saffron and red ^ and the ^eem with yellow and 
Mae. 
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SEGT^ XXyiH.^OF VARNISHING AJf»! 

6ILPING. 



No. 527 .'^Varnish for Gum Paste, 

Three' quarters of a pound of gum arialiic, or Sei^e- 
gal^ dissolved in warm water ; beat up the whites of 
six eggs, throw them into a sieve to receive their oil, 
and mix it with the gum; take three quarters of a 
pound of fine sugar, clarify it, and boil it to a blow; 
take it from the fire, piit in a glass of spirits of wine, 
and when cold, mix the whole and bottle it for use ; 
if too thick when wanted, add a little spirits of 
wine. This yamish is perfectly harmless. , 

No. 538i— 0/ GiMmg Gum Paste. 

This department is so extensive, that it would be 
impossible to describe the great variety of articles 
that are gilt, and the mode of gilding them ; we shall 
therefore give some general directions, which will be 
quite sufficient to enable every confectioner to gild 
the different articles for which he may have occasion, 
and will enable him f o imitate, successfully, every 
thing made in bronze, porcelain, wood, or paste- 
board, and a great variety of other little articles 
made for presents to young persons, for pieces mon- 
t6es, ornaments and embellishments of the table. 
(See Decoration, No. 539). — The piece you mean 
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to gild must be previously prepared and polished— 
if intended to be eaten, prepare it as follows : Take 
^um arabic, dissolved, and strained very clean; 
grind it with nearly an equal quantity ofwkite sngai 
candy, it must be rather stiff, spread it with a 
pencil, rather hard, on the parts you wish to gild; 
when dry, breathe on the part, and apply the gold 
leaf; when this has dried, take olTDte gold thathaii 
not fixed, with a line hair pencil, and your gilding 
will be bright. 

». , No. 529.— Buz-awfterf Gilding. 

' Take about the size of a nut of bol ammoniac, 
sugar candy about the size of your thumb, j^rind them 
together dry, beat up the white of an egg, and throw 
it on a sieve to receive its oil, which you must use to 
grind it again ; put a thin coat on the article yoo 
mean to gild, but do not put on your gold till 
egg is perfectly dry ; when you put on the gold l 
wet the part with cold water. 



No. 530.— Oi/ Gilding. 



I 



Put a light coat of isinglass on your gum paste j 
when dry, sec that it has taken equally, if not, give 
it another coat; when perfectly dried, take some 
prepared linseed oil, lay it on equally and light witfa 
a pencil rather blunt; dry it till it sticks to your 
fiugers when you touch it : apply your gold, and fill 
the hollows with the broken and waste parts of it; 
rub it with a dry pencil to make it take equally, and 



1 



JbeGQme uqiformly brilli^t. The time necessary for 
drying it varies very much^ according tp the good- 
ness pf the oily the season, and the heat of the room: 
sometimes six bodrs are suffibieat^ bflt it s^otjljdtimes 
reqilires tvelve boors. * - . . 

'' I I i '. 

No. 531. — Method ofPryparing linseed Oil for Size. 

Colourmen in geqeral sell the prepared linseed 
oil ; yet it is convenient to know the preparation of 
it. Pour some linseed oU into a ' new glased {Mtn, 
double the size of its cqnitent^^lKatit onaiiMidQmte 
fire, just safflcient to make it boil slowly : add .two 
onnoes of lithaife, tied up in < e cdo th, .^ and a doieii 
cloves of garltcy picked ; tet it boil for foyr or sisi 
houm ; you wiU* know wiien it issdons bhongh^jif on 
dipping ^ straw in It, and liold]iig>itQp, you.see the 
oil drop :olear, and of a fine; gold oolouf, but thti^; 
take groat ckta not tio lot it bpil ofoir, to it iavdiy 
ioflamsMiblo. • < 
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c SECT. XXIX.— OF MOULD MAKING^ 
MOULDING, AND MODELLING 
IN WAX. 



'" No. S32.—0/ Mould Making. 

The art of moulding and counter moulding is one 
of cODSidorable utility, as by means of it wc obtain 
with ease, moulds that it would have been very dif- 
ficult and expeasive to engrave. By tbe practice of 
this art, however, we have only to procure a good 
cast of any object we approve, and from this we are 
enabled to form our own mould at a very trifling 
expence. You must proceed as follows: Almost 
all the small figures, or animals, made in Fraoce or 
Germany, are executed in cpmu(pn paste, and cofc 
seqaently liable to take tbe damp. Put the figqnv 
into a pasteboard or d'eal box, between two towela,' 
or other linen ; place (hem in a cellar for eight days; 
if made of very common paste, three days will be 
sufficient; they will easily part in two with the blade 
of a knife; then they may be moulded, as will be 
seen in No. 530. 

These figures are generally put together with li^t 
paste, moistened with water; but whatever tbe 
cement may be, that part of the figure where it is 
joined is tbe weakest; consequently, by potting 
them in a warm titovc, or in un oven, the great dr}-_ 
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ties.s wtiich takes place will opca your figures in two 
parts ; if they are made of fine sugar, you must have 
two figures alike, placing the back of one to the face 
of the other on wet lioen} you can easily fit them 
together afterwards. Place them on a marble to 
receive the composition, and if your mould is in 
plaster, you must put some prepared linseed oil on 
it, that the sugar may not melt. 

No. 533.— S/acco Moulds. 

Prepare the pieces you intend to mould, as for 
the sulphur, (see the following article) ; have slips 
of glass of the length and breadth of your moulds, 
place them to form a frame for it, and take some fine 
plaster, wetting it with water in which you have 
melted some glue and salt; pour this on your paste, 
and strike the table a little to make it fall into every 
hollow, and to prevent its blowing. This mould will 
become very hard, and more solid than the sulphur 
mould; the slips of glass are used to prevent the 
kuife from cutting the mould; the gluo hardens the 
plaster, and forms the stucco, and the salt makes it 
take quickly ; but however well they are made, 
they are never equal to wooden moulds. 



No. 534.— Sulphur Moulds. 

Such articles as are in two pieces may be moulded 
Id different compositions; the thing to be moulded 
must be fixed on a marble or glass table, very dry, 
and surrounded with a piece of pasteboard, to pre- 
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Vent it from mnmiig over, and to gWo the laoM 
the form of a long square ; prepare pieces of bnf 
wire the length of your mould, wliich being plactd 
in directly you put y out com position , will strengttiiai 
it. Oil iigbtly the articles you intend to mould, wMt 
a hair pencil ; put some sulphur in a glazed eartbn 
ptplciD, sufficient to cover your article three eigtitte 
of an inch, and melt it on the fire ; when it is meltfld 
and clear, and begins to thicken by the heat, take 
it from the fire, and add to it half its weight of 
pounded slate, brick, marble, iron, or brass filings, 
which must have been pounded and sifted through a 
sUk sieve; mix, and stir it with a stick; and ^bn 
it is well mixed, and smooth, pour it into y<At 
mould, not over the paste, but by the side of it. Mil 
the sulphur will find its level soflly-witboHt UotiL 
ing; when yon see it covered, lay ou yonr mnfs, 
put a little more over them; if you Avisb iheii 
stronger, put some plaster, and take off the mottM 
with the Wade of akaife : should any Tbhijr ^tick faaX 
in them, put them to soak in cold water. ' 



No. 535. — Leaden. Moulds. 

Leaden or pewter moulds are used to ran gmiacl 
sujtarinto, and for caramel, and icos, in fruit shapes. 
Model the article you intend to mould, cither in clftT. 
or wax, (sec MottdUmj in Wax, No, 537) ; or if yon 
have it cut in wood, take an exact raouM olf it la 
plaster, as the leaden mould is to be, in tn-o oV tboae 
paiTls, that it may dehvcr well ; when exactly pra> 
pared, it wtil be necessary tu make anotbexa 
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bom it 1 1611 jr^or iiiciald^( that the plaater may .not 
stick: Mt iiti Bach . divisipn x>S: tiie mould ahlMild be 
mouMed iatwo ptb«r parts ;:;1dida6 aee to be git^n to 
ttle:foi»der tb be cast in metal. Tl»e mo«U ai^ it 
eomes: &mxL the feimdecs is yfekj lauf h, tuid paiflicles 
erf! 'tend <a.re focsd in .it^ fMipeoiaHy if the cQistbe 
commoii.; it muat^ tfaefefore^ be put in a |faa with 
tvv^lhirids of aquatfoctia, and one-thitd of "water^ 
tapioktaitj Wash it clean; and with files ajid catr- 
tiag tools chase or repair it lik« the aiodiel:^ in this 
moold^ when Uras pr^pajr^d» yda tun lead.: or pewter, 
having left an openiag to reoeiYe it; the mquld 
must be heated, that the metal may run smoothly 
in every part of the hollQw: open the mould, take 
out the cast, join the two parts together neatly, and 
Ifait^h theid Hifitb a file, as difeiita^ for the fiibt mould 
mMe tit plater. Yott ttay have by this jptoc^sa as 
many moulds hb yoti please, ett a tiifiitig bxpence.^ 

.. Nor. 5S^r^PhHer Moulds 

Take the vase, figure, &c. you intend to mould, 
whether in wood or any other composition, and ac- 
cording; to i^ form^ prepare to make your mould in 
two or four parts or divisions, with a view to its de- 
HVcri^g titnefl; put* retihfl 4efach dSHb^m^ iivi^as a 

Mk o/r^^tMl x:yf 'pii[ied}a$i'-':t^^ N4ilM'pla6t«#; 

and prevexit it frotn ^aHnfng ^veir ; tail isoifi^ pifti^ter 
in it, aboQ^ tWo iitckes fbiek ; ^irhdii it Is set^ wbidi 
you will know by its bei^ hot, take that pi«ce or 
division off*, repair it neatly, and with a knifis <^ut 
notches in the edges, that the parts may fit closely 
when joined ; oil it with a hair-pencil, and put it 
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again on the object with pipe-clay; repeat the opera- 
tion^ with another division ; you will leave then one 
half of yonr mould fonned in two pieces. Repair 
and cnt notches in the fresh quarter^ that, the parts 
may fit each other^ and be firm : make the other two 
divisions in the same manner. IToa will then biive 
the whole of your mould in four pieces^ which you 
must dry in the stove. When dry^ you may harden 
it by rubbing some linseed oil on it, (see No. 531); 
dry it afterwards again in the oven> and oil and dry 
it several times^ as before. These moulds will serve 
for rock-sugar. — (See No. 209). 

No. 537 .—Modelling in Wax. 

• , • ■ • ■ '.■.•■■• 

Put into a new pipkin six ounces i^ rosin, one 
pound of bee&'-wax, two ounces of lard^ and four 
ounces of flour ; colour it with vermillion ; stir the 
whole on a gentle fire, and when melted and well 
mixed, pour it into a paper case, to use it for model- I 
ling figures, &c. 

No. 538. — Another Modelling Wax, Flesh Colatired. 

Scrape a quantity of virgin wax into a new pipkin, 
and melt it by placing the pipkin in hot water, that 
it may not soil ; add more or less Venice turpen- 
tine, a little magnesia in powder, and a little vermil- 
lion, according to the shade of colour which you 
require. 
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SECT. XXX. 01* DECiORATldN, OF^ WORKS 

IN PASTEBOARD, GOLD AND SILVER 

PAPER-FOIL, &c. &c. 

No. 539. — Of Decoration. 

Thb decoration of the table regards chiefly the 
arrangement of the Dessert, which should consist of 
Assiettes Montees, baskets of fruit and flowers, a va- 
riety of bon-bons, porcelain figures, glass, &c. which 
should all be arranged with taste and elegance. 
The art of decoration was formerly carried to a great 
extent in France, immense sums were expended 
upon it, and many of the first artists in the diflerent 
departments, were employed ; the whole, when com- 
pleted, had the appearance of enchantment. The 
Author is proud to enumerate among his friends, 
Messrs. Monpriv6, Leccelan, and Cocard, who have 
executed decorations and embellishments for the 
table, which will probably never be surpassed. But 
this ornamental style of arranging the dessert, is not 
mtich used in England, a few Assiettes Monties only, 
being employed to decorate the table. Farewell, 
then, fine groupes, allegorical subjects, trophies^ 
country sports, landscapes, and mythological em- 
blems! . Till better times shall arrive, we must con- 
tent ourselves with the simple Assiettes Montees, the 
construction of which, and the materials composing 
them, we shall describe. 

R 
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No. 540.— lb make Pasteboard. 

All sorts of pasteboard may be had ready made j 
but for the confectioner's use^ it may be readily ma- 
nufactured with sheets of paper. Take fine white 
paper, not stiffened, (common paper will do for 
the inside), and place the sheet on a boards using 
some of the paste described in No. 541^ and making 
it thin with water, so as to use it like oil paint : then 
spread your paste on the sheet of white paper with 
a large brush, put over it another sheet of coarser 
paper, and a second or third, according to the 
strength you mean to give it, with a layer of paste 
between each sheet, and cover the top one with a 
sheet of fine pap^r. You should have pasteboards 
of every thickness, some even with fifteen sheets of 
paper, as some must be thin enough to tam^ and 
others thick, to form the bottoms of your work. 
Press the sheets till the overplus of the paste is 
forced out, screw down the press, and leave them 
for two days, till equally moistened throughout; 
then hang them up with wire hooks, in an airy place, 
neither in the heat nor in the sun, and let them dry 
gradually; when perfectly dried, they may be po- 
lished by a burnisher of flint, set in a long handle 
and fixed to the ceiling, the paper being placed on a 
polished stone table ; if you cannot have a table, or 
regular burnisher, the rib of an ox, or the bottom of 
a glass bottle, will answer the same purpose. 
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No, 541 .^^ Paste to make PastAoard. 

Take three or four ounces of rock alum, pound 
and melt it in six pints of water^ and moisten a 
pound of flour with that water; strain it through a 
sieve^ that no lumps may remain } put it on the fire, 
stir it with a spaddle^ and when thick and done 
enough^ put it in a pan for use. A skin will form 
on the paste^ and when you want to use it^ do not 
break that skin^ or use any of it, but raise it gently, 
and take the paste from under it, as the skin will 
preserve the paste for a long time. Starch paste is 
made in the same way, using starch instead of flour. 

No, 643. — Paste for joining Pastdoard. 

Many pastes are used to join pasteboard ; some- 
times the above, isinglass, glue, or gum paste; which 
is composed of gum Senegal, melted thick with flour, 
and a few cloves of garlic. The older gum paste 
is, the stronger it gets ; if the crust formed round the 
pots, is preserved and mixed with the fresh paste, it 
is said to increase its strength greatly. 

No. 543. — Silver Paper. 

The most ready manner of making silver paper is 
with starch paste: to render it more easy to fix on 
the silver leaf, cut the paper in strips, the size of 
the silver book ; put your paste with great care, 
very even, with a hair pencil on the paper, open the 
book, and present the silver leaf to it, which will 

r2 
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iastantly take it up ; put another near it, and so on 
to tbc end of the strip ; then hang it up to dry ; when 
dry, rub it witii cotton, to take off the parts which 
have not stuck; add a bitof paste, and some silvei- 
Icaf, to lucud those parts which may have escaped: 
when the silver is fixed all over, and dry, put a 
slight layer of the same paste on it, to preveot its 
discolouring: without this precaution, the air would 
spot and change its colour and make it grey, so that 
it would be unfit for use : this paper is used to make 
borders, &c. for the Assieiies Montees. 



No. 544.— GoM Paper. 

Dead gold is made in the same manner as the pre- 
ceding, adding a little saffron to the paste. If you 
want g;old papers of a large size, you must have a 
gilder's cushion covered with leather, which ia used 
to spread and cut the gold on with a straight and 
sharp knife. The gold is taken oif with a brush made 
of squirrel's hair, broad and flat: gilders use this, 
to apply the gold to the paper. You must not woit 
where there is any current of air, as the gold would 
be rumpled, and rendered of no use. 

Burnished Gold Paper requires another prepara- 
tion. Apply the size (see No, 545) very even widl 
a pencil ; (it is common to give it two coats of size); 
let it dry, and pin it at the corners on a piece of 
board the size of your paper; have near you a glass 
of clean water, wet the paper with a hair pencil, to 
the size of a gold leaf, apply it directly, and contt- 
3 the same till you have gilt your sheet of paper. 
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When perfectly dry, rub it with a piece of cotton, to 
take off the edges, or overplus gold ; if any place 
has not taken, you must wet it, and apply another 
piece of gold ; let it dry, and take it from the board, 
to burnish it. For this purpose, have a square piece 
of polished marble, lay your paper on it, and with a 
burnishing tool« a square stone flint, or agate, about 
two inches wide, burnish it, by holding in both your 
hands the long handle, which should reach to your 
right shoulder, and rubbing it backwards and for- 
wards upon the paper. 

No. 645.— Pfafc, or Size, for Burnished Paper. 

Three drachms of Sanguine Stone; \lb. of Bol Ammo- 
niac; 3 drachms of Black Lead; 3 drachms ofSper- 
maceti* 

Grind each of these articles separately, and put 
them all into a new pipkin on a gentle fire, with a 
little water to melt, and mix them well; it should be 
of the thickness of pipe-clay, soft, without being too 
stiff; to keep it fit for use, it must stand covered 
with water. « When you intend to use it, make a 
size with cuttings of parchment, which you must boil 
in water till it is all dissolved like isinglass for jelly. 
(See Clarification of Isinglass). — When done, strain 
it through a sieve, let it cool, and it will be like a 
jelly. Moisten as much of the above mixture with 
it as you want, and lay it on the article you intend 
to burnish, as for^old paper. — (See No. 544). 
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No. 64S.—CQbimns m WchhI, gill. 

All articles, whether in gam paste^ alabaster^ 
plaster, or paper, are gilt by the same process ; but 
those objects which are turned in wood^ made of 
paste, of pasteboard, or of plaster, or are of a po- 
rous nature, require particular preparation. Take a 
wooden column, fix it with a pin or tack to a small 
bit of wood, by which you can bold it, and at the 
3ame time keep it straight; grind some whitening 
in your parchment size, and give the column three 
successive layers of it with a fine brush, taking care 
to. dry each layer well ; when perfectly dry, repair 
with a file the contour of your pillar, and rub it with 
a polishing paper, as if you meant to leave it white; 
when finished, give it a layer or two of your bur- 
nishing plate, or size ; dry it, and apply your gold, 
as directed above, Burnish the pillar with a crooked 
agate, ii^ t,\ie form of a bog's tooth, which you may 
buy of varipus sizes ; you must not begin to bumi3b 
till the pillar is perfectly dry« The parts you wish 
to be decui, you must i^ot touch with th^ burnisher; 
put oyer them, with a pencil, so^»e of the parchment 
Mm>. very lightly^ Jt i^ common to us^, parctMnent 
QX kid i^atber to v^^ .si^e, because isinglass i» too 
dear> though oftener at band than parchment. 

No. 547. — Oilding in Oil. 

To gild in oil, see No. 530. This mode is quicker 
than burnishing, and is naturally brilliant; but it 
does not last like the burnished gold, haying neither 
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ita splendcHur nor. bei^ity; yet it is often UBed in 
€aiyaUde9> and for bas reliets in pastes. It has a 
good effect when mixed witli other parts that are 
burnished. The colour of the gold maj likewise be 
varied: the gold-beaters make some gold of a lemon 
colour^ some darker, green, red, and white, accord- 
ing to the metals they put into the crucible. 

No. 648. — Borders in Gold and Silver Paper. 

Borders are strips of paper cut with engraving 
tools (see No. 555) in different sizes, according to a 
drawings Take your tool, commonly six inches in 
length, and place it on a block in which is a hollow 
to receive it, and a /screw to tighten it at pleasure, 
and to fix it.— (See PlaU II. Fig. 14).— You must 
also have a leaden mallet, and be provided with 
some dozens of them, run in a mould made for tbfit 
purpose, leaving a hole in the centre to r^ceiv^ the 
handle, which must be of beech, and elastic, made 
of part of a branch with the bark on it. Place the 
gold, or silver paper, on the tool, the gilt side next 
to it, and strike it hard with the leaden hammer till 
it has entered the engraving, and is well cut out ; 
take it off, and continue thus to the end of your 
border. These borders are used to ornament assiettes 
montees, fixing them on with gum. — (See Ornaments, 
No. 561). 

No. 549. — English Borders. 

English borders are made solid, that is, they are 
liot pierced in any part, and in consequence cannot 
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be turned round a'medaUipn, or an oval; they are, 
however^ very nsefol, and have a pleasing effect $ 
they are preferable to the French borders, on accoant 
of the beauty of the gold, which is obtained by a 
mixture of parts of copper with the gold, a process 
not known to the French. They are made by means 
of two little wheels, (roulettes), held in the draw^- 
bench ^ one of them (an engraved one) in steel, the 
other in brass, which takes the couoter-impriession 
by the pressure of the draw-bench, on being screwed 
tight, and the wheel turned. The first of these borders 
brought to France by an Englishman, gave the 
Author an idea of the machine with which they were 
made, and in eight days afterwards he made some 
borders, the only difference in which was the colour 
of the gold, which was much inferior to the English, 
for the reason just stated. 

Strips of paper must be cut to the breadth of the 
wheels; by putting one end of the paper to the 
wheel, and turning the handle, it draws it in, and the 
paper takes the impression: this is done very quickly, 
so that you may make as many borders in a day as 
will serve for a year. 

No. 550. — Of Foil in Copper and Pewter. 

Copper foil can only be fixed to pasteboard by first 
putting it on paper. Take some dissolved isinglass, 
spread it on the back of a sheet of foil, and apply a 
sheet of silver paper of the same size ; when dry, 
you may afterwards stick it on any thing you please. 
Pewter foil will easily stick on any thing, and with 
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any paste. Foil may be coloured with a light size 
of isinglass, stained with any colour you please, 
eitlier yellow, green, &c, (see Colours); but for this 
you must have a sheet of fine metal flattened and 
polished, or pewter beat out like gold and silver leaf, 
as on their brilliancy and polish depends their beauty 
when you colour them. To colour them, you must 
have your isinglass of a proper heat, and ready co- 
loured, in a square dish ; lay the foil gently on it, 
and afterwards suspend it to dry, by means of a 
crooked wire, on a piece of twine or cord tied across 
tiie room to receive it. 

No. 531. — Of the Construction of an Assiette Montee. 

Taste, and a knowledge of drawing, are requisite to 
form this article; a temple, for instance, must be 
made conformably to the rules of architecture, as a 
bad, heavy, massive structure, would not answer the 
purpose; it should be light and elegant, calculated 
to display, to the best advantage, the bon-bons of 
various kinds that are strewed upon it. 

The Author intended to have given drawings of 
several ornaments of this description, which he has 
designed and executed ; but was deterred from giving 
more than one, by the great expence of engraving. — 
(SeePlatell. Fig. 19). 

As^ettes Motttees may be made of pasteboard, or 
of wire-work, or partly of both j you must have some 
wire of different sizes, according to the solidity of the 
article you intend to make; fasten one end to a book, 
and with a piece of wood to the other end, pull it 
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tight to straighten it. Cut it in lengths of about thnq 
feet, for use. Take gome silver paper, cat it in stripft 
of about a quarter of an inch wide, and cover the wire 
uniformly with them, having Bome flour paste, and 
pasting the paper with it; twist it round the wire 
evenly, and rub a little paste over it to keep it hxed. 
When you have determined on the object you would 
make, take as many of these wires as you want, bind 
them together with binding wire, which must be thin, 
and should have been heated, to make it more 
pliable, and then turn your main wires on pieces of 
wood, to form circles, garlands,- wreath.s, &c. ; yoo 
must have a correct drawing to work fromj the 
lengths must be calculated, and the wires kept as 
much as possible in one piece; experience will shew 
you the necessity of being exact in your measures. 
When your frame-work is formed, tie the parts 
together with binding wire ; by the help of a pair of 
plyerg, twist it tight, 'conceal the ends, and cut tbejn 
off: when the wire frame-work is thus put togetber* 
whiten it with whitening and size, if it is to be in 
silver paper or white gum paste ; if to he gold, yoa 
must colour it yellow, and take care to put size to 
the colour. To tix the paper, whether mosaic or gilt 
paper, satin or gauze, dip your pencil in dissolved 
gum, and touch the part you mean to cover, talcing 
care first to fold the paper to the required nhape; 
pa^te a small gold tillet over the joints, to conceal 
them: you must he extremely neat and clean in this 
work, as neither paste nor joints should he visible} 
it must look, when linished, as of a single piece, a&4 
as if it had just come from the silvcrtiniith's orjewc^ 
Icr's hands. 
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No. 552. — Works in Pasteboard. 



Pasteboard work demands as wach exactness as 
wire work. You mu$t have a square board larger 
than tLe sheet of pasteboard, an iroa ruler as long 
AS the board, perfectly true, and ratber heavy; a 
square, proportioned to the ruler, and a tracer, a 
sort of double-edged kojfe, Ibe blade of which is 
fixed to tliQ centre of the handle, which is kept 
pointed like a pencil. Put your sheet of pasteboard 
on the traiaing board, square it by cutting off the 
edges, mark with the compass the lines where it is 
to be cut, lay the ruler on it, and cut it into strips 
according to measure. To use these strips, or bands, 
turn them round pieces of wood, to make them take 
the shape you wish ; join the extremities with a slip 
of paper, or vellum, or you may, if you please, out 
the strips longer, and with a sharp knife para tham 
thin at each end, and join them by wrapping one end 
over the other. Now cut out a piece of pasteboard 
to form the bottom or pedestal, lix: it into the circle 
you have made, add mouldings and borders, accord- 
ing to yoar drawing, as ia Plalell. Fig.lQ; when 
put together, cover the projecting parts with ex- 
tremely thiu gilt paper; use stronger paper for the 
flat parts of the work, to receive the borders, bas- 
reliefs, and other ornaments. 

If you wish to use looking-glass, get xoma tliin 
German glass, cover it at the back with silver paper, 
by laying gum on the edges of the glass, (not on the 
quicksilver, as it would come oS); a small qaautity 
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oo the edges will be sufficient, as the gilt paper 
border will make it steady. When the several partB' 
of your work are finished, you must fix the whole 
together with binding wire, very neatly, concealiag 
the joints with small ornaments, using as much dex- 
terity and cleverness as possible. 

The difficulty of giving intelligible descriptions ct 
minute operations of this nature, is so obviotis, that 
the reader, it is hoped, will make allowances, iCthe 
Author has not succeeded in conveying bis ideas ao 
clearly as he could wish, not only upon this, bat 
several similar occasions. 

No. 553 Paste made of Pasteboard, or Paper. 

Sometimes it happens in decorating the table, that 
you are in want of a vase, or cassolette, in paste- 
board. Take the impression from any mould you 
may have, or imitate a figure, trunk of a tree, &o. 
Pasteboard paste will be useful forthis purpose, and 
the Author recommends the following, which be has 
used with success in Paris for several years, to make 
a great variety of articles, both fanciful and imita- 
tions of nature, such as are sold for new year's gifts 
in every shop in that capital, and to contain bon- 
bons, &c. 

Take some paper shavings, very white, which yoa 
may buy at a book-binder's, and boil them in water 
till reduced to a paste; let it cool, and when cold 
enough, press out the water with your hands, put it 
in a mortar, and pound it perfectly, then into a glazed 
pipkin, with a piece about the size of your thumb, qf 
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gttm Senegal, dii^soWed in water very thick; put it on 
the fire, stir it well till it h^ taken the gum and is 
thick ; Jet it cool, make it of the consistence of gum 
paste with flour; mould your article with it, take it 
oS and let it dry ; if it is to be white, give it a coat 
of parchment, size, and vs'hitening^ mixed about the 
thickness of oil paint; paint and gild it as you think 
proper, in the same way as wood, taking care to 
clean and polish it first ; if you wish to imitate black 
japan, take ivory, blacky and the varnish of gum-Ialc, 
with spirits of wine, give it t6n coats of colour, and. 
polish each coat, beginning with glass paper, and 
finishing with tripoly, reduced to an impalpable 
powder. 

No. 554. — Spun Glass. 

As the confectioner may not, at all times, be able 
to procure spun glass, the following method of 
making it may be found useful : Put a quantity of 
wood-ashes into a pan, and form a kind of flooring 
in it with large pieces of charcoal placed close to 
each other ; raise on each side a sort of wall, distant 
about four inches, and cover the top like a vault with 
large charcoal placed across, so as to form somewhat 
of a square oven, open at each end. Set fire to the 
charcoal, make it bum fiercely, letting it catch on all 
sides, and take a piece of glass, as the stopper of a 
decanter, the' stem of a wine glass, or any other 
broken glass, and put it in the middle of the fire ; your 
assistant must have a pair of tongs ready to catch it 
at the moment it begins to run, while you take hold 
of the other end with another pair of tongs, and draw 
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tbe glasi» to yott, twisting it ad yoa dmw it; you will 
IbaM hk^ ^ twtfit^d «]^iift glasa^ TMnd luid even ; tW 
iftlict A^sft depends on the xaamier in wliicb you draw 
ib^xf slowly, it will be thick ; if ^firick. It wiH be fine \ 
yott inay likewise twist it iii the flame oT a cimdle } 
fl:!i:itto yont oniaments with isinglass « It maybe 
made coloikifed with e^lonyed glass. If you hate a 
blow-^pipe yea may fotni tabes, figures, Imimals, ftc* 
but this reqaires dettetity. Some itoe an cU drawn 
Itottt tlife marrow 6f horses, which glre^ smfiSideat 
heat 16 bl^rw bottles, raset^, See. 
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SECT. XXXI.— ENGRAVING ON IRON AND 

STMEIi. 



No. 655.— lb fnake TooUfor Cutting Borders. 

Engraving on iron or steel is easier than engrav-^ 
ing on wood^ as most of the parts may be pmicbed, 
which, in wood, must be cut out. To mako tools fit 
to cut out borders for gilt pajyer, you must forge. a 
piece of iron, about six inches in length, and one 
inch and a half in width, as thick as the breadth of 
tile border you wish to make, because the eitgraying 
i^ to be made on its edge ; when forged, smooth and 
polish it with a very fine file, tracing on it with ft 
steel graver, the lines by which you are to ht gnided 
in your work. Your punch must be made of a piece 
of steel, representing, in relief, the secticm of the 
border, and must be engraved with gravers' and 
riflers of different forms and sizes^; it mttsttfaenbc^ 
tempered, by putting the engraved end into a brazieif 
with charcoal ; when you see the opposite end, which 
is out of the fire, become of a gold, or yellow colour, 
withdraw it, and dip it in water, urfee, tallow, ot 
grease ; — the Author uses water. 

Having thus obtained a single punch, you must 
now proceed to make another, which is to be double 
pointed, in order to repeat the engraving and make 
the design correct* To make it, you must have a 
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piece of uQtempered steel, flat, like a die; take tiie 
single tool, tempered, and with a hammer, strike it 
into the new piece of steel ; strike on it two impres- 
sions close to each other, to form a double desi^, 
both being equally deep ; then temper the square 
piece; and have ready another punch prepared of 
double the breadth of the design, not tempered 
(which of course is not so hard); place this upon the 
tempered die which contains the doable design, and 
by striking repeated small blows with the hammer, 
you will cause it to take the form and design, in 
relief, of the hollows to which it is applied; this 
double punch must be repaired with a fine file, like 
the first, and tempered in the same way ; by this 
means you may make all sorts of small tools, some 
for indenting the borders, single or double; others 
to make leaves, the hearts of flowers, or any other 
ornament. 

The punches being made and tempered, place 
the tool which you have prepared and traced to 
be engraved, on a work-board of strong wood, fix 
it straight between two pieces of cast iron, cast 
on purpose to receive difi'erent sized irons; knock 
in, by repeated little blows of the hammer, the 
single graver, or punch, and follow it with the 
double one, that the design may he correct. Con- 
tinue to strike it in till well engraved ; polish il 
with a fine file; take ofi' with chisels the straight 
lines of the breadth of the drawing; and polish the 
hollow with a rifler ; take off the surplus of iron from 
the sides with a file, and that of the inside with the 
graver, so that your engraving may be sharp; try if 
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it will cut the paper^ you will then see if it wants 
correcting ; if not well made, or the engraving be not 
deep enough, repair it accordingly. The most diffi- 
cult thing is to make the punches, which must be of 
steely well tempered, as they are apt to break in 
working : in this case you must have recourse to 
your die to make a new punch. The engraving tool, 
when finished, is used for cutting borders^*— (See 
Plate 11. Fig. 14). 
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SECT. XXXII. ENGRAVING ON WOOD. 



No. 356. — Engraving oh Wood. 
Engraving on wood is done with gouges, cntting 
chisels, &c. (see Plaie II. Fig. 17)) some of which 
are bent, some straight, some rouad, and others 
square. To learn to engrave on wood, you most 
previously model in clay, or wax, the object yon 
intend to represent, and linish it completely. From 
thistake an impression in plaster. (See Moulding). — 
Keep this mould before you as a pattern, and with 
the larger tools, take off the wa.ste wood, then 
engrave the parts which are to project. To explain 
this betterj suppose you want a figure : first take off 
the wood to give the attitude of the body, finish it 
naked, shew the muscles and the distinctions of the 
sex J then engrave the shirt in all the parts of it 
which are to be seen, the cravat, pantalooos, waist- 
coat, coat, buttons, &c. &c., alt of which must be 
cut smooth and clean, and be polished, and finished. 
Time and patience will enable any one to excel in 
this art. The Author has laboured for sixteen years, 
and has made himself particnlarly perfect in the 
tigure ; and he can assure his readers, that tbey 
may succeed in the art of engraving on wood witbottt 
the assistance of masters, by copying good models, 
and particularly by accustoming tbemselves to exa- 
mine the reverse of objects, and the cfi'cct will then 
bo apparent. 
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The human figure^ as well as animals^ must be 
made in two pieces^ the back and the front : to make 
the parts fit well, you must draw the outline on 
paper, and then prick this exactly on wood with a 
pin; turn the paper, and put the pin in the same 
holes to mark its counterpart. Some engravers fix 
the piece of wood to the table with an iron holdfast, 
as carpenters do, and every time they want to turn 
the mould, they are obliged to take it off, which is 
very inconvenient, and occasions much loss of time ; 
to remedy this defect the Author has constructed a 
wheel, which be bas used with great success ; it is 
pierced in the centre, a^d it turps ojx a spindle, fixed 
to the table; the board to be engraved, is fixed 
in the middle to this wheel with four screws and 
nuts, according to the size of the wood, the wheel 
being full of small holes to receive different sizes. — 
(See Plate II. Fig. 16). — You must have tools from 
the size of a needle to that used by carvers in wood ; 
the wood fittest for engraving is pear-tree, or box, 
and it must be chosen very dry. The tools of an 
engraver are generally long, like those of a carpenter, 
and consequently must be held in both hands, which 
is probably the cause that engravings on wood are 
frequently coarse and harsh : to remedy this incon- 
venience, the Author makes his tools about five 
inches in length, including the handle ; he holds the 
tool in the hollow of the palm of his right hand, and 
engraves with the greatest ease, and very quickly — 
the thumb serves as a support and security, and the 
left hand turns the wheel when needful. 
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PLATE I. 

FIG. 1. 

A copper bcSlkat, fixed in brick and mortar, to clarify sugar in large 
qnantitiesy witli a oocik at the bottom to draw off the clarified symp.^ — See 

FIG. 2. 

A doth strainer, or flannel bag, to strain the sogar when clarified and 
reduced to sjrmp, and conduct it into the reservoir, which is of copper; 
with acock at the bottom to draw off the syrup as wanted.— See Page 2, 
No. 2. 

FIG. 3. 

A round mould for sugar candy, in which a number of small holes are 
bored for the purpose of stretclung threads across, that the candy may fix to 
them, as explained in Page 6, No. 13 ; this mould may be either of copper 
or Ian ; its rize in proportion to the quantity of sugar candy required. 

FIG. 4. 

A box of tin, to receive the wire work gratings. No. 4, in order to dry 
and drain off candied fruits ; the box must have a hole, and small pipe, at 
one comer, that the extra syrup may pass off; it must be tightly corked 
during the work. — See Page 8, No. 16. 

FIG. 5. 

A box, twelve inches long, eight inches inde, and two inches deep, indth a 
hole and pipe at one comer to dnun off syrap ; this box is to be placed in the 
stove, or cupboard. Fig, 6, and is used to dry meteors, liqueur rings, and 
every candy, as directed in Page 9, No. 17* 
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FIG. 6. 

A stove, or cupboard, made of iron, containing nine cases, on tluee 
shdves, wg^y ^ f^f^ ^ pijtotf p1|toe^ % ilbe oiitside of ike capboud, 
may be moved in a slanting direction to let the syrup flow off ; these sbehra 
are kept in the position required, by pins adapted to small square holes in i 
quarter drde ; near the bottom there must be a sort of basin, formed like 
a funnel, to receive the driunings of the nine boxes, and conduct it into t 
pan at the bottom of the stove. 

The cupboard receives heat, which may be carried to 140 degrees, byt 
nngle pipe fixed to a stove in the l^boni^ry, whose smoke is carried into i 
chimney near at hand ; the heat may be applied according to the sitoatioB, 
observing that it should always proceed from l^e bottom of the stove. 
When the cupboard is shut, It shews a circular opening, wbich maybe doied 
at pleasure, to evaporate the heat when in excess ; on the opening is a&l 
to mark the hour when the candy is put & the stove, and the time when it 
should be withdrawn, in order U> secure exactness in the process. 

TUs stove was invented by the Author ;. it is extremely convenient, tad 
he uses it with complete success.; — See Page 12^ No. 23. — J^iqueur Ringt t* 
Cafuly, 

FIG. 7. 



A frame, twelve inches square, made of tin, divided into small sqnarei, 
used for cutting out barley-sugar tablets.— 5ee Pflgftf 19, No. 35. These 
squares vary in date, according to the size you would have your tablets. 

FIG. 8. 

A copper funnel, which must be provided with a stick to fit the aperture, 
moveable at will ; it is an implement of the greatest utility, and was invented 
By the Author for Liqueur Drops and various other articles. — See Page 33, 
No. 65. ' 

FIG. 9. 

A funnel, with a screw, without which it would be impossible to make the 
little jewel drops {Page 35, No. 67), uniform and perfect in shape and sixe. 
The Aut)ior invented this tool, and the frame which receives the drops, botb 
of which he finds of the utmost service for various purposes. — Sec Page 35, 
No. 67, 
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FIG. 10. 

A box-wood mould, of which the hollow is intended to receive a paper 
6it round, which the pressure ot the top compels to take the form of a ring ; 
it is used for liqueur rings. — See Page 36, No. 68. 

FIG. 11. 

A stew-pan used in making drops, to warm the paste, and run it on the 
marble slab. — See Page 37, No. 71. 

FIG. 12. 

A spatula, or spaddle ; this is a much more proper tool for a confectioner 
thAn the wooden spoon generally used ; it saves sugar, and performs its 
office more effectually : the Author can safely recommend the adoption of it. — 
See Page 159» No. 369, &c. 

FIG. 13. 

A stone slab for making chocolate, thirty inches long, eighteen wide ; 
hollow in the inside to contain a chaffing dish to warm the stone : the roller 
is of polished iron. The stone should be of a fine texture and very smooth.— « 
See Page 46, No. 102. 

FIG. 14. 

A tin mould to form the chocolate into half-pound cakes ; the stripes 
inside are reUevedy which forms the hollow marks on the chocolate, each 
square being the quantity sufficient for a cup. — See Page 46, No. 102. 

FIG. 15. 

A tin mould for forming mushrooms, or champignons, in rock sugar, made 
to open in two pieces, and held together with a hinge ; they should be pro- 
vided of different sizes, — See Mutkroom in Rock Sugar, Page 94, No. 210. 

FIG. 16. 

A tin funnel, containing a paste sufficiently liquid to run without pressure 
by its own weight; used to form the patience biscuits, as described in 
Pa^el59, No. 369. 

FIG. 17. 

A funnel indth four holes, or pipes, used for savoy biscuits only. — Se^ 
Page 160, No. 372. 
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FiG. 18. 

A qiould of box-wcxid, intended to gire paper the £arm ef a •mall basjtet, 
^f paper being preaaedinto the hollow takes the ahape reqviMdy as exi^aioiA 
in Page 162, No. 374. 



PLATE II. 

FIG. 1. 

A Hb tytimge, or cylinder, into whidi almond paste is pot, and beiag 
forced thvoogh by the handle, takes the shape of a star, or nay ot&er ibrai 

you may choose to place at the aperture : this toc^isiiaed ibv 'znaking aynagf 
biscuits.— See Page 183, No. 418. 

PIG. 3. 

A bal^nyping pan, in copper, used ior making comto ; tlie ^des must be 
rounded, and it has two handles on the sides, and one in the centre, which 
serve to shake it when at work ; inside the two lateral handles are eyes of 
iron, which receive two SS, to which hang chains, or cords, fixed over a bar 
of iron^ or woQd» placed horizontally to. balance the pan on the bar ; the bar 
must be ^ed in the centre to anpther S, and a hook secured in the cieling 
of the room » iB the ceptre is represented a funnel used to pearl the comfits ; 
it is made like that described in Plate I. Fig. 9. The little dish at the 
bottom is of iron, and contains fire to dry the comfits. — See Page 103, 
Np.^40.T^(yCo»t^*, 

FIG. 3. 

A screw press, to press gum-dragon, and suitable for different purposes ; 
it is of wood, the cylinder pierced with Hpall holes, is copper, of a good 
thickness i the press must be fixed to a wall in the laboratory, to obtain 
siiffi^rient strength to tighten the vice or screw ; the prepared gum is to be 
inclosed in a linen bag contained within the cylinder.--See Page 213, 
No. 488. 

FIG. 4. 

A piece of box-wood, engraved to resemble the sheU and kernel of a 
walnut; this is used to push fancy biscuits in. — See Page 184, No. 419. 
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FIG. 6. 

' An iron tool to make wafers ; the ring at the top is to keep the iron 
closed when not in nse ; when you put it away, be carefal to put a piece of 
whited-brown paper in it, to prevent the blades from rusting. Its use is 
described in Page 153, No. 360. 

FIG. 6. 

Position of the hands when flattening and modelling a rose leaf with a tool 
of ivory, to which is afl^ed two little balls. — See Page 217, No« 494. 

PIG. 7. 

A table, with apparatus for modelling flowers : to the two iron uprights 
are fixed cross wires to hook the flowers on as they are finished, in order to 
dry them ; on the table is a tin cutting tool to form the leaf; a square mould 
in wood, in which is engraved the calyx pf the flower ; on the right is an 
iypry tool, used to stripe the carnation leaf, &c. — See Page 217 ^ No.494i ^95. 

FIG, 8, 

A mould in lead for ice fruits ; it must have a hinge ; for the manner of 
using it, and its use, see Pages 103, No. 240, and 129, No. 314. 

FIG. 9. 
A tub containmg the freezing-pot for ices ; described in Page 119, No. 275, 

FIG. 18. 

A quill, notched at the point as the teeth of a saw, used in modelling 
paste, to produce the frizzled appearance of the wool of the lamb. — See 
Page 224, No. 510. 

FIG. lU 

■ A piece of wood, to turn small horns upon ; and one of them complete, as 
a model. The use of this tool is expldned in Page 219, No. 498. 

FIG. 12. 

A tin cutting tool, used in notching shells, which are afterwards turned 
no the tool described in Fig. 11. 
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